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FOREIGN SPINNERS. 

It gives the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
much pleasure to be the medium through 
which Governors of the cotton States 
and Mayors of cities to be visited extend 
warm telegraphic messages of greeting 
to the European cotton manufacturers 
who will spend the early part of Octo- 
The 


messages are printed in full on another 


ber on a tour through the South. 


page of this issue, and are thoroughly 


typical of the spirit animating the 
whole South, and are an assurance of 
the welcome awaiting the visitors on 
every hand. 

———_--- 
THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


Through the co-operation of many 


contributors we are able to present 
this week to our readers such an em- 
barrassment of riches in the way of 
good things that many of them will 
have to take a day off to read even the 
best, or else to devote a few nights to 
the subject. 

Outside of editorial discussions of 
many matters of great importance to 
the South, there are facts and figures 
and views abeut cotton of world-wide 
importance which certainly no man in 


the country can afford to miss. Fore- 





most authorities discuss the cotton- 


growing potentialities of the South, the 
vastness of the water-powers awaiting 
development, while others tell of the 
cotton manufacturing 


the 


growth of 


world. Through an 


the 


throughout 


interview with president of the 
Virginian Railway, which has been the 
subject of such wide discussion recent 
ly, the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp is able 
to make the official announcement that 
the road will be carried to completion 
next spring, at the time originally ap 
pointed, and thut this magnificent work 
of H. H. Rogers, of such far-reaching 
importance not only to both Virginia 
and West Virginia, but to the territory 
which will be eventually reached in its 
final progress to the Lakes, is not to be 
halted, as rumors have had it. Other 
correspondents tell of important devel 
opments in Indian Territory, of prog 
ress in Arkansas, in Mississippi, in Vir 
ginia and elsewhere. Thirty-six pages 
of reading matter, 
and running over with good things, is 


brimful, crowded 
what we are able to present in the read 
ing columns in this week's issue. Set 
in the usual book-size type, this matte: 
would make a volume of 300 pages or 
more. But this is only a portion, some 
might say a simall part, of this week's 
issue. ‘There are 104 pages of adver- 
tising, every page fresh and interesting 
and full of news to people who know 
how to appreciate the value of adver 
tisements. In these pages will be found 
a variety of information, possibilities 
for the of machinery 
equipment, the of 
the purchase of lands, the employment 
of people, well worth the careful study 


purchase and 


investment mouey, 


of everyone who seeks to be a live busi 
ness man, up with the and 
quainted with what is going on in the 
When you have read 


times, ac- 
world of business. 
the 36 pages of the “live-wire”’ stuff, do 
not forget to read the other 104 pages, 
equally as live, and offering great at 
tractions to every student of business 
development. 
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SOUTH’S IRON ABILITY. 
A dispatch from Vienna to the New 
York /'imes says: 





At today’s meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute Director Kestranek, the Austrian 
steel magnate, stated that in 25 years Aus 
tria would be compelled 
owing to the exhaustion of the Austrian ore 
deposits. 


to import iron, 


Austria need not be disturbed. When 
her supply of iron ore has been exhaust- 
the 
South will be ready to take care of all 


ed ard she needs to import iron 


her wants in that line. Austria is not 
the only country nor the only section 
that is compelled to look to the prac- 
tical exhaustion of iron 


plies within the next 25 


its ore sup- 


years, while 
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the South, on the other hand, has ¢ 


vast store on which to base an industry 
great enough to rival that of all the | 
world today. | 
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VISIT OF EUROPEAN SPINNERS TO SOUTHERN COTTON FIELDS. 

Coal and iron, two essential factors in the world’s progress and prosperity, 
have been widely distributed over the face of the earth, but let us imagine for 
u moment that Great Britain bad been so marvelously favored by nature that 
practically all of the iron and coal to be found in the world was in England. If 
we can appreciate such a situation we can form some conception of what it would 
mean to Great Britain to have an absolute monopoly and domination of the entire 
The wealth which would be justly hers would be so vast 
Great Britain would then have a call, which 


iron and coal of earth. 
as to be beyond our comprehension. 
she would have a right to enforce, upon the people of all the earth for tribute to 
ab extent which, without impoverishing other nations to their destruction, would 
center in that country a wealth suflicient to dominate the commerce aud fluance 
a woweut would imagine that under such circumstances 
the 


of the world. No oue for 


Great Britain would undertake to sell its coul and iron and steel at lowest 


vusis of profit. Ou the contrary, it would demand for every branch of the indus 


from the miner who dug the ore and the coal, from the wechunic who made 


uy, 
ihe fiver tiuished product, to the owner of the mine aud the owner of the works, 
to the banker who tinunced these euterprises, aud to all in touch with it, a very 


Ligh range of profit. No sensible busiuess wan could object. Le would recoguize 
that Lugland beld that which all the world needed, and be would realize that the 
world wust pay to England not a small protit, but a great profit for the advan 
tages Which nature bud thus lavished upon her, 

the 


world 


Turning from coal and iron and from England to the South—look at 


situation. The Southern States bold what way practically be called a 
imouepoly on cotton, since they produce neurly 5U per cent. of the world’s output 
Nature las given thew this strategic advautage, and, though England bas vigor- 
vusly struggled for more thau three-quarters of a ceutury to Gud sowe otber place 
in Which to raise cotton to make ber spinners less dependent upon the cotton 
States of America, though Parliament hus been actively moving in such an effort 
for three-quarters of a century, the the 
spinners of England have uever abandoned this universally 


recognized that today the South’s domination of cottou production is stronger 


aud though Goverment aud cotton 


agitauion, it is 


than ever before, ln times past we might have feared that sources of cotton 
production could be found elsewhere, that other lands could be wade competitors 
with the South, but the well-informed cotton manufacturer of Europe realizes 
just us fully as the people of this country do that for the next 50 yeurs at least 
the South's supremacy in cotton growing bas no competition in sight. Coal and 
irou are not more essential to the world’s welfare than is cotton. It is, indeed, 
true, as Las often been said, that the consumption of cotton goods is the weusure 
of a nation’s civilization, The opening up of Asia und Africa aud the isles of the 
sea to mvudernu civilization goes Land in Land with the increase in the weuring of 
‘Lhe full 
Well that in this day of marvelous universal business expausion the consumption 
of cotton will increase fur more rapidly than it bus done in the past. The world 


knows that it is dependent upon the South for its supply of the raw material 


clothes, aud thus in the consumption of colton govuds, world kuuws 


with which to keep in operation the 122,000,000 spindles which are now at work 
und to clothe mankind. With such a monopoly, fully as great in its far-reaching 
importance as would be that monopoly on coal and iron which we have suggested, 
with the world’s demand for its cotton increasing wore rapidly than ever in the 
past, would it not be the heighth of business folly—practically business suicide 

for this section not to demand of the world a full and profitable price for its great 
staple? And yet a full price, higher even than what cotton is commanding today, 
is not by any means exorbitant. It is absolutely certain that the world could 
take the South’s cotton crop at 15 cents a pound and pass it into consumption 
just as readily when once adjusted to that basis as it did at six or seven or eight 
cents a pound. Low prices do not always guarantee consumption, and what we 
call high prices do not always prevent increased consumption. The cotton spin- 
uers of the world became so accustomed to the starvation prices prevailing 
between 1891 and 1902, when they ranged from an average of six cents for a full 
year, in 1595-0, to a little less than nine cents in other years, that sometimes they 
seem to have entirely overlooked the fact that there were ouly two periods of 
low prices in the history of cotton. Prior to 1839 cotton ranged very generally 
from 12 and 13 cents to 40 cents a pound. In 1839-40 there came a rapid drop 
from 13.36 cents as the average for the year down to 1844-5, when cotton averaged 
in New York for the year only 5.63 ceuts per pound. For two or three years it 
fluctuated slightly, but rose again in 1840-50 to 12.34 cents, and ran ut an average 
of about 12 cents until the beginning of the war in 1861. After four years of 
war cotton averaged, for 1865-, 43.20 ceuts per pound, continuing to command 
for sowe years largely over 20 cents, and not until 1876 did it go as low as an 
average of 13 cents. The average for the whole period from 1800 to 1876 was 
probably over 15 cents a pound, but at these prices cotton found a ready market, 
Even in 1859-60, 
nearly 50 years ago, when the material progress of the world was trifling as 


so there was no inability, because of high prices, to consume it. 


compared with the present, and when population was so far short of what it is 
today, the cotton mills readily consumed 4,860,000 bales at au average New York 
price of 11 cents, 


Based on the increase in population and in the world’s cousum 
ng ability, instead of our crop being only a little more than two and a balf 
times what it then was, it ought to be three or four times as great, and still find 
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a warket at as high prices as then ruled. During the low-priced period which | 
closed with 1902 the South lost money on cotton growing. Llere and there a 
farmer could wake a sual! profit at these low figures, but as a whole the South 
simply wasted its energy in giving to the world its great staple at less than it 
cost to produce. 

The MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp believes that such a condition will not again 
occur. It believes the South Las come to such a realization of the potentlalities 
of cotton und to such a realization of its own strength and of its own ability to 
turn frow cotton growing to other equally profitable pursuits that never again 
will its great staple over any length of years be permitted to sell except at a good 
protit to the producer. 

Lust year one of the English cotton commissioners, while visiting this country, 
in av address urging reasous why the Suuth should not undertake to demand high 
prices for cotton, but should be content with the low prices prevailing sowe years 
ago, suid that these advanced prices “took the clotbes off the backs of the poorer 
people in Ludia, who are the great consumers of England's cotton goods.” In reply 
the writer expressed regret at this coudition of the poorer people in India, but 
udded that “tor 10 years low-priced cotton bus taken the clothes off the backs of 
the cotton furmers of the South, and, with all good friendship for the cotton 
spinners of Europe aud for the cotton weavers of India, if any more undressing 
lias to be doue it will not be by the cotton producers of the Southern States, They 
Lave at last come into their own, and they propose to maintain a price for cotton 
his was not in any spirit of unfriendly 
feeling to the colton manufacturers of Lurope. Naturally, they bave sought to 
secure their raw material at the lowest possible cost. They have uaturally fol- 
jowed the plan suggested in a report made to Parliament over 50 years ago, in 
Which it was suggested that the policy of English spinuers should be to exert 
their influeuce tou keep the price of cotton at te lowest point possible in order 
that the planters “iu the Southern States of America may seek by the increased 
We are not blaming 


Which will give them a fair prolit.” 


huwber of bales to wake up for the smaller price per bale.” 
our foreign trieuds tor their policy, for it was a policy universally regarded as a 
Wise busiuess wethod in the past, but in this day of u broader horizon of business 
coudilious, in this duy of advancing wages to the laborer, of Ligher prices for 
farm products and tor manufactured goods aud of better methods of living and 
of wore of the comforts of civilization for the poor as well as for the rich, it is 
seen that this kind of competition means destruction and death ratber than life 
and prosperity. The world is fust woving tv a plane where combination and 
co-operation are to take the place of the disastrous methods of competition of the 
past lu the greater profit of all the peuple, from the producer of the raw material 
to the cousuwer of the finished product. ln this period of a broader realization 
of business wethods, of a clearer recoguition of the wutual dependence und inter- 
dependence of all the people of the eurth, each upon the others prosperity, no 
greater wistake could be made than for the cotton spinuers and cottou consumers 
of the world to believe that their prosperity would be advanced by the cutting 
down of the prosperity of Ou the other band, the cotton 
grower, recognizing tbat be bolds such a wouepoly ou one of the world’s greatest 


the cotton grower, 
staples, a staple Which is a basis of the largest industrial business of the world, 
except iron and steel, knows that be is entitled vot to a meager profit, but to a 
protit commensurate with the advantages which nature has given to his section 
aud to the value of the industry which Le creates in the world’s betterment. 
Given such a prolit as this, the South will increase its cotton production as rapidly 
these demands shall reach to 


world’s demands way require, whether 


20,00U,U00 bales 10 years hence, or to 50,000,000 bales, or more, 


as the 
18,000,000 or 
likely to be required during the active lifetime of some of the European spinners 
who for the lirst Lime propose to study at first Land and ov the spot the cotton- 
growing and cottou-manufacturing potentialities of the South, 

he MANUFacTUKEKksS’ Keconp, which three years agu first suggested the coming 
of the spinners of Europe to take part in an Luterpational Cotton Spinners Con- 
vention, and which at that time pointed to the great value to the cotton trade of 
the world by such a close acquaintanceship of the spinuers of Europe aud America 
with the growers of the South, rejoices that so many of the leading cotton manu- 
facturers of the Old World are to see for themselves something of the resources 
of this world’s cotton-growing center. Out of such a visit and such a discussion 
as will take place in Athinta and elsewhere there should come a better acquaint- 
anceship, a clearer understanding of every ramification of this great industry and 
of the many improvements needed to change the methods of cultivation, of pick- 
ing, of ginning, of baling and marketing this, the most royal staple of earth; this, 
the most priceless heritage which a beneficeut Creator hus ever given to any 
people on the face of the globe. 

To all our European visitors and to those from the North who, will join them 
on this trip the MANUracTuRERS’ ReEcorp extends a hearty welcome, a welcome 
Voiced not alone by the business people of the South, but by the ofticials of State 
and Municipal Governments, as presented elsewhere in this issue. 
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MISTAKEN PHILANTHROPY. 
“child 


revived for 


Discussion of labor” legisla- 
tion 


in Virginia by an address of a clergy- 


has been the moment 
man in that State who has been misled 
into believing that the oration last Jan- 
uary of United States Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge on the subject could have the 
Slightest effect for the good of minors 
employed iu industry. and who is labor- 
ing under the misapprehension thiit the 
individuals upon whom Senator LBever- 
idge depended for most of the padding 
of his oration are reliable authorities, 
It is o pity that ministers of the gospel 
should be obliged to appropriate the 
wenpons of Mammon in furtherance of 


a cause in which they are supposed to | 


> 


, be the selected leaders, the advancement 


of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is a pity 
that 90 many of them turn their backs 
upon the domain of the highest ethics 
in which they are supposed to be ex- 
perts and venture into the field of social 
economics, in which not even the spe- 
cially trained who are honest assume 
to be anything more than investigators. 
If the minister of the gospel should 
study the effects of legislation as a 
promoter of morality—and the “child 
labor” question is essentially a moral 
question—he would discover that that 
particular weapon of Mammon ts dou- 
ble-edged and is more than likely to 
injure the very persous for whose bene- 
fit it is forg If ministers of the 





gospel essaying to become social re 
formers by way of legislative lobbies 
should investigate the effects of “child 
labor” legislation already accomplished 
upon the integrity of the rising genera- 
tion, if they could but know how such 
legislation has become an active culti- 
vator of deceit, lying and perjury and 
a sapper of personal honor, it is be- 
lieved that none of them would be 
found among the deluded followers of 
social agitators, whether moved by po- 
litical ambition or by salaries of philan- 
thropy, and that all of them would give 
undivided attention to their duty of 
preaching the gospel, which, neglected, 
is directly responsible for evils asso- 
ciated with the commercial employ- 
ment of minors. 


THE TIDE IS TURNING. 

The conservative people of the South, 
awakening to the call of duty to them- 
selves and to their section, are moving 
toward the brondest efforts for the up- 
building in industrial and general busi- 
ness interests and for discouraging the 





political agitation which has so often 
cursed this section in the past. The 
Commercial Club of Louisville, which 
has been such a great factor in the ad- 
vancement of that city, has organized 
an industrial bureau the 
development of the manufacturing in- 
terests of that city, and one of the first 
publications sent out from the new bu- 


looking to 


reau says: 

The days of the professional politician are 
numbered. Feuds and factions are passing 
before the advance of the schoolhouse and 
the church. Gredter civilization paves the 
way for greater development. 

Had this policy been pursued by the 
whole State of Kentucky during 
last 25 years there would have been no 
necessity for the industrial bureau la- 
menting, as it now does, the fact that 
there are 550,000 native-born Kentuck- 
ians living in other States, to the loss 
of Kentucky and to the great blessing 
of their adopted homes. lad this policy 
been pursued there would have been 
such material advancement in 
tucky that these 550,000 people would 
have found a greater field for work at 
home than elsewhere, and the indus- 
trial bureau would not then have had 
to say: 

If Kentucky's soil had been as intelligently 


worked by Kentuckians as the soil of other 
States, if Kentucky's hills had been delved 


sources in minerals, 


! 
of such a club. Such broad and limit- 


less resources as Texas has should pro- 
duce men of broad horizon, men who, 
matching the natural advantages of the 
State, will lead its industrial move- 
ment forward until Texas ranks as one 
of the world’s greatest centers of 
wealth and population. And next to 
Texas, Arkansas joins the procession, 
and .the' State Board of Trade organ- 
ized last week at Little Rock has in 
view the material development of that 
empire as opposed to the political game 
which has proved of so much injury to 
Arkansas. Think of Arkansas, with its 
area of 10,000 square miles more than 
that of Pennsylvania, with its vast re- 
in timber, in soil 


}and in climate, and imagine how great 


| the country, stemming the wild 


the | 


will be its development when these 
latent resources are utilized to the 
fullest possible extent for the creation 


of employment, the development of 
wealth and the betterment of man- 
kind. All along the line the South is 


awakening, and with this spirit at work 
this section should become, by virtue of 
the character of its people and its old- 
time policy, the conservative force of 
agita- 
tion which has threatened injury not 
simply to the business interests, but to 
the very spirit and life of constitutional 
Government. 


nal 





“CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY.” 

In this day of criticism and denuncia- 
tion, when not alone 
but many religious journals, absolutely 


secular papers, 


without any knowledge of the things 
which they denounce, or any effort 


whatever to learn the truth about them, 
are berating great industrial leaders 
and the economic forces of the day, it 
is refreshing to read in the editorial 
columns of the Lutheran Church Visitor 


lof Columbia the following: 


Ken- | 


which 


| 


as scientifically by Kentuckians as the hills | 


of other States, Kentucky would today be 
the foremost State in the Union. 

For under such conditions, witb the 
thought of the State concentrated upon 


progress and prosperity rather than 
upon politics and feuds, Kentucky 
would today rank in population and 


wealth compared with other States in 
proportion to its marvelous rich nat- 
for few States in all 


ural resources, 


| by the cotton-mill authorities. 


the Union are quite so abundantly | 


blessed with a combination of natural 
resources and attractions as Kentucky 

And as the thought of Kentucky is 
turning from politics to business, so is 
the thought of other States. Texas has 
organized “The 
Club,” and, commenting on its work, the 
Austin Statesman says: 

Politics Is one thing the club will not 
stand for at all. The club ts for Texas. 
Men in the club are widely disagreed as to 
State policies, and will ever be so, no doubt. 
But the mena in that club are for settling 
Texas up and making of its lands, its cll- 
mates, its mines, its fields, its minerals and 


Texas Five Million | 


| make or mar. 


Captains of industry occupy more respon- 
sible positions In this day than the crowned 
heads of the earth. In a great measure they 
control the social and mora! welfare of those 
turn the wheels of industry. It is a 
sacred trust that many rich and powerful 
manufacturers do not even grasp, not*to say 
anything about their association with the 
human beings whose well-being they can 
There are notable exceptions 
pointed to by name and 
however, in our Southland. This is 
especially the case in our cotton-mill dis- 
tricts. Here in Columbia the managers of 
the large mills manifest an abiding interest 
in the social and religious welfare of those 
whom they employ. Not only do they con- 
tribute money for these purposes, but they 
are solicitous about the results and success 
of religions work in their mill communities, 
Some of the best equipped school buildings 
in the South have been bullt and furnished 
We have in 
mind one mill town of 5000 people where not 
a policemen is needed, so perfectly and suc- 
cessfully has a certain captain of industry 
shown that if a corporation may not have a 
soul of its own it can at least have a care 
for the souls of those whom it employs. 
Carroll D. Wright uttered a truth In saying 
that the captain of industry “is something 
more than a producer: he is an instrument 
of God for the upbuilding of the race.” 
Let us pray that all captains of industry 
may be so guided to perform such a grand 
mission as is set before them. 


who 


could be 
place, 


The great majority of the “Captains 
of Industry” fully realize their re- 
sponsibility. They know that they are 
but instruments in the working out of 


| humanity’s destiny, and many of them 


its every resuufce all that ts coming to them, | 


and, all told, make Texas the greatest, 
grandest and proudest Commonwealth on 
God's footstool. 

No wonder the Statesman gets en- 
thuslastic when it talks of the possi- 
bilities of Texas under the leadership 


would gladly cease the struggle and 
take life easy but for the fact that they 
feel that a lazy life is a disgrace and 
that so long as they have mental and 
physical powers they must use them. 
The unutilized talent is to them the 
buried talent. It is popular today to 
attack the great business leaders and 
corporations. That seems to be the 
surest way to ride into public notice. 
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Preaching the gospel of hate is the sure 
The de- 


cotton-mill owners is the 


road to the mob’s applause. 
nunciation of 
only way some people could ever make 
themselves heard of, and so, caring not 
for the truth, they put forth false state- 
ments and repeat them, even when facts 


disprove their position. A great South- 


ern orator, when once charged with 
making statements contrary to the 
facts, said: “Facts embarrass me.” In 
this embarrassment he was different 


from the average sociologist of the day, 


and from many of the newspapers, for 


facts do not embarrass them. They 
don’t care a rap for facts, and if facts 
are contrary to their statements, so 
much the worse for facts. 

THE BLUNDER NOT OURS. 

If the Times-Union of Jacksonville 


little more careful it 


would have been saved from making a 


had been just a 


blunder in attempting to criticise the 
Recorp, Discussing 


cotton 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
the 
Secretary 


the crop, it takes 
the Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, in which 


value of 
report of 


the value of last year’s crop is put at 
the 





$716,352,000, as proof of incorrect 





ness of the estimate made by the editor 
of the 


weeks ago to the effect 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD some 
that 
cotton <¢ rop, included, 


be worth about SS800.000,000, 


last year’s 
cottonseed would 
Secretary 
course, only 
the 
Ss] cifi 


refers, of 
The 


RECORD 


Hester's 
to the lint 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


report 
cotton, editor of 


very 


eally said “cotton and cottonseed,” and 
even this very wording was quoted in 
the Times-Union, but its editor seems 
not to have known that Secretary Ies- 
ter dealt only with the lint cotton, 
though he should have known it, for 
Secretary Hester’s report specifically 
refers to the commercial crop of cot- 


ton. In addition to the lint, which Sec- 
retary: Hester estimates at $716,552,000, 
there were over 6,000,000 tons of seed, 
and the average selling price for largely 
over 8.000.000 tons was $14.50 per ton, 
total 


iseed nearly $90,000,- 


making on the same average a 
value of the cott 
If this be added to Secre tary lles- 


ter’s estimate of $716.000,000 we have a 


O00 


total of over S806,000,000 as 


: and cottonseed,” 
than 


the 


of last year’s ‘cotton 


or some millions more the round 
MANUFAC- 
Those 


like 


figure estimate made by 


rurErs’ Recorp some weeks ago 


who may sometimes be tempted 


the T'imes-Tnion, to criticise statements 


of the MAanvracturers’ Recorp will 
very generally find themselves in the 
position of that paper as heing the one 
(hat has made the mistake For 25 


vears the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp has 


been developing a system of statistical 


information about the South, and ft 
never makes haphazard guesses, as 
those who sometimes undertake to criti- 
cise our figures always find out. Our 
friend of the Times-Union will, of 
course, explain to its readers that the 
mistake was its own and not ours 
a 
A STUDY OF RAILROAD CON 


DITIONS. 


An interesting study of “Railroad 
is presented in the 
the 


which publishes articles on 


Overcapitalization” 


current number of Journal of Ac- 


eountaney 


ihe subject by one newspaper editor, 


one writer on rnilrond finance, two unt 


versity professors and two practical 
railroad men. They are, respectively 
Victor Rosewater, Carl Snyder, Profs. 
Irving Fisher and W. G. Langworthy- 


Taylor, Stuyvesant Fish and F. A, De 
lano, 
There appears to be no denial of the 


overenpitalization of some railroads, at 


the value | 


| 


least, and, granting that it does exist in 


part, one may turn to the more im 


vrtant questions as to how the value 
] l 
should be esti- 


of railroad property 


mated and whether railroad rates are 
affected by 
the latter, only one of the six contrib 
that 


rates; he is 


the capitalization. As to 


overcapitalization 
Mr. 


The others 


thinks 
high 


utors 
tends to Rose 
water, the newspaper man 

are all opposed to his theory. The opin 
ion expressed by the railroad men that 
earning power should be accepted as a 
basis for valuation seems to be the 
proper method of estimating the value 
The 


railroads by 


proposed re 
the Federal 
regarded by the rail 


of railroad property 
valuation of 
Government is 
road men as expensive and unnecessary 
the professors as desirable for 


the editor 


and by 


investors, while above named 


thinks it would be good for all con 


cerned, It may be noted, however, that 
Mr. Fish that 


demonstrate that 


revaluation would 


the 


says 
railroads as a 
and = he 
the 


whole are undercapitalized, 


the 
value of railway 


quotes census as giving com 


mercial operating 


property in this country as $11 
244 852.000, or S$1.6590.384.289 in ex 
cess of the total amount of railroad 


stocks and bonds not owned by railroad 

orporations, as reported by the Inter 

state Commerce Commission 
Concerning a remedy for the pre 


situation, Mr. Delano pithily says that 


he thinks a remedy will come by the 
natural operation of the law of « non 
ics and in the form of hard times, 
which, he pertinently remarks, is more 


bringing people to their 


else, although 


effective in 


senses than anything 


those least able to stand it will be hurt 
most 

Whether the hard times which Mr 
Delano fears come or not, it can but be 
admitted that the course of some Legis 
latures in dealing with the railroad 


has been of such a character as to push 


them toward the region of hard times 


It can be hoped, however, that the ef 
forts which are being made by cool 
sane heads to check the widespread at 
tacks on corporations will be of avail 
and prevent a period of severe retrench 
ment that would be trying to both capi 
tal and but the 


latter 


labor, partic ularly to 
ee 
AUTOMOBILE OUTLAWS. 


On charges of recklessly driving an 


ane endangering human life 
Massa 


overspeed 


antomohbile 


a wealthy resident of a husett 


town has been fined $20 for 


ing, $25 for refusing to 


top his ma 


chine at the command of a policeman 


and bas been sentenced to three month 
in the House of Correction, Good! It 
about time that automobilists who vio 
late the law should be sent to the Ilouse 
the 


other institution where they mA have 


of Correction, workhouse or some 
1 short course of instruction in respect 
for the Inw, It has 
joo common for wealthy nautomohbilists 


become entirely 
to defy the law and to endanger human 
life stinply because they can afford to 


in the coun 


pay the fine. Of all people 

try, men of wealth are the ones who 
should lead in strict observance of law 
Inasmuch as they, more than any other 


element, have most to lose if the law is 
defied, Violation of a particular law 
is a sure cultivator of disregard for all 
are about 86,000,000 in- 


Tnited States. Of that 


law. There 


habitants of the 


number perhaps 500,000, or an almost 
infinitesimal proportion, use automo 
mobiles, and about nine-tenths of the 
users of automobiles are persistent and 
flagrant violators of the law agatnst 
spelling, not only in contempt of the 


law, but in utter disregard of the gchts 
of the other 84,500,000 inhabita of 
the United States If these 84,500,000 
should adopt the theory the automo 
bilists and do anything which they 
chose to do and had the power to do, tl 
150.000 law-breaking I mn . 
would have no right t [ 
ndignation of the other l 0 
the country should find a ver i 
ing every aut ( even 1 a 
no violence to the « ‘ ( j 
them. If the exar ( in M hu 
setts should be generally ad ‘ da 
few of the brutes b rh ! 
unity to break rocks « th 
higl vs, to wenve } 

ve it SOME othe il ( 

e under tl pice cle 
guard of police anth he 
vould be i fair wav of « ‘ 
wi results o 14 ’ lawless! s 
lowing fror | ( ] ) ‘ y 
uutlaws 

———_»-+2 - 
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PRE-KINDERGARTEN FINANCE. 


rhe city of B 


City So r who | pon 
estilo! 0 Wl | re 
1 evidently for 1 ty ll 

egality Ihe Lb 
ne to b 1 su ! 
if e auf ‘ 
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, stery mad ! 
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vie after the fullest inve in dl 
der mal ns at that ft ‘ 
\ us the «ity 1 1th 
ould hard pass } ter 
ruptey cou 
--s? 
PLUCK, NOT LUCK 
| ht vent go a Southern b ) 
ent of age hose y 
gled to give hi . fair educati ‘ 
Ni Yor ind red no in 
bh SS ver " ly x the el 
len laborers gl ! 
1 the stre > Notwithst | he ey 
( e of living in New York. this b 
id his way, putting up with ins 
nveniences and hardships, and fi 
time to devote many hours to study, If 
letermined to know everytl g t 
d be learnes if o s wut tl 
, vor e wae th e 
loved Ile wns at , 
der, but he dete ltor | ‘ 
top if dv and efficiency could 
lish he result Unaided, with 
mucking except h own hones 
riety ind devotion to wor he spent 
is venings | the br ( of New 
\ ¢ himself by netnt 1 
| eV eT ) cg} 1 } 
nt y The ] } | 
s but | t 
encey brought a volur v offer in 
rense of snints to £1200 vent 
When he bad bees connected with this 
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me company for four years the gen 
il superintendent, who was managing 
the construction of the largest plant of 
S d in the world, involving the ex 
enditure of a great many millions of 
lol s, resigned to take a position else 
vl lle s asked » find a su 
( rr, and her ended this young 
Southern 1 1 then 283 years of age 
rhe owner s 1 that he was too young 
- ‘ l ] ’ bil \ but the 
rm tendent s lhek: WwW more about 
he | ess lw e fitted to 
hh lle it tl othe 1 in the 
el And so 2 he s advanced 
nd g ‘ Saene f liv tion of 
his { l ] \ vd wed 
S7000 a ‘ \ ve two later 
he ¢ ' g¢ concerns 
l ry hicl plied a larg 
lhe ( il f e constru 
f ! ’ ‘ ‘ »> much im 
l th tl b ( ibility and 
ef! wy of \ 1, in that after 
! Lyle they luced 
) I ] e re inne 
‘ t of heir ws wl h « ploys 
‘ 1OO0 d echan d carries 
iD i“ veri s tl hout 
! 1 , ad te ] ii 
1 i ent f S10.000 a 
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] Soutl } no equip 
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Southern 128,974, an increase 


of 2190 bales 


spinners, 


CAROLINA WATER-POWERS. 
Mr. D. E. Schand, C. E., 
about 300,000 horse-power is available on 
the streams of South for 
tical development, of which about 125,000 


has been developed, though not all utilized, 


estimates that 


Carolina prac- 


leaving 175,000 horse-power still available. 
That is the conclusion of a study by Mr. 
Schand of the developed and undeveloped 
water-powers of the State, which is to be 
used in a permanent handbook of South 
Carolina resources issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce and Immi- 
gration, Mr. E. J. Watson, commissioner. 
The study has been printed in advance 
sheets and is a careful survey of the oppor- 
tunities for water-power development. It 
contains a list of 67 in the 


State operated wholly or in part by water- 


cotton mills 
power, with some description of each power 


and also a table showing the extent of 
water-powers in the several rivers and the 


progress made in their development. 





WHITE FUEL. 
Italy is not the only European country 
what is poetically 


which is developing 


called resources of white fuel—water-pow- 
ers. United States Consul F. S. Johnson 
of Bergen mentions one of these develop- 
ments in Norway, and with some details of 
the construction work designed to utilize 
the water of the great Ringedalsvand of 
Norway, into which the Skjaeggedalsfos 
flows for power for factories at Odda. 
From the lake there is a tunnel 984 feet 
long to a smaller lake, Lillevand. From 
that point there is another tunnel more 
than long, 10 feet wide and 8 
feet hich to the face of the rock facing the 
Sorfjord. The tunnel 
enters strong pipes, which carry it down 
a decline of about 1312 feet to the power 
station with a force estimated at 40,000 


horse-power, of which 20,000 will be util- 


two miles 


water from this 


ized at once. 


INDIAN TERRITORY ASPHALT. 





Five Varieties in Seemingly Inex- 
haustible Quantities. 
{Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 
Tulsa, I. T., September 18. 

Indian Territory is especially rich in 
minerals, and possibly the most valuable 
among them may prove to be crude asphalt, 
of which seemingly inexhaustible deposits 
are known to exist in the Chickasaw Na- 
tion and other portions of the Territory. 

Mr. Chas. M. Gould, geologist of the 
State University of Oklahoma, at Norman, 
informs the writer that there have already 
been developed five distinct varieties of 
this material, the first two being known as 
grahamite and gilsonite, the other three as 
wurtzelite, wintite and oker, each variety 
differing materially from the other as to 
composition. In this connestion it must 
be understood that all asphalt impounds 
is simply nothing more than the residue 
left after the distillation of petroleum. In 
every instance these deposits have mate- 
rialized only along fault lines, these lines 
being great fissures or crevices, where the 
one side and 


up on 


In the words of Pro- 


rocks have slipped 
down on the other. 
fessor Gould: “At some unknown depth 
this fault or fissure has penetrated an oil 
deposits and this oil has ascended along 
the fissure and penetrated or impregnated 
the rocks on either side. If the rock is 
sandstone, the deposit is known as sand 
asphalt; if limestone, as lime asphalt, and 
if clay, as clay asphalt. Some of this ma- 
terial in diversified rock is known as gra- 
hamite, gilsonite, etc.” 

There are no means of even approxi- 
mately estimating the quantity of asphalt 
material in Indian Territory, for the depths 
of the fissures are wholly unknown, but to 
judge from the average width of the fis- 
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sures and the average depths to the oil 
pools or lakes, it may well be surmised 
that the supply is absolutely inexhaustible. 
IIlundreds of these fissures or so-called 
veins have been discovered, and more are 
being rapidly uncovered. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a farmer in breaking up 
new ground to turn up black rock and dis- 
cover that an asphalt vein crosses his field, 
while ranchmen in digging postholes fre- 
quently strike asphalt rock of good quality 
within a foot or two of the surface, These 


fissures are, many of them, miles in length, | 


the rocks for 50 feet on 


either side are impregnated with asphalt. 


while or more 


Up to within a very few months no 
means had been discovered through which 
the material of deposits 


could be utilized, and therefore they were 


these asphalt 


beginning to be looked upon, as were the 
gyp deposits of Oklahoma for years, as so 
much waste. Yankee ingenuity, however, 
discovered a means of utilizing the gyp, 
and now it is one of the profitable products 
of that territory, and is destined at no dis- 
to of 
wealth to the people of the new State. 


tant day become a great source 


In December last the writer visited Ard- 
that 
doubt as to whether crude asphalt could 


more, and at time he expressed a 
‘ver be utilized for any valuable purpose. 
Ile had hope that science would sooner or 
later evolve some means by which it could 
be brought into use. His hope was real- 


ized in a much shorter time than he ex- 
pected, for in May last he again visited 
Ardmore and there witnessed the laying 
of as fine streets of native asphalt as exist 
in any of the cities of the world; in fact, 


it appeared to him to be of more splendid 


texture and eminently more durable than 
any other asphalt pavements he had ever 
inspected. Success was achieved simply 
through experiment—the grinding, mixing 
ind heating of the several varieties until 
the desired consistency was reached. 

In this connection the city of St. Louis 
has been engaged during the past several 
years in replacing some of her heavy gran- 
ite-paved streets with a natent asphalt 
composition, which has so far given per- 
fect satisfaction. It has endured the heavy 
traffic incident to such streets as those in 
the vicinity of the and 
the writer left 
ruary was still standing the wear and tear 
The asphalt 


manifested 


custom-house, 
when St. Louis last Feb- 
without a sign of giving way. 
upon the 
the same qualities as that upon the streets 
of St. 
tured it will not be many years until the 
be a 


streets of Ardmore 


Louis, and the prediction is ven- 
asphalt of Indian Territory will 
standard article in the matter of paving 
throughout the cities of the world. 
Already companies are being organized 
not only in Indian Territory, but in Texas, 
for the production of Indian Territory 
asphalt. It is understood that among the 
heaviest of these companies is the Graham- 
ite of Dallas, Texas, which is utilizing the 
immense grahamite deposit which lies in 
Nation, 24 miles 
southeast of Duncan. F. M. P. 


the Chickasaw about 





West Virginia Board of Trade. 


The third annual convention of the West 
Virginia Board of Trade will be held at 
Elkins October 8-9, 
the largest and most 


and promises to be 
representative gath- 
ering in the history of the organization. 
The Elkins Board of Trade has charge of 
the arrangements and is planning a pro- 
gram which promises to make the meeting 
a success. This will include a reception 
by Senators Elkins and Davis and a visit 
on the Coal & Coke Railway to several of 
the large mines owned by these well-known 
captains of industry. 

Vice-President Charles W. Fairbanks 
will address the convention on Tuesday 
evening. The Vice-President will discuss 
business topics of interest to all West Vir- 


| 


| ginians, and his address promises to be a 
notable one. Besides Mr. Fairbanks, it is 
expected that Governor Dawson, Tax Com- 
missioner White, Superintendent of 
Schools Miller, Highway Commissioner 
Williams and other State officials will 
make talks concerning the State’s develop- 
ment, taxation, schools, good roads and 
other things eminently connected with the 
advancement and upbuilding of the State. 

President Henry G. Davis has recently 
completed the roster of committees, whose 
include such able and _ well- 
known men as Hon. A. B. Fleming of 

Fairmont, Hon. W. P. Hubbard of Wheel- 

ing, Hon. George Byrne of Charleston, 

Labor Commissioner Barton and others. 


chairmen 


It is expected that large delegations will 
be present from all the principal cities of 
the State and action taken on many sub- 
jects connected with the advancement and 
upbuilding of West Virginia. 





“HELENA TO THE FORE.” 


What Its People Are Doing for An 


Arkansas City. 

[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 

Helena, Ark., September 19. 
A city having the business ability, civic 
pride and keen foresight to raise $100,000 
in less than 24 hours by voluntary sub- 
scriptions to bring a railroad into its bor- 
ders shows conclusively that the people in 
this section have faith in the great com- 
mercial power of the iron horse, and this, 
too, when Helena has water transportation 
making her in some respects independent 
The $100,000 raised by 
voluntary subscription was for the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railroad, which 


of the railroads. 


will run from Kansas City to this place, 
opening up a vast rich and productive ter- 


ritory. Right on top of this stroke of 


publie policy the citizens of Helena, 
backed by the Business Men’s League, 


managed to raise in one afternoon $28,000 


for bonuses for manufacturing plants, 
showing their faith in the city as a devel- 


oping center for industrial projects. As 
pertinently remarked Mr. E. C. Hornor, 
president of the Business Men’s League: 
“We have here a city with a future, and 
that future largely depends upon the pub- 
lic spirit of our citizens and their knowl- 
edge and conception of our wonderful ad- 
We 
must affiliate with the railroads in a spirit 


vantages, possibilities and resources. 


Every available 
A help- 
ing hand must be extended all new or con- 


of fairness and justice. 
means of growth must be utilized. 


templated industrial plants, and we must 


learn the great lesson of manufacturing 
our abundant raw material within our own 
mate- 


gates, and not sending out our raw 


rial to be manufactured up into articles of 
commercial utility which can be done right 
here at home.” 

that 


Helena is within a radius of 75 miles of 


Your correspondent is informed 
the largest body of virgin timber to be 
found in the United States, embracing an 
area of considerably over 1,000,000 acres 
of oak, hickory, cypress, gum, cottonwood, 
persimmon and dogwood. Jt is only very 
recently that this large body of timber has 
become accessible. The levees, which have 
been largely built by Government aid, have 
protected all the lower lands from over- 
flow, permitting the railronds to build 
through this- section such roads, for in- 
stance, as the Memphis, Helena & Loui- 
siana Railroad, which is just now being 
opened up for traffic, and the Missouri & 
North Arkansas, extending from Kansas 
City to Helena, traversing three counties 
never before penetrated by a railroad. 
These counties contain the finest quality, 


and in abundant measure, of white oak | 
and hickory to be feund in the United 


| States. 


Five railroads run into Helena—St. 


Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, Arkan- 





sas Midland, Memphis, Helena & Loui- 
siana, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the 
Missouri & North Arkansas. Helena has 
fine water transportation, such as the 
White river, Arkansas river, St. Francis 
river and the Mississippi river. These 
great waterways control the freight rates 
in on the rough material and that out on 
the manufactured material. 

The public spirit of Helena is cumula- 
It extends to every man, boy and 
child in the city, and their cry by day and 
by night is: “Helena to the Fore!” Your 
correspondent, in speaking with Mr. ‘J. W. 
Burks, Jr., the indefatigable industrial 
commissioner of the Business Men’s 
League, was informed that there is now 


tive. 


invested in industrial plants and manu- 
facturing enterprises in Helena $10,000,- 
000. These plants number 40, and there 
is paid out in wages yearly $2,500,000. 


, 


“We realize,” said Mr. Burks, a secretary 


who and accomplishes results, 
“that in order to build up a city we must 


and our Industrial 


gets out 
have manufacturers, 
League encourages every new enterprise 
coming to our city with a helping hand. 
Our new factories recently established here 
are the Helena Wood & Ware Co., em- 
ploying 200 men; Helena Manufacturing 
Co., emplaying 600 men; Paepacke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., employing 250 men; Arkan- 
Oak Co., Rex 
Hoop, Stave & Heading Co., employing 
200 Hockly-Phelps-Ponnell 
pany, employing 50 men, and Upham & 
All of these 
located Helena 
within the last 18 months, largely: through 


employing 50 men; 


sas 


men ; Com- 
Agler, employing 50 men. 
industries have been in 
the efforts of the Business Men’s League. 
So you see we believe and maintain that 
in order to grow we must have manufac- 
turing plants to use up our raw material, 
and today we have room for many more, 
with the assurance of profitable invest- 


ments in almost every line.’ 


Helena is at the head of deep-water 
navigation. Under the rough-material 


rate enforced in Arkansas the rate upon 
logs is reduced to two cents per 100 for 
50 miles, and the haul beyond that distance 
is increased only by a small addition to 
the above amount. In this respect Helena 
is especially blessed in transportation. The 
outbound rate on manufactured material 
is especially low, owing to the competition 
afforded by the Mississippi river. Hence 
it will be readily seen that capitalists and 
investors have an excellent opportunity for 
the investment of capital in this progres- 
sive city in Arkansas. Today the popula- 
tion of Helena is 12,000. The banks have 
a combined capital and deposits of $4,000,- 
000, or $335 to every man, woman and 
child in the city of Helena. 

The city offers special inducements for 
furniture factories, agricultural-implement 
works, wagon and box factories, novelty 
factories, and, in fact, all kinds of indus- 
tries in the woodworking line. The nat- 
ural advantages for woodworking and tex- 
tile industries is abundantly prolific here. 
Over 100,000 bales of cotton are handled 
in Helena annually, and two large cotton 
Helena has 
a future, and the Business Men’s League 
is determined to place every 2dvantage and 
opportunity before the people at home and 
those from abroad to make it one of the 
great industrial and commercial centers of 
the State of Arkansas. 

ALEXANDER HELPER. 


compresses are in operation. 





Wants Location for Ice Plant. 

The MANUFACTURERS’ REcoRD is ad- 
vised that R. E. Schurtz of Orogrande, 
New Mexico, intends to install an ice 
plant of from 15 to 25 tons daily capacity 
in the Southwest. He is now seeking a 
suitable location for the enterprise, and 
invites information as to this phase of the 
Pure water and a demand 
for ice are the principal factors required. 


proposition. 


September 26, 1907.] 
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Foreign Cotton Manufacturers Welcomed by Southern Authorities. 


Between October 5 and October 16 a party of more than 100 representatives of the 
textile industry in England, Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, Italy and Portugal 


will be traveling through the cotton belt of the South in observation of the actual 


vathering of the cotton crop and the handling of it on its way to the mills. The party 
will make a number of brief stops during their tour, and will be given eve-ywher? a 


hearty welcome. This is evidenced by the following messages to them which Governors 


of a number of States and the Mayors of the cities where the visitors will stop have 


framed at the instance of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD: 


MEANS GREAT THINGS FOR TWO INTERESTS. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Raleigh, N. C., September 23. 
Through you personally and your great magazine I desire in the name 
of North Carolina to extend a most cordial and hearty welcome to the Euro- 
pean cotton manufacturers who will visit our country in October. Their 
visit means great things for both the cotton-grower and cotton-spinner, and 
the upbuilding of these two interests will add antold wealth and prosperity 
to the South. Our people will therefore show every courtesy to the cotton 
manufacturers and to make this trip both pleasant and 


profitable. 


do all we can 
R. B. GLENN, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


WILL OBSERVE THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Columbia, 8. C., September 253. 

It gives me great pleasure as Governor of the State of South Carolina, 
being one of the greatest States in the Union, to send kind greetings to the 
delegation of cotton spinners of Europe. I bid them welcome to the great 
State of South Carolina. I hope that they may spend their time pleasantly, 
and that when they see what is being accomplished in this country they 
will become satisfied that the South is making progress in all lines of busi- 
ness, and especially in the line of manufacturing cotton fabrics. 

M. F. ANSEL, 
Governor of South Carolina. 


WHAT EUROPEAN MILLS HAVE DONE FOR COTTON. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.| 
Atlanta, Ga., September 23. 

It gives me pleasure through your paper to join in the extension of a 
most cordial welcome to the cotton spinners of Europe. The great product 
of the Southern States must pass in large part through their mills before it 
is ready for consumption. In 1800 the United States exported $2,000 bales 
of cotton; this year we will export 8,000,000 bales, and it has been the 
plants handled in large part by our guests that have made this enormous 
product possible. They will receive a warm 
xrows. 


sate of our great 
in that section where cotton 


increased 

welcome 
HOKE SMITH, 

Governor of Georgia. 


FOR A MORE INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Jackson, Miss., September 23. 
in behalf of the cotton-raisers of Mississippi I desire to extend to the 
delegation of cotton spinners from Europe a most cordial invitation to visit 
the State of Mississippi while on their tour of the South. A more intimate 
acquaintance with the methods of growing and handling cotton on the 
part of the manufacturers and the meeting of the manufacturers by the 
planters and’ cotton-raisers can only be productive of good both to the 
manufacturers and the cotton-raisers I want to assure these gentlemen 
that it will give the people of Mississippi great pleasure to afford them 
every facility for acquiring information that they desire. All that they 
will have to do is to let us know just what they want, and we will try to 
provide it. 
VARDEMAN, 
Governor of Mississippi. 


JAS. K. 


NOTHING COULD EXCEED THE VISIT IN INTEREST. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 


Baton Rouge, La., September 

The coming of a delegation of leading European cotton spinners to the 

South to inspect our cotton-growing, handling and maufacturing condi- 

tions is a matter of great moment and importance. Nothing ceuld exceed 

it in interest at this time. The entire South will greet and welcome the 

delegation. Louisiana extends a hearty invitation to the delegation to visit 

New Orleans, Shreveport, Baton Rouge and other points. Hope your editor, 

Mr. Edmonds, will be with party. We want to show our appreciation of 
the great work in the South the Manufacturers’ Reeord is doing. 

NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 
Governor of Loutsiana. 


TO GREET GUESTS IN FAIREST ROBES. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Little Rock, Ark., September 23. 

To the Delegation of Cotton Spinners from Europe: It is with pleasure 
that my department receives the information that our State is to be so sig- 
nally honored as we shall deem ourselves by receiving a visit from a dele- 
gation of European business men interested in the cotton-spinning indus- 
tries. When you come to Arkansas you will be nearthe center of the historic 
Louisiana purchase, that act of expansion so prominent in the great deeds 
of the illustrious President Jefferson. The wisdom of his farsightedness 
has been exemplified by the agricultural development of this magnificent 
section, once a barren wilderness. Cotton being our chief agricultural 
product, it reigns supreme as our most important commodity. In quantity 
and quality abundant we produce it here, and at this season of the year, 
when our whole Southern cotton territory is blossoming with this plant 
fully developed, we feel that we are wearing our fairest robes. To have 








you come to visit us in this condition is to us a pleasure indeed, and to this 
scene we bid you a cordial and sincere Southern welcome. 
Sincerely yours, 
xX. 


0. PINDALL, 


Acting Governor of Arkansan, 


WILL BE CORDIALLY RECEIVED. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Charlotte, N.C 
We gladly welcome the foreign cotton-mill men to our city. 
be cordially received and cared for. 


+ September 24. 
They will 
Ss. S. MeNINCH, 

Mayor of Charlotte. 


WARM WELCOME ASSURED. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record. | 
Greenville 8S. C., September 25. 


Is it too late to send through greeting of welcome to the Euro- 


pean spinners? 


you a 


G. HEYWARD MAHON, 


Mayor of Greenville. 


TO MAKE THE VISIT INSTRUCTIVE AND PLEASANT. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record. | 

Atlanta, 

The visit to the South of the delegation 
will be of intense interest to our section of the country. 
rest assured that they will receive a hearty welcome while in 
very finest quality 


Gia., September 


of European cotton spinners 
These visitors may 
Atlanta. Our 
of the 


We shall take pleasure 


city is in the Piedmont region, where grows the 
staple that has brought these visitors to America, 
in making certain that they see every feature of the growing, handling and 
manufactoring of the officially for the 
city, I desire to welcome these Europeans to Atlanta, and upon their arrival 
here will their wisit and 
instructive. 


cotton in our vicinity. Speaking 


we leave nothing undone to make pleasant 


Ww. R. JOYNER, 


Mayor of Atlanta. 


OF SPINNERS COULD NOT BE MORE TIMELY 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record. | 

Birmingham, Ala., September 22. 
its City takes 
the delegation of cotton spinners 


COMING 


of Birmingham, through Mayor and Conunell, 


welcoming to this city 


The city 
xzreat pleasure in 





In the visit of these gentle 
both 
at 


from Europe on their tour of this country. 
to Birmingham it is believed good the spinners 
and the cotton men The this time 
demanding great attention from Birmingham, and the visit of the spinners 


much can result to 


of this section. cotton industry in 


could not have been more timely. made for the 
entertainment of the de 
their visit to Birmingham a most pleasant one. 
Southern cities will be 


ham, 


All preparations are being 





exgation, and every effort will be extended to make 
Hoping their visit to other 
profitable, and awaiting their arrival in irming- 
respectfully yours, 

JOHN kL. PARKER, 


Acting Mayor of Birmingham. 


I beg to remain, 


HEARTY WELCOME TO THE YAZOO DELTA 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record. | 

Greenville, 

The citizens of Greenville, Miss., send greetings to the European cotton 

spinners who are to visit the Southern States. We ho 

the Vazoo Delta, and assure them a welcome to the greatest cotton 
country in the world. 


Mias., September 25. 





© to have th 





hearty 
W. YERGER, 
Mayor of Greenville. 


WOULD KEEP THEM DAYS INSTEAD OF HOURS. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record. | 


Greenwood, Miss., September 


The people of Greenwood, the leading cotton market of the world’s 
“wreatest cotiton-producing section, look forward with keenest degree of 
anticipation to the pleasure of the promised visit of our English friends. It 


will be our pleasurable privilege to spare no pains in making them familiar 
with the details of production and the care which the long-staple product 
receives in the Mississippi Delta, and our only with 


us will be days, not hours. 


hope is that their stay 
Ww. T. VARDAMAN, 
Mayor of Greenwood, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VISIT THOROUGHLY APPRECIATED 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record. | 


New Orleans, La., September 
New Orleans will take great pleasure in welcoming the European cotton 





spinners. Anything tbat Interests the cotton industry naturally and neces- 
sarily interests the South, which is so largely lent the welfare 
of that industry. We appreciate fully the importance of such a visit, and 
will give testimony of our appreciation 
will reach here. The Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
holding a special convention in New Orleans to consider the report of the 
special Government agent in regard to the reported bad handling of cotton- 
seed products in foreign ports, for the consideration of the present Austrian 
duty on cottonseed oil and other matters pertaining trade in 
cottonseed products. It is believed that the result will 
result in great benefit to that particular branch of the trade. The vwisit,. 
therefore, of European cotton spinners will prove most timely and appre- 
ciable for the general good of the cotton industry. 
MARTIN BEHRMAN, 
Mayor of New 








when these distinguished visitors 


Association is now 


to foreign 


of this convention 


Orleans. 


HOUSTON WILL OFFER THE EVIDENCE. 
[Speeial Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Houston, Texas, September 23. 
The citizens of Houston look forward with marked favor upon the visit 








58 


of the representatives of the European cotton spinners to the South. They 
court the closest investigation of the advantages of Houston especially for 
all factors of the cotton industry. They claim for Houston that every day 
in the year cheaper and better cotton in larger lots can be laid down upon 


MANUFACTUR 


her wharves than upon the wharves of any other city of the earth; that ’ 


with the completion of her ship channel, now well ander way, by the 
United States Government, cheaper fare on 25 feet of tidewater can be 


developed here than elsewhere on the globe; that there will be no port in 
the world that will have any advantages over her in the matter of transpor- 
tation to reach the markets; that taxation is low and her climate excep- 
tionally healthy. To lay evidence of these facts before the European cot- 
ton spinners and to extend them a cordial welcome to investigate conditions 
on the ground as her guests she will send a delegation of her citizens to 
Atlanta. 

B. RICE, 

Mayor of Houston. 


FOR FRIENDLY INTERCHANGE BETWEEN PRODUCER AND BUYER. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.] 

Galveston, Texas, September 

The cotton-producing interests of Texas, through the city of Galveston 
and its Cotton Exchange, extend to the committee of European cotton spin- 
ners who contemplates visiting the cotton-producing districts of the South 
na most cordial invitation to do so. After inspecting the facilities of the 
port of Galveston, through which one-third of the entire prodnction passes, 
they are cordially invited to visit the interior of our State and adjoining 
Territories, that they may become acquainted with our farmers. I believe 
the manufacturer and producer will 


such friendly interchange between 


result in great good to both parties, 
H. A. LANDOS, 
Mayor-President of Galveston. 


TEXARKANA PREPARING TO ENTERTAIN. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Texarkana, Ark., September 
Board of Trade, through M. A. Hays of New York city, 
extended invitation to representatives of the foreign 
spinners association. We are today in receipt of letter from Mr. M. V. 
Richards of Washington saying that the invitation had been accepted and 
The cotton train is expected to reach 


23. 
The Texarkana 


some time past an 


that Texarkana was on its itinerary. 
on October 15. Our people are arranging to entertain the visitors in 


here 
-r in keeping with Texarkana’s position as one of the principal cot- 





nters of the Southwest, 
MORLAN, 
President Board of Trade. 


M. B. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO SOUTHERNERS. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.| 

Memphis, Tenn., September 23. 
The city of Memphis, being the largest cotton market in the world, and 
full of the largest producers of cottonseed in the world, sends greeting to 
the delegation of Europenn cotton spinners who come as visitors to the 
Southern States to study the cotton situation, Everything pertaining to 
cotton, from the sowing of the seed to the time the finished product leaves 
manufacturer, is of vital interest to Southerners, and we have with 

step taken to better present conditions, 
JAMES P. MALONE, 
Mayor of Memphis. 


pleasure every 


IN THE LAND OF GREAT POSSIBILITIES. 


[Special Telegram to Manufacturers’ Record.] 

Corinth, Miss., September 24. 
We welcome the English cotton spinners, both in our official capacity 
and as denizens of the grentest section of our magnificent We 
are on the very threshold of the beautifal South, a land whose people have 
awakened and who absolutely dominate the cotton trade of the world, Cot- 
largely spun and woven 


country. 


ton 


is the staple we produce, and it ts 
various fabrics that are sold 


in all the 

Our land bas 62,000 square miles of coal fields, equally as much of 
and limittess soil capabilities, It produced last year over S800,- 
000,000 bushels of gcrain. We welcome the spinners to the home of King 
Cotton, where they can study the and manufacturing 
of the grent staple in which the whole world is interested, 

J. P. COLLIER, 

Mayor of Corinth. 


you. 


iron ore, 


growing, handling 


These mes ; carry out the promise made by the MANUFAcTURERS’ Recorp on 
November 10, 1904, when, referring to the misconception that had been planted in the 
ninds of the foreign spinners about their proposed trip at that time to the South, it 
said that when the foreign spinners had become fully acquainted with the situation in 
this country they would be assured of a pleasant and profitable welcome. The mes- 
f recall the circumstances of the suggestion of the visit made by the MANUFAC- 
rvReERS’ Recorv in the summer of 1904. The suggestion was embodied in a cordial 
invitation to Pinglish spinners by financiers representing all of the Southern States 


3ank- 


the possi 


who were in New York in attendance upon the annual meeting of the American 
These influential Southerners, without ignoring entirely 


recognized the desirability of bringing the 


ers’ Association, 
billty of raising cotton in other countries 
manufacturers of Murope to study the cotton-growing advantages of the South, and, at 


the same time, to acquaint themselves with the general opportunities of ihat section for 


cotton manufacturing and for other industries. The idea had been promptly seconded 
by Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston, who saw in it a chance for emphasizing the influ- 


ence of cotton as a factor in bringing pence to the world, and also by Mr. D, A. Tomp- 


kins of Charlotte 
These typical utterances from the (wo sectons of the country, amplified and pressed 
by leading newspapers North and South and by textile organs of influence most imme- 


diately concerned with cotton in all {ts phases, were followed by tenders of co-operation 
from such s President L. F. Loree of the Rock Island Company, Second 
Vice-President W. W. Finley and Mr, M. V. Richards, land and indusirial agent, of 
the Southern Railway: Assistant General Passenger Agent J. F. Merry of the Illinois 
Central Rafiroad, Chairman Henry Walters and Third Vice-President T. M. Emerson 
of the Atlantic Const Line, Freight Traffic Manager J. F. Holden of the Chicago, Rock 
[sland & Pacific Railway, Traffic Director J. C, Stubbs of the Union Pacific Railway, 


railroad men a 








ind President 7. Mf. Barr of the Senhonrd Afr Lines from Governors R, M, Cunning: 





into the | 
markets of the civilized world by | 


''T, Jennings. Harry 
| Seydell, W. R. Joyner, Joseph Hirsch, J. 
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ham of Alabama, J. M. Terrell of Georgia, Jefferson Davis of Arkansas, Thomp. B. 
Ferguson of Oklahoma, S. W. T. Lanham of Texas, D. C. Heyward of South Carolina, 
James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, W. S. Jennings of Florida and N. C. Blanchard 
of Louisiana; from such manufacturers as Charles Adamson of the Cedartown Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, T. I. Hickman of the Graniteville Company, operating two mills 
in South Carolina: F. B. Gordon of the Eagle and Phenix Mills of Columbus, Ga.; 
William T. Lang of the Brookside Mills of Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Haywood of Haw 
River, N. C.; M. W. Dunlop of Mobile, Joseph Norwood of Montgomery, Ala.; Lewis 
M. Parker of Columbia, S. C.; W. I. Weodward of Norwich, Conn.; John Neild of 
New Bedford, Mass., and the Russell Company of Middletown, Conn.: from Mayor 
Hlerman Myers of Savannah, Ga.; Mayor Evan IP. Howell of Atlanta, John R. Young 
for the Savannah Board of Trade, George W. Tiedeman for the Savannah Chamber of 
Commerce, President M. J. Sanders and Secretary H. M. Mayo for the New Orleans 
Progressive Union, Vice-President M. FE. Du Quesney for the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, Secretary Henry Hotter the Memphis Cotton President 
George W. Rogers and Secretary George R. Brown for the Little Rock (Ark.) Board 


for Exchange, 
of Trade, Secretary-Treasurer Alexander Helper for the Danville (Va.) Commercial 
Association, Secretary F. R. Rose for the Fayetteville (N. C.) Chamber of Commerve, 
Secretary C. B. Goetchins for the 
Ga.; Secretary W. G. Cooper for the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Secretary Wood- 
head for the Beaumont (Texas) Chamber of Commerce, Commercial Club of Birming- 
ham, Board of Trade of Columbus, Ga.; President F. B. Gordon for the Georgia Indus- 
trial Association, Harvie Jordan of Monticello, Ga., president of the Farmers’ National 
Congress; Secretary T. K. Turner of the North Carolina Board of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary Martin V. Calvin for the Georgia State Agricultural Society, Secretary H. FE. 
Blakeslee for the Greater Mississippi Association, Southeastern Railway Land and 


foard of Trade and the Commercial League of Rome, 


Industrial Agents’ Association, the Southern Cotton-Growers’ Association, and the 
Alabama Commercial and Industrial Association, the central organization of commer- 
cial bodies in Alabama. 

The Providence (R. 
Manufacturers’ Association in semi-annual meeting urging that body to join in the 
Mr. Gustav Leonhardt, commercial attache of the imperial German con- 


I.) Board of Trade telegraphed to the New England Cotton 


movement. 
sulate-general at New York, put himself in communication with it for the benefit of 
German manufacturers, and the interest in Manchester shown by representative papers, 
by President C. W. Macara of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations ; 
Mr. J. 
was matched by that of such men as Marshall Stevens of Manchester, Thomas R. 


il. IIutton, active in the British Cotton-Growing Association, and by others, 


Ellison, the cotton expert of Liverpool; Atwood Violett, Capt. Hugh R. Garden and 
Col. Alfred B. Shepperson of New York, Prof. J. I. M. Beatty, at the head of the tex- 
tile department of Clemson College, S. C.; John M. Parker, a leading cotton factor of 
New Orleans, and Tom Richardson, manager of the Portland (Ore.) Commercial Club. 
who for several years was active in practieal work for Southern development and 
specially qualified to judge of the benefits to be derived from a meeting of foreign spin- 
ners and American growers and manufacturers. 

From most of the organizations mentioned—organizations representative not only 
of Southern textile interests, but of practically all the progressive energies of the 
South—formal invitations were sent to England, while the expressions of individual 
cotton manufacturers, railroad executives, bankers and other indicated that the project 


would be worked out successfully, as it will be next month. 





ENTERTAIN IN ATLANTA. 


toberts of the joint committee of arrangements 


TO 


Chairman Charles M. 
City Council and the Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta has appointed the following 


from the 


committees for the International Cotton Conference : 
Reception. 
Carter, Oscar Elsas, W. M. Nixon, B. T. 


Dr. J. D. Turner, chairman; Samuel A, 
Scott, W. It. B. Whittier, F. I. Stone, C. M. Candler, George P. Howard, B. L. Wil- 
lingham, Asa G. Candler, Jr.. Hl. BE. Fischer, Harvie Jordan, C. S, Barrett, TH. LL. 


DeGive, Sol D. Tuller, Dr. R. D. Spalding, J. J. Spalding, John Hill, J “PD. Cloudman, 
EK. Chappell, W. R. Jennison, FE. HW. Inman, W. L. Peel, John FE. Cay, FE. 8. Ehney, J. 
as Rf. Blake, J. F. Dickinson, J. J. IT. 
N. MeEachern, EF. C. Peters, F. A. Quillian, 
Key, J. Sid Holland, 1. M. Beutell, W. H. Terrell, A. 11 
Baskin, EF. W. Martin, L. P. Huddleston, C. L. Chosewood, C, W. Mangum, EF. EF. Pom- 
eroy, B. BE. Pearce, 8. C. Glass, I. F. Styron, W. A. Taylor, John W. Grant, W. A. 
Hancock, T. D. Longino, Charles M. Roberts, C. EF. Harman, J. Wilie Pope, Joseph T. 
Orme, David Woodward, F. J. Paxon, R. L. Foreman, Forrest Adair, Harry L. Schles- 
inger, L. A. Ransom, W. 8. Duncan, B. C. Callaway, C. E. Caverly, W. G. Cooper, J. 
K. Orr, L. H. Beck, R. J. Lowry, J. G. Oglesby, Sam D. Jones, R. F. Maddox, J. R. 
Gray, Clark Howell, F. L. Seely, J. K. Ottley, W. D. Ellis, Jr., Asa G. Candler, Frank 
Ilawkins, C. FE. Currier, Morris Brandon, Col. Clifford L. Anderson, FE. H. Thornton. 
W. T. Gentry, W. G. Humphries, Dr. R. B. Ridley, Thomas Egleston, John A. Murphy, 
J. L. Barnes, W. V. Zimmer, H, N. Dutton, Ralph Van Landingham, Ernest Woodrnrff, 
Thomas B. Paine, George W. Parrott, Joseph Jacobs, P. S. Arkwright, Walter P. 
Andrews, John J. Woodside, Harvey L. Anderson, Edward O. Miles, H, H. Cabaniss, 
It, 8. Wessels, James M, Wright, Harvey Johnson, M. L, Brittain. 
Arrangements, 


Fischer, Thon Disosway, 


A. L. Curtis, James L. 


Charles M. Roberts, joint chairman. 
For the City. 
Charles M. Roberts, chairman: H. M. Beutell, John W. Grant. 
For the Chamber of Commerce, 
J. Paxon, chairman; BF. C. Callaway, H. L. Schlesinger, W. 1, 


Peel, BH. VW. 


F. 
Inman, 
Functions, 


W. L. Peel, chairman; J. W. Pope, EB. C. Peters, C. FB. Harman, F. J. Paxon, 
Barbecte, 
W. R. Joyner, W. L. Peel, HW. L. Schlesinger, H. C. Stockdell, W. G. Cooper. 
Press, 


Harvey Johnson, Dan Carey, Buford Goodwin, Lauren Foreman. 
On Distinguished Guests, 


Mayor Ww. R, Joyner, J. W. Pope, C. M, Roberts, D. Woodward, F. A. Quillian, 
R. J, Lowry. 


September 26, 1907.] 


‘ 
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The Visiting Cotton Manufacturers and Theis Southern Itinerary 


From ENGLAND: 
ALLEN, RICHARD J. 
ASHTON, THOMAS 
ASHWORTH, ALBERT 
ASHWORTII, STANLEY 
BANKS, ——— 
BANNERMANN, HL. P. 
BARLOW, EDWIN 
BARLOW, J. R. 
BARLOW, LP. B. 
BERRY, R. HL. 
BUCKLEY, GEORGE 
BYROM, CHARLES A. 
CHADWICK, T. HU. 
CHADWICK, WALTER 
CLOUGH, SAMUEL 
COATES, THOMAS 
DICKENS, FRANK 
DODD, WILLIAM 
EMERY, JOIIN 
FORGAN, T. H. 
GRIFFITHS, OSCAR 
HAGGAS, T. H. 
HALLAM, THOMAS 
HOLDEN, R. 
HOWARTH, WILLIAM 
HUTCHINSON, H. O. 
IUTCHINSON, WILLIAM 
JACKSON, R. U1. 
KILLICK, W. H. 


Besides the party of the foreign cotton spinners the train will carry Mr. J. RB 
Manufacturers and chairman of the Cotton Conference held a year ago at Washington; Mr. Arthur H. Lowe of Fitchburg, Mass., 


ean Cotton Mauufacturers’ Association; Mr. Harvie Jordan of Atlanta, Gi: 


PASSENGERS ON 


LATIMER, E. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES 

LEES, J. O. 

LONSDALE, J., Jr. 

LORD, J. L. 

MACALISTER, H. W. 
MACARA, C. W. 

MACARA, W. C. 

MACARA, MISS, and MISS A, 
MARSDEN, G. R. 


McCONNEL, MR. and MRS. J. W 


MILNES, 8S. H. 
NATION, W. C, 
NEWTON, G. R. 
NEWTON, SAMUEL 
PEARSON, W. J. 
PRESTWICK, JAMES 
SCHMIDT, ARNO 
SEWELL, F. R. 
SHAW, C. R. 
SHAW, JOIIN 
SMETHURST, JOHN 
SMITH, JOHN 
SMITH, RANDOLPH 
STOTT, ERNEST 
STOTT, HARRY 
TATTERSALL, J. B. 
THOMAS, J. M. 
WHITEHEAD, GEORGE 
WHITTAKER, HANDEL 


and MISS 


THE SPEC'AL TRAIN 


From GERMANY: 
ARNOLD, ARTHUR 
BRUGELMANN, MORITZ 
BURKHARDT, HERMAN 
CLAUSS, MR. and MRS. C. 
FABARIUS, ERLICH 
GOLL, MAX 
HAEFFELE, J. B. 
KAHN, BERTHOLD 
LAURENZ, HERMAN 
SCHANZ, MORITZ 


SCHMID, MR, and MRS. T. W. 


SCHWARTZ, FELIX 
STEINEGGER, L., JR 
SUPF, WILLI 
WAIBEL, ADOLF 
GROSS, WILLIAM 


From AUSTRIA: 
ANNINGER, MR. and MRS. ¢ 
BROCH, HERMAN 
FISCHER VON SEE, 
FRIESER, E. 
HAEBLER, J. G. 
KNAPPE, FRANZ, Sr. 
KUFFLER, ARTHUR 
MITSCHERLICH, ROBERT 
MOLLER, HUGO 
RAUDNITZ, MR. and MRS 
RIECKEN, 


KARL 


i, president of the Southern Cotton 


). 


A. 


MacColl, former president 


(sso 


From 


SCILIINDLER-DORER, ¢ 
WOLF, FELIX 


FRANCE: 
ANCEL-SEITZ, PAUL 
DUVILLIER-MOTTE, G 
PREMAUX, A 
LION, CAMILLE 
MABIRE, MR. and 
MOTTE, FERNAND 
NICOLLE, R 
PINGLE, ALBERT 


MRS. A 


From BELGIUM: 
BUYSER, ALBER’'I 
BUYSER, MARCEL 


From 


HEBBELYNCK, ADOLPIE 
HEMPTINNE, CARLOS DI 
VANDERHABRGIIEN, QO, 


ITALY: 

BOGNI, PIERO 
FOSATI, DR. TULLIO 
SUTERMEISTER, A, 
VALESI, ETTOR! 


From PORTUGAL: 


inition 


of the 


TAVEIRA, TL BR 
THUMANN, HENRY 


National Association of Cotton 
ex-president of the Ameri 


Mr. M, V. Richards, land and 


industrial agent of the Southern Railway, which will operate the splendid special Southern Railway train for the tour, and, perhaps, six or eight other 


Americans. 


DATE. 
Oct. 3. Thursday, 
Oct. 4. Friday, 
Oct. 4. Friday, 
Oct. 5. Saturday, 
Oct. 5. Saturday, 
Oct. 5. Saturday, 
Oct. 5. Saturday, 
Oct. 6. Sunday, 
Oct. 7. Monday, 
Oct, 8. Tuesday, 
Oct. 9. Wednesday, 
Oct. 10. Thursday, 
Oct. 10. Thursday, 
Oct. 11. Friday, 
Oct. 11. Friday, 
Oct. 11. Friday, 
Oct. 11. Friday, 
Oct. 11. Friday, 
Oct. 11. Friday, 
Oct. 12. Saturday, 
Oct. 12. Saturday, 
Oct. 13. Sunday, 
Oct. 14. Monday, 
Oct. 14. Mouday, 
Oct. 14. Monday, 
Oct. 15. Tuesday, 
Oct. 15. Tuesday, 
Oct. 15. Tuesday, 
Oct. 15. Tuesday, 
Oct. 16. Wednesday, 
Oct. 16. Wednesday, 
Oct. 17, Thursday, 
Oct. 17. Thursday, 
Oct. 18. Friday, 
Oct. 18. Friday, 
Oct. 19. Saturday, 
Oct. 19. Saturday, 
Oct. 20. Sunday, 
Oct. 20. Sunday, 


Oct. 21. Monday, 


The stop at Washington on 


Cotton Conference. 


October 4 
conjunction with which the Textile Exhibitors’ Association will meet, 


WHERE AND WHEN 


CITIES. 
Ly. New York, 
Ar. Washington, 
Ly. Washington, 
Ar. Charlotte, 
Ly. Charlotte, 
Ar. Greenville, 
Ly. Greenville, 
Ar. Atlanta, 
At Atlanta, 
At Atlanta, 
Ly. Atlanta, 
Ar. Birmingham, 
Ly. Birmingham, 
Ar. Greenwood, 
Ly. Greenwood, 
Ar. Heathman, 
Ly. Heathman, 
Ar. Greenville, 
Lv. Greenville, 
Ar. New 
Ly. New Orleans, 


Orleans, 


Ar. Galveston, 

Ly. Galveston, 

Ar, Houston, 

Ly. Llouston, 

Ar. Texarkana, 
Ly. Texarkana, 
Ar. Little Rock, 
Ly. Little Rock, 
Ar. Memphis, 

Ly. Memphis, 

Ar. St. Louis, 

Ly. St. Louis, 

Ar. Chicago, 

Ly. Chicago, 

Ar. Toronto, 

Ly. Toronto, 

Ar. Niagara Falls, 
Ly. Niagara Falls, 
Ar. New York, 
the visitors to 


will enable 


THE TRAIN 


LINE. 
Penn, R. R., 
venn. R. R., 
Southern Ry., 
Southern Ry., 
Southern Ry., 
Southern Ry., 
Southern R 
Southern I 


Southern Ry., 
Southern Ry., 
Southern Ry., 
Ry., in Miss., 
Ry., in Miss., 
So. Ry., in Miss., 
Ry., in Miss., 
Ry., in Miss., 
Y. & M. V. R. R., 
ay Se SS 
“a.4.6T. & &. 
G. H. & S. A. Ry., 
IL. & GN. R. R.,, 
4d. X%. &. B. 
L462. 8. 
v. & 2. Bia 


St. L. I. M. & S. Ry., 
St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. 
St. L. LM. & S. Ry., 
St. L. I. M. & S. Ry., 
Ill. Cent. R. R., 


M. & O. R. R., 

Ill. Cent. R. R., 

Ill. Cent. R. R., 

Mich. Cent. R. R., 

T. H. & B. and C. P., 
C7OP.£&t. &.8@ SB. 


Mich. Cent. R. R., 
N. Y. C. & H. R., 
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VEST-POGKET FACTS FOR FOREIGN VISITORS. 


{Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 
To the South’s Guests from Foreign Lands: 

In the midst of the hospitality that will welcome you at the dozen or more typical 
points in the South where you will make only too brief stays, in the midst of your busi- 
ness of getting better acquainted with fellow-manufacturers of America and of learning 
by actual observation, if not by close contact, something of the divers processes by 
which your staple in industry is carried from the plants in Southern fields to the doors 
of your factories, and in the hurry and bustle that must, of necessity, be associated with 
an attempt to grasp the situation in the South during the trip of between 2000 and 
2500 miles within a fortnight, you will doubtless desire to have in convenient shape a 
few comprehensive facts bearing upon the South as you are interested in it. 

As to the area through which you will travel in the first two weeks of October: 
You will traverse or touch 12 of the 14 Southern States, and those States embrace 
nearly a third of the land area of continental United States. Add to the area of the 
United Kingdom that of France and that of Germany and place the aggregate over the 
South, and there will still remain 270,000 square miles of Southern territory not cov- 
ered. Texas alone has twice the area of the United Kingdom, with about 20,000 square 
miles to spare, and Holland might well fit into Maryland. The population of the 
South is more in number than half that of the United Kingdom, but it has only an 
average density of about 30 persons to the square mile, ranging from 121 to the square 
mile in Maryland to 12 in Texas. 

When you consider that nearly half the population of Maryland is massed in the 
40-odd 


environs, and that there is like massing in a smaller degree into like comparatively 


600,000 occupants of the square miles of Baltimore city and its immediate 


narrow confines, such as the areas of New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Birmingham, Galveston, Houston, Little Rock, Chattanooga and 
many other cities, towns and villages, all of them hardly aggregating TOOO square miles 
in area, you need not be surprised that such a vast population as 26,000,000 in the 
South are apparently so scantily settled in its 807,000 square miles of territory. 

lf the South was as densely settled as France, it would have a total population of 
2,416,000; if as densely as the 


would have 304,259,000, and if as densely as Holland, it would 






155,751,000; if as densely as Germany, it would have 2 
United 
have 370,413,000, or more than four times the present population of the whole United 


Kingdom, it 
States. We have but one State in this country, Rhode Island, approaching as to 
density of population the 459 persons to the square mile of Holland. ‘There is no State 
iu the South that is not better qualified by Nature than is Rhode Island to support as 
dense a population as that of Holland, and not only does the area of the South surpass 
the combined areas of the United Kingdom, France and Germany, but it would gladly 
welcome as permanent citizens at least half of the combined population of those three 
great countries, and would be able to guarantee them opportunities for prospering. 
The newcomers added to its own population would give to the South a density of popu- 
lation 37 per cent. that of the United Kingdom, There would still be elbow room and 
to spare, 

As to the principal means of transportation by land in the South, the railroads, a 
fair index to the life of a country: ‘The combined length of the railways of the British 
Isles, France, Belgium and Italy is 66,000 miles, and of those of Germany and Austria- 
Ilungary 59,000 miles. The first aggregate is 1000 miles longer and the second 6000 
miles shorter than the length of the railways in the South. In proportion to area, the 
South's railway mileage is less than that of Italy, and is one mile of railroad to every 
12.4 
every 9.6 square miles, and is far behind Belgium’s, one mile of railroad to every 2.1 


miles of area; it is not as good as Austria-Ilungary’s, one mile of railroad to 
square miles of territory. 

Your trip across New Jersey and Pennsylvania was almost a flying one, but it was 
enough to impress you with a marked difference between the railroad situation in those 
States, typical of the eastern portion of the country generally, and the situation as you 
will find it in the greater part of the South and the small portion of the middle West 
When you have passed through Maryland, you turn from a region 
That this 
is not unique for the country appears in the fact that the railway mileage of the 


that you will see. 
of double and triple trackage to a section where the single track is the rule. 
United States, 317,083 miles, includes 222,340 miles of single track, 17,936 miles of 
second track, 1766 miles of third track, 1280 miles of fourth track and 73.761 miles of 
yard track and sidings. The 65,000 single-track mileage of the South, with which com- 
parisons have been made with the mileage of other lands, shares probably less than 
one-sixth of the 95,000 miles of other trackage in the country. 

When the South has a single-track mileage proportionate to its area equaling the 
situation in the British Isles, one mile of single track to every 5.3 square miles of area, 


the South will have 152,264 miles of railroad lines, 


Even then as a section it will not 
be as well equipped with railroads as is Pennsylvania or as is Massachusetts in propor- 
tion to its area, and it will be far behind either of those States in railroad equipment 
When the 


the whole 


in proportion to the natural resources upon which railroad traffic is based. 


9oo 2 


South has length of railroad lines equal to the present 222,340 miles in 
United States, and when it has a double trackage equal in length to its present single 
trackage, it will have railroads equaling its other advantages. 

As to manufacturing in the South, and especially its textile trade: Of the total 
$2,000,000,000 invested in manufacturing in the South, an increase of $1,743,000,000, 
or at the rate of 678 per cent., since 1880, the capital invested in cotton mills represents 
about one-eighth, or $250,000,000, an increase since 1880 of $229,000,000, or at the 
rate of 1090 per cent. In the past five years, while the active spindleage of the world 
has increased from 112,072,896 to 122,883,364, or by 10,810,468, equal to 9.6 per cent., 
and that of the United States from 22,239,633 to 25,924,245, or by 3,684,612, equal to 
16.5 per cent., that of the South has increased from 7,039,633 to 9,924,245, or by 
2,884,612, equal to 40.9 per cent. Nearly 80 per cent. of the increase in the number 
of active spindles in the United States in the past five years has been made in the 
South, and yet the Southern increase was nearly 2,000,000 spindles less than the 
increase in Great Britain. 

Though raising 72 per cent. of the world’s crop of 18,580,000 bales of cotton, the 
South consumed during the past year only 13 per cent. of that crop aad only 18 per 
cent. of its own crop of 13,510,000 bales. 

But one year is as nothing in the history of the spinning of cotton by machinery 





with its short past of about a century and a half and its great immeasurable future. 
The South has, however, in the past quarter of a century clearly marked out the part 
which it is to play in that future. 

In the past 10 years the takings of American mills have increased from 30.7 per 
cent. of the American crop to something more than 34 per cent. of it, and the takings 
of the Southern mills have advanced from 35.7 per cent. of the total takings in this 
country to more than 49 per cent. of them. Twice in that period, in 1903 and again in 
1906, Southern mills actually took more Southern cotton than did the mills in the rest 
of the country. That performance is bound to become the normal, and, coincidentally, 
American mills as a whole will be found to be taking a greater and greater share of 
the American crop. 

The pace of the progress made by Southern mills was much more rapid between 
1890 and 1900, when the number of spindles increased at the rate of 266 per cent., 
than it has been since the turn of the century, though there has been an increase in the 
past seven years of nearly 70 per cent., but the strength of the Southern position is 
the rest of 


shown in the fact that it now has nearly half a million more spindles than 
the country had in 1880. Another fact 


nates the textile industry in the South, but whereas there was an increase in the num 


must also be considered. Spinning still domi 


ber of looms in the 10 years between 1880 and 1890 from 14.323 to 39,231, there was an 
the 150,259, 1900 the 


This advance will prepare you for an understanding of the career of manu- 


increase in next 10 years to and since number has reacbed 
224,404. 
facturing various kinds of cotton cloths, prints, knit goods, blankets, ete., upon which 
the South has entered for good and all—a career involving some slackening in the pace 
of the advance in the number of actual bales of cotton used, but implying far richer 
returns from the use of the cotton. You will observe that many of the Southern mills 
have the latest kind of machinery and up-to-date appointments of other kinds, the 
profits on the investments in them being enhanced by the absence of any scrap-heap 
account in the investment. You will doubtless be impressed by the locations ‘of the 
larger number of the mills, some of them almost in the open country, many of them with 
their operatives’ homes constituting practically communities of their own or flourishing 
suburbs of towns and cities not absolutely dependent upon the industry, and none of 
them revealing any of the evils resuiting from the congestion of population usually 
associated with the older mill centers in this country and in foreign parts. Your trip 
from Danville or Charlotte to Atlanta may, indeed, give you a picture of an almost 
continuous mill village, with the Southern Railway running down its main street, and 
the vision is not one beyond the range of realization. 

You must not imagine, however, that the proportion of 307 miles in North Caro 
lina, 179 in South Carolina ad 151 in Georgia to 70 in Alabama, 28 in Tennessee, 26 
When one thinks of 


North Carolina manufactur.ag 70,000 more bales of cotton than it raises and of Texas 


in Mississippi and 18 in Texas is to be maintained indefinitely. 


raising about a-third of the total crop of the South and yet manufacturing hardly a 
one-hundredth of its crop, one may comprehend the extent of the expansion still before 
the industry. 

For that expansion the natural resources are at hand. ‘Ten or fifteen years ago 
workmen excavating, within sight of growing cotton, for the foundations of a cotton 
mill in Alabama opened up a vein of coal. In the same region natural gas is now fur- 
nishing the power for cotton spindles. There is the clue to conditions as to fuel. 
Will the mills want coal? 


is already known to be underlaid with bituminous coal, that being about five times the 


More than 62,000 square miles of the South's territory 


coal area of Great Britain and 25 per cent. greater than the coal area of the whole of 
Europe. The coal is found in eight of the twelve Southern States manufacturing cotton. 
Five South- 


ern States, four of them cotton manufacturers, produced last year between 30,000,000 


Is petroleum to be applied to power production in the textile industry? 


and 40,000,000 barrels of petroleum, and this year Texas and Louisiana alone will pro 
duce at least 15,000,000 barrels. 

Is water-power to be controlled and converted for electrical purposes? In the 
Appalachian section of the South alone are water-powers from which it is estimated 
that 2,892,000 horse-power could be economically developed, and there is probably an 
equal amount developable in the rest of the South. Here is a potentiality of more than 
5,000,000 horse-power, and its significance may be realized in the light of the present 
About $50,000,000 
is now being spent upon the beginning of the development of this vast source of power 
for the South. 

Richness of power resources is equaled by the vastness of the possibilities in mate- 
Of the total area of the South, less than 110,000 square 


use of about 350,000 horse-power only by the Southern cotton mills. 


rial for the textile industry. 
miles is occupied by lands upon which cotton is grown, and of such tands hardly one- 
half is devoted to cotton-raising. If their whole area was so used the Nouth, upon its 
present average basis of production and without the least improvement in cultural 
methods, would raise a crop of 25,600,000 bales. But the land already occupied by 
cotton farms is not half of the area which could be so used, and, therefore, in nature, 
it is quite possible for the South to raise a crop of 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 bales 
a year. 

It will be many, many years before such production will be approached. It was 
less than 70 years ago, however, that the crop was only a tenth of the crop of last year. 
But even a doubling of last year’s crop will be postponed unless a difficulty which has 
confronted the South for many years is overcome. During the past year, in the 814 
mills of the South, 66,120 of the spindles were not in operation and many more were 
not run to their full capacity because of the inability of the mills to secure a full com 
It is estimated that had there been no shortage of the kind the 
The 
shortage at the spindles was due to the demands made by the cotton plants, there not 


plement of operatives. 
Southern mills would have easily consumed 200,000 bales more than they did. 
being a sufficient number of workers for the factories as well as for the fields. 
While the negro is, perhaps, still in the majority in cotton-raising, though in a 
steadily-diminishing majority, and while the white practically monopolizes in actual 
cotton manufacturing, there is a tendency in the older textile neighborhoods of the 
South for the workers to shift to or from the mills, according as prices for the staple 
diminish or increase. There are thousands of persons capable of becoming operatives 
who have not yet come into the mills, and who are hardly a factor in cotton-growing. 
Until they have been placed to their own advantage and for the benefit of the textile 
industry the shifting may be expected to continue, and even after they have been placed 
neither the factories nor the fields will be equipped as to workers equal to the opportu- 
nities in the South for raising and manufacturing cotton. In this age of machinery, 
which is to make its impress at last upon the cotton fields, the natural increase of popu- 
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must look elsewhere for its full equipment of workers. 
The South’s guests from foreign lands will please make a note of that. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HANDLING OF COTTON 


By W. D. Nessit, President of the Warrant Warehouse Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





{Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 


The farmers of the South, through their representatives, delegates from the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union and the Southern Cotton Association, have been 
to Europe visiting the cotton-mill owners, consumers on the Continent and in England 
of our cotton. A large delegation of cotton-mill owners expect to return this visit, and 
will be in the South during early October to mingle with the cotton producers of 
America. This coming together of the men who produce the raw cotton and the men 
who consume it and the discussions of present lacks in methods of transporting and 
handling American cotton in its travels from farm to factory will undoubtedly be pro 
ductive of great good. One very important fact has already been noted by these Amer- 
ican representatives who went to Europe, and that is, that the selling of all cotton by 
the producer direct to the mill, without the aid of the middleman or merchant, is impos- 
sible. This is true for many reasons. The one which most impressed these representa- 
tives, however, is that many of the foreign mills, probably a majority of them, make 
arrangements with the cotton merchants or commission people to finance them in buying 
their cotton supplies, the merchant, or middleman in this case, buying the cotton as it 
is offered in the market and carrying it for the mill to such time as the mill is ready 
to spin it. 

The most advantageous position that the producers can now take and toward which 
they should bend their energies is that of preparedness to furnish to any buyer cotton 
of the grade and character which such buyer, be he mill or merchant, wishes. Only by 
furnishing to the buyer what the buyer wishes can the best price be obtained. When 
the farmer is in position to furnish the mills cotton of the grade and character which 
they desire immediately he produces competition for the purchase of this cotton between 
the mill, the cotton merchant and the cotton speculator, the latter coming into the 
market at such times as he thinks cotton is selling at prices lower than it will sell for at 
some future date. 

The position of the producer at present is that in nearly all instances his facilities 
and methods for marketing his cotton are such that the mill cannot profitably or con 
veniently buy direct from him, even when such mill might wish to do so. 

The producer having arrived at the point of understanding that the middleman is a 
help, both to the producer and consumer, and being ready to sell to all comers cotton 
at prices which are satisfactory to the producef, now has to turn his attention to making 
such arrangements as will enable all classes of buyers to economically and conveniently 
reach his cotton. 

I have spent much time in the study of the cotton situation, and invariably have 
found that, no matter what the economic question involved, properly constructed and 
conducted warehouses were a necessity for the solution. So it is in this instance. 

The mill or cotton merchant wishing to buy or the farmer wishing to sell are now 
separated from each other by almost impassable barriers, the route of exchange from 
one to the other being crude, tortuous and expensive, so that both the producer and the 
consumer, having tried the route a few times, decide that it is much better to pay the 
high tolls exacted under the present system than to attempt to cross the barriers at 
great loss of time, patience and money. 

A convenient and direct avenue must be constructed between this producer and this 
buyer if conditions are to be improved. 

What is more direct, more safe, more economical than the well-constructed low 


insurance warehouse of sufficient capitalization and under business management, t 
which the farmers on one side deliver their cotton and from which the buyer of any 
class removes on the other his purchases? Here the farmer should deliver his cotton, 
its weight, grade and character should be ascertained, so that the inquiring buyer, with- 
out the necessity of resampling and re-examining and all the thousand and one present 
delays and costs, can know whether this bale or collection of bales is suitable to his 
needs. If it is, such buyer makes a price, which the producer or owner can at once 
decline or accept, the buyer through his representative receiving the cotton, all claims 
are eliminated, the bale being transferred from one owner to another through the 
medium of the warehouse and all settlements made at its doors. 

This method contemplates a radical change from the present system, in that it 
makes settlements complete at the time of the sale of the cotton or of its delivery at 
the warehouse door, instead of having such cotton shipped abroad and settlement made 
thousands of miles away from the home of the owner, and at tremendous cost to all 
parties concerned and under conditions that produce yearly claims, disagreements and 
lawsuits. 

There is no reason why the cotton producers, the cotton mills and the merchants in 
this country should not get together, and, through the organization of a spot cotton 
exchange or spot cotton exchanges, form rules for the buying and selling and delivering 
of spot cotton through warehouses, which rules would be based upon the requirements 
surrounding sales of spot cotton rather than being based largely upon conditions sur 
rounding future contracts, as are the rules now existing on the cotton exchanges of the 
world, and under which all spot cotton transactions sooner or later, directly or indi- 
rectly, are passed. 

The members of the Farmers’ Union and of the Southern Cotton Association should 
at this time take up this question, and by securing the aid of the Southern bankers and 
cotton merchants, which will be gladly given, undertake to establish at some point this 
system. An experiment in it will prove its strong and weak points, and will undoubt- 
edly show its great superiority, both in convenience of handling and saving in cost, to 
the present expensive methods. 

The present system of doing the cotton business is one based upon average and abso- 
lutely opposed to individual merit. Cotton at the small country points is largely sold 
in what is called “round lots,” where, without a grading of the bales composing the 
lots, an average price is paid for the whole, good and bad bales being paid for at the 
same price per pound. This encourages the local merchant in buying from the farmer 
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grade, or poorly covered, or even damaged from the weather, gets for such bale practi 
cally the same as his neighbor, who has carefully picked his cotton, has lint of good 
grade and a bale properly protected. The inevitable lesson of this system is that care 


in the preparation of the bale and in its protection is wasted. 


Again, the cotton merchant who ships abroad insures all his cottor zsainst country 
damage at an average of so much per bale, so that he pays for this insurance on those 
bales which have been exposed to the weather no more than on those which have been 
carefully protected. The lesson taught is that it costs in damage no more to carelessly 


handle cotton than it does to carefully protect it. 

Again, a price per bale is paid by the railroads for the reduction of the size of bales 
in the compress, minimum requirements being made and no premium allowed for good 
work by the compress such as would allow greater loadings in the railway cars and in 
the steamers. The lesson taught is that the only thing worth while is to get within the 


minimum requirements. 


Could settlement be made through properly-constituted warehouses aud each balk 
stand on its own merits and be examined for its condition before it went forward, then 
the cotton buyer on this side and the cotton consumer on the other could differentiate 
between care and carelessness in the preparation and handling of the bale, and the pro 
ducer or the handler who gave better values could be encouraged by receiving better 
prices, and not, as under our present situation, be knocked down to a dead level with 


the average of the country. 
There is a movement on foot on the part of the Farmers’ Union and the Southern 
Cotton Association to inaugurate compressing at the gins, The railroads are asked 


to grant rates on compressed cotton in carloads, If there is any one thing that would 





help the railroads, it would be to have cotton put up in such form that it could move 
in car lots of 24,000 to 30,000 pounds, instead of as at present mo\ in less than 
15,000 pounds to the car. Their great lack of equipment, which has been so apparent 
in the past two years, would be largely decreased; the earning power of the car in the 
movement of the cotton more than doubled, and yet the railroads é slow to recog 
nize the possibilities open here of encouraging individual effort that can tend only to 
their advantage. 

American cotton is at present shipped abroad to the extent of some 7,000,000 bales 
each year, at a cost for ocean room from Southern ports of about SO cen per LOO 
pounds, or $1.50 per bale. East India cotton moves a greater distar nd pays only 
about 18 cents per 100 pounds, or 90 cents per bale. This differen is largely on 
account of the better baling of the East India cotton and the fact that its density is so 
much greater that vessels can carry almost double the amount of pounds that they can 
of American cotton. Here is a loss of GO cents per bale on 7,000,000 bales, or over 
$41,000,000, the larger part of which is le of being saved to the producer each year 

If a system can be inaugurated that will gradually change our present methods to 
those of safeness and sanity: if we can escape from the burd of 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton handled on the average, and instead, through systematizing, hand 13,000,000 
packages separately and distinctly, and thus be able to secure for each bale what its 
quality, staple, character or covering and cubical density entit it t compared 
with all other packages, we will have begun what finally y Ive the question of han 
dling the American cotton crop 

The inauguration of this system surely means that carelessness in packing, ginn 
baling will pay its own penalty instead of riding, as at pre t, on the average of its 


fellows. 

These are thoughts that the Farmers’ Union, the Southern Cotton Association and 
the Southern business men should take up at this time of the coming of our European 
friends and discuss fully, that a beginning may be made in what is the only practical 


escape from present intolerable conditions 


EMBARRASSMENTS IN THE COTTON PROBLEM, 


By Joun M. Parker of New Orleans. 


{Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 


Every business has its worries and cares, but in proportion to capital invested, 
the wear and tear on teams and implements and uncertain results due to climatic 


conditions and fluctuations in price, the Southern cotton planter works longer hours 


from April until October than ul ndustry in this country, and rarely, if ever 
gets rich. 

This is not due to extravagance, incompetency or loose business methods. All th 
essentials for a cotton farmer, from mules, farming utensils to provisions, have greatly 
advanced in price, and the sturdy negro of powerful physique has gone to the steam 
boats, railroads or sawmills, which can and do pay much more than the farmer could 
possibly afford. The result is the weakling, the lame and the halt are about all the 
farmer can look to to plant, cultivate and harvest his crop. Then gain, there is a 
growing tendency on the part of the negro to move to the city and give up the farm 


life to which he is so admirably adapted by nature 


The relative yield of some of the finest plantations in the delta is less than 50 per 
cent. of what it was before the wat This is not due to wornout land, as in many 
cases the property has been enriched by overflow, and properly cultivated is as pro 


ductive as ever. 
The cause does lie with the retrograding of the negro, who, with few exception 


instead of forging ahead with the world has gradually gone backwards in the 40-odd 


years in which he has been his own master and able to give his views full swing 
Instead of laboring five or six days of the week, his average for the year is less than 
three working days per week, and often that is of the most inferior characte 

We ourselves are much to blame for this state of affairs, as up to the last few 
years the country saloon was located at nearly every crossroad and the aegroes 


shortcomings were often winked at as being necessary to “hold labor,” and on that 


excuse many abuses were allowed to creep in and have wrought irreparable damage 


to the colored race in addition to contempt and disregard for law and decency 
In the last three years a great change has taken place in Southern conditions 
Prohibition or high license is becoming general, the use of drugs restricted, and the 


laws are being impartially enforced, respected and obeyed. 


The old story of locking the stable door after the horse is stolen is again being 





the carelessly-examined cotton offered by him, so that the farmer with a bale of poor 


repeated. We have lost our best labor and are earnestly seeking any class of agricul- 
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tural labor which will take their place. 


and heavy cannot 


ata 


The old-time cotton planter, with his large expense, 





exist under present conditions, and will soon be as curiosity as an immense 


cattle range now is in Texas. 


The good agricultural immigrant from every country comes here with the ambition 


not to be a tenant, but a landowner, and by attention, perseverance and rigid econom) 


in a short time buys a piece of land, clears it, develops it, makes it his home, and 
ihen continues his labors in order to give his children the education and advantage 
he was denied in his youth. This class of immigrants, while small, is of very great 
value, as they show our farmers by example the necessity for thrift and self-denial. 
As has often been said, the negro for over 8000 years has practically remained 


unchanged. Ile has no pride of ancestry, no hope of posterity, as a rule is devoid of 


ambition, and the few exceptions who rise above the level generally owe it to an 


infusion of Caucasian blood and ideas. 


as raised by negro labor: today it is 


For years practically all of the cotton crop v 
doubtful if he raises half of it, with the certainty of that percentage growing less 
and less annually. History has shown his inability to compete with the white race 
and history is now repeating itself. Dissolute, careless, improvident, the negro is 
being slowly elbowed out by the thrifty white farmer, and cannot compete with him 
even as a cultivator of the soil. 


Cotton spinners the world over have had a series of most satisfactory and profit 


able years. ‘They are splendidly organized and are able to figure the exact cost ol 
every article they manufacture. At the same time they begrudge the farmer an 
advance in price, and some even sneeringly ridicule the effort of cotton farmers to 
organize and obtain a fair price for the product of their labor. 

On the other side, the farmer has it constantly ground into him, “The mills cannot 
afford to pay more,” and feels their interests are inimical to his. As a matter of! 
fact, their interests are identical. A glut of either manufactured goods or raw cotto1 
is injurious. Each branch of the industry should like to see the other flourish and 


make a reasonable profit. Extremes in either direction hurt both and each are injured 
by wild speculative markets. Get these opposing interests to get together and work 
in harmony to see there is no glut of either manufactured goods or raw cotton, 

The manufacturer and farmer alike are entitled to a living and good living profit 
for their product. Show the agricultural emigrant the South, with its balmy climat 
and fertile soil, is the ideal location for a poor man ambitious to make his own home 
Point out to the large landowner the great advantage and necessity of dividing his 
estate into small farms. Accomplishment of these great projects will solve the rac 


cotton indus 
for the 


make prosperous and contented husbandry, a rich and peaceful 


dl 


friendship 


problem, 


| further to that deb South 


of gratitude owed by the 
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Progress of Cotton Production end Cosnumptisn, 


By ALrrep B. SUePPERSON of New York. 


[Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 


Beginning with the season of 1904-1905, there has been a great incre: n cotton 


ise 1 
manufacture, 
The high 


cotton yarns and cloth, but with the 


prices for cotton during the previous season had curtailed the demand for 
lower prices for the raw materia 


all 


marked a 


1 caused by the 
branches of 


large American crop of 1904-1905 there came great activity in cotton 


manufacturing, which still continues, though not in so gree as a few 


months ago. 


The supply of cotton has proved adequate to the increased demand from spinners. 


The American cotton crop of the season ending August 31 was 2,306,000 bales more 
than the previous crop, while the crop of India showed an increase of about 700,000 
bales, that of Egypt of 125,000 bales and of the Asiatic provinces of Russia of 150,000 
bales. 

the 


largest on record, the supply of cotton of all kinds on August 31 in the various markets 


Although the consumption of cotton by the world’s spinners last season was 
and on shipboard was 1,719,000 bales, against 1,138,000 bales at the corresponding date 


in 1906. This supply does not include 542,000 bales of cotton in Bombay warehouses 
on August 31 and 615,000 bales at the same date in 1906, because so large a proportion 
While the visible 


corresponding date 


of the Bombay stock is always owned by the Bombay cotton mills. 
supply at the close of the season was 581,000 bales more than at the 
in 1906, it is estimated that the stocks held by the American and European spinners 
were fully 850,000 bales in excess of their supply of a year ago. 

The consumption of cotton of all kinds by the mills of Europe and the United States 
during the year ending August 31, compared with the previous season,’is estimated as 
follows (in bales of 500 pounds net) : 


»f 1905-06 


Season of 1906-07. 


Bales 


Season « 
> 


Great Britain 
The Continent 





oe rr ere 
Northern mills of United States.... 


Southern mills of United States 





i 





Total for Europe and United States » 14,197,000 13,613 


000 


The above figures do not include the cotton grown in its Asiatic provinces and used 


in the Russia mills, nor the small quantity of Egyptian and Peruvian cotton used in the 


United States. The increased consumption over the s 584,000 bales, 


prev ious season i 


distributed as follows: Great Britain, 149,000 bales; the Continent of Europe, 216,- 
000; Northern mills of the United States, 96,000, and Southern mills of the United 


States, 125,000 bales. In addition to the above, it is estimated that India consumed 


about 1,900.000 bales of 500 pounds net weight, against 1,860,000 the previous season ; 
Japan 930,000, against 874,000, and Canada 140,000, against 132,000. 

Considerable cotton is also manufactured in China, Brazil and Mexico from the 
cotton grown in those countries, but no reliable information respecting the growth and | 
consumption is obtainable. | 


The United States contribute about 80 per cent. of the cotton consumed by the 
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| remainder is exported to Europe. 
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ton for the past decade wili show how fully able our Southern States are to meet the 


lemand for their great product. 
The commercial crops and the world’s consumption of American cotton for each 
season since 1896-1907 were as follows: 
Consumption by spinners of 
all countries (in running bales). 
8,945,000 


Commercial crop 
(in running bales). 
8,706,000 


Season of 


Er ctsebdedeccbcaccsctevees ¢n0600sseeceawoge 11,216,000 10,042,000 
98-1869 11,255,000 10,658,000 
9,422,000 10,949,000 


10,310,000 
0,679,000 
10,830,000 
10,275,000 
11. 768,000 
11,967,000 


2,500,000 


10,339,000 
10,768,000 
10,674,000 
10,002,000 
13,654,000 
11,234, 


13,540,000 





~ 


| 


8,921,000 


"120,811,000 


It will be seen that the production of American cotton for the seasons from 1896-97 
» 1906-1907, inclusive, was 1,890,000 bales in excess of its consumption by the world. 
The progress of cotton manufacturing in the United States and Europe is illustrated 
y the following table giving the estimated annual consumption of cotton of all kinds 
in bales of 500 pounds net weight) during each season since 1896-97 : 
Annual Consumption of Cotton in Cotton Mills (in bales of 500 pounds net). 


Northern Southern 














Great Continental States of States of Total in 
Season of Britain. 1D United States. United States. United States. 
IS&7 5,224,000 4. 1.771.000 946.000 2,717,000 
4, 1,741,000 1,151.000 A 
4. 2 8,000 1,504,000 
4,576,000 2 000 1,524,000 
4.576.000 1,909,000 1,52 
4,836,000 1,996,000 1 
5,148,000 1,980,000 1,910,000 
5,148,000 1,080,000 1.795.000 
» 5,148,000 2.112.000 2.063.000 
5-190 . 5.244.000 2,364,000 239 000 
£06-1907... Coveccce Squhaue @ 5.460.000 2, 460.000 2,362,000 
increase since 1896 691,000 1,092,000 689,000 1,416,000 
.ercent. of increase 
since 189¢........ 21.4 25 38.9 149.7 77.5 


The above figures do not include the consumption in the United States each season 

about 100,000 bales of Egyptian and Peruvian cotton, nor the consumption in Russia 
f the cotton grown in its Asiatie provinces. While the increase in the industry in the 
ist decade is exceedingly creditable to all sections, it is especially so to our Southern 
States, whose mills have surpassed those of all other countries in their increased 
production. 

As it is as true now as it was then, I may be pardoned to quote from an article 
vritten by me several years ago on this subject, as follows: 

“There are many and manifest reasons for the increase in cotton manufacturing in 
he South. The Southern mills possess the advantages of proximity to the cotton fields 
ind a climate which insures them against those interruptions to work which in severe 
winters are causes of inconvenience antl loss to some other mills. Other advantages 
ire cheaper land (for sites for factories and dwellings for operatives), cheaper build- 
ng material of all kinds, cheaper fuel and laber and longer working hours. Nearness 
to the cotton fields means not only a saving in the cost of transportation and the reduc- 
tion to a minimum of the inevitable loss of weight in handling, but it means also a bet- 
ter selection and lower price. Southern mills buy much of their cotton direct, and thus 
save the profits and charges which other mills have to pay to brokers and middlemen.” 

The chief countries besides the United States which produce more cotton than 
needed for their own consumption and export the surplus of their annual crops to 
Peru about 25,000 bales 


season and Mexico about 19,000, and several thousand bales were sent from the West 


Europe are Egypt, India and Brazil. sent to Europe last 
Indies and from different districts of Africa outside of Egypt. 

The cultivation of the kind.of cotton now grown in Egypt was begun in 1821, and 
it was not until 1837 that the annual exports equaled 60,000 bales of 500 pounds net 
weight. In 1860 they were equivalent to 108,000 bales and in 1865 they amounted to 
£39,000 bales of 500 pounds net. Since 1875 the crops have greatly increased until the 
equivalent of 1,259,000 bales of 500 pounds was reached in the season of 1901-1902. 
The crops since then have been 
was equal to 1,333,000 bales of 


smaller until last season (1906-1907), when the crop 
500 pounds net, being the largest crop ever grown in 
Kgypt. No crops can be grown in Egypt without irrigation, as the country is almost 
rainless, the average yearly rainfall at Alexandria for the past 33 years being only 
about eight inches. 

The cultivable land in Egypt is embraced in the Delta of the Nile and the Valley of 
About 


devoted to cotton, but wheat, barley, maize, rice, sugar, tobacco, beans, onions and other 


the Nile, comprising together about 6,000,000 acres. 1,950,000 acres are now 
crops are grown, 

Since the completion of the Assouan dam in December, 1902, the acreage in cotton 
has increased only about 250,000 acres, which is far less than was generally anticipated. 
India produces more cotton than any other country except our own, but a large 
proportion of her production is consumed by her own mills. 

In 
the season of 1865-66 only 23 per cent. of the India crop was consumed by the India 
Since 1894 India has 


exported to Japan from 300,000 to 600,000 bales of cotton each season, and the exports 


The consumption of cotton by the mills of India has been steadily increasing. 
wills, but 5S per cent. was consumed in the season of 1900-1901. 


to Japan must now be considered, together with the requirements of the mills of India, 
in estimating hereafter how much of the cotton crop of India can be spared for export 
to Europe. 

During the season ending August 31 the exports of cotton from India to Europe 


were 1,780,000 bales of about 400 pounds each. The uncertainty in regard to the rain- 


fall and its actual insufficiency in some sections of India are serious drawbacks to any 
considerable increase in cotton cultivation, especially when it is considered that ihe 
average yield per acre is only about 75 pounds of lint cotton of a quality and market 
value much lower than American cotton. 

Brazil produces the equivalent of about 250,000 bales of cotton of 500 pounds net 


weight, but the greater part of it is consumed by Brazilian cotton mills and the 


The climatic conditions are not favorable for an 
exfension of cotton culture in Brazil beyond the increasing requirements of its cotton 
mills. 


About 100,000 bales of fairly good cotton are grown in Mexico and about 50,000 





Iuropean and American mills. 


An examination of the figures of the production and consumption of American cot- 


bales of very inferior quality are grown in Japan, but the production is consumed in 


the respective countries. No exports of cotton from Mexico have been recorded within 
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recollection until during the last season, when about 27,000 bales were sent to the 
United States and Europe. 

The equivalent of about 1,300,000 bales of cotton is probably grown in China and 
Korea, and except for a limited quantity sent to Japan, it is all consumed in those 
countries. No Chinese cotton has been exported to Europe since 1867, the quality being 
undesirable, as the fiber is coarse and harsh and quite short. 

The exports of cotton greatly exceed in value those of any other commodity exported 
from the United States. How important a part the great Southern staple plays in 
keeping the balance of trade with Europe in our favor and thus enabling us to hold our 
gold at home and to maintain our money securely upon the basis of the gold standard 
is shown by the following figures compiled from reports of the United States Treasury 
Department : 4 


Valne of 
exports of 


Value of exports of bread 


Year ending stuffs, comprising wheat 








cotton. corn, outs, flour, etc 
$227.882.000 $197 857.000 
222. 828.000 SA.N97 000 
212.108.000 977.999.000) 
245.952.0000 zt 44.000 
318.263.0900 595.000 





285.493.0000 4.) 
319. 886,000 2 700 
375.291.9000 149,050,090 
40%.122.000 107.733.0000 
885 159.000 186.469.000 





471,175,000 184,121,000 
The figures for exports of breadstuffs are for years ending June 30, while those for 
cotton are for years ending August 31. 


Some of the European spinners seem to doubt the ability of the United States to 
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furnish in the future an adequate supply of cotton to meet the increasing requirements 
of European and American spindles. | 
| 


Several years ago associations were formed in England. Germany and France to 


encourage the cultivation of cotton in different sections of Africa and in the West | 
Indies, but very little success has attended their efforts. 
From official sources I learn that the shipments of cotton from the German colonies 


-o= 


in Africa from September 1. 1906, to June 1, 1907, amounted to the equivalent of 173% 


bales of 500 pounds, and that the receipts at Havre from all the French colonies in 1 


Africa from September 1, 1906, to July 8, 1907, were equal to 481 bales of 500 pounds 
From September 1, 1906, to May 1, 1907, the receipts in England of corton from the 
British colonies in Africa equaled 5994 bales of 500 pounds, and during the same 
period the equivalent of 2755 bales of 500 pounds was received from the new sources 
of supply in the West Indies. 

Our Southern cotton planters of the present and the next generation, and probal] 
for several more generations in the future, need feel no apprehension in regard to the 
competition from these new fields of cotton production about which so much has been 
said and from which so little cotton has been received. 

If the people of the new sources of cotton production are induced to cultivate cotton 
to any extent, it will only be from the expectation of realizing a greater profit from 
cotton than from the crops with the cultivation of which they are already familiar. 

Whenever the price of cotton declines to the level of six cents here, and it was below 
that figure in 1899, its cultivation will surely be hastily abandoned in the African and 
West Indian colonies. It would likely be abandoned at eight cents. 

I am as thoroughly convinced of the ability of our Southern States to readily meet 
the fullest requirements of the world for American cotton as I am of the utter futility | 
of the attempts to grow cotton in the new fields of production in tropical countries. 

The climate and soil of the Southern States are far better adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton on a large scale than those of any other country. 

The acreage suitable for cotton cultivation in the United States can easily be 





extended to meet all requirements. 

It is estimated that about 106,000 square miles are now occupied by Southern farms | 
having cotton as their principal crop. Fully one-half of this farm land is not yet culti- | 
vated, much of it being woodland, but more of it is being brought under cultivation 
each year, 

When we consider the many millions of acres of land in the Southern States not 
yet occupied, and the great area of farm land which has not yet been touched by the 
plow, but which will be put under cultivation as fast as needed, can there be any doubt 
whatever of the capacity of the United States to meet for all time and at a reasonable 
price the requirements of the world for American cotton? 

New York, September 17. 


Effect of Good Prices Upon the Texti'e Industry, 


By S. B. TANNER, President American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 





[Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 

In reference to “the higher prices of recent years in the cotton industry and the 
influence of these higher prices upon the prosperity of the cotton world,’ I beg to say 
that, beginning with the section which produces the cotton, it is only necessary to take 
a short trip through the cotton section now and compare the general appearance of the 
farms and their surroundings with those of a few years ago, when cotton sold at five to 
eight cents per pound. It is, of course, evident that they do not compare favorably with 
the grain-producing sections of the West, where they have been prosperous for years, 
but the effects of better conditions are visible in the improved condition of the land, 
better farming implements, better methods of farming, better dwellings, and occasionally 
we see signs of conveniences and also of comforts which never existed before, and we 
may truly say that the higher prices of cotton which have ruled for the past few years 
have lifted.an important section of our country from the depths of poverty to a plane 
where the people are beginning to live as comfortably as all other agricultural sections 
have been doing for some time, to which they are fully entitled, as at present prices 





they are only getting a reasonable living after paying the laborers fair compensation, 


ind at these prices they are furnishing the world with cheaper clothing than can be 
produced from any other material. Therefore, it cannot be considered a hardship upon } 
the people of this or any other country for the Southern cotton-grower and laborer to | 


have a reasonable margin: in fact, it is evident that it is not a hardship, as all of the 


cotton-manufacturing countries have been taxed to their utmost capacity to scene 
cotton fabrics to the world, and the demand seems as great or greater at these prices 


country, may be taken as a typi 
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than it was at the starvation prices a few years ago, which proves conclusively that no 
other fabric can begin to compete with it in price and durability. 
The increased demand is attributed to the wave of prosperity, which seems to be 


almost world-wide, | 


t the population of the world is, of course, increasing more rapidly 


every year, and, as Christianity and civilization also spreading each year, we may 
reasonably expect an increased demand for everything required for the support and cor 
fort of the people. 

The cotton planter and manufacturer should, of course, be content with fair returns 
for their labor and investment, and not demand unreasonable prices, which might bring 
other fabrics into competition and thereby curtail the demand for cotton goods, which 
has been increasing so rapidly for the past few years, as evidenced by the enormou 
increase in spindles, 

For example, statistics show that England has added more than 10,000,000 spindles 
since 14, and the Financial Chronicle of a recent date stated that the New England 
States had increased by 600,000 spindles during the past year and the Southern States 
had increased 745,000 spindles, and would no doubt have increased more, especially it 
the South, but for the scarcity of labor, where it seems that the building of cotton mill 


has exceeded the supply of labor to such an extent that very few mills have all machin 


ery In operation, and when new mills start up they do so with great difficulty and cause 
a stoppage of machines at the other mills. This is true, despite the fact that the hours 
of labor have been materially reduced during the past few years and wages considerably 
increased, This is true with the planters also; consequently, the inducement is not s 


great to leave the farms, where labor is also scare, and go to the mills 


In fact, every industry in the South has gone beyond the supply of labor, although 
the wages paid in mar lines are as high as other sections pay Our supply of cot 
ind other farm products would have been larger and our production of cotton good 
greater if the DI of labor had kept pace with the industries of the country 


The South has been rapidly gaining on the North in the consumption of cotton uy 


to last vear, and, notwithstanding the fact that the South added more spindles last vear 


than the North added, the South used only 89.500 bales more cotton than the previous 


vear, while the North used 254,600 bales more, which shows that the South built more 


ills than it had laborers to operate. 
If we can secure an ade inte sup] ly of labor the cotton producti n cf this countr 


will no doubt soon supply the world, and the cotton-manufacturing industry will keep 


pace with the production, and, with the enormous possibilities of the farms, mines and 

] ! eae , : 

ests, which have heen so elaborately stated in the MANUFACTURERS’ LiecorD at dif 

ferent eS t ould seem tl his y should continue to 1 ospet ind that tl] 
nal t of ' , 


dous amount of morey which you show that they will bring into circulation 


anything like a financial stringency in this 


SOUTHERN BANKS AND COTTON, 


[Written for the 


By W. P. G. THArRpiN 


Manufacturers’ Record.] 
President First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala 
Notwithstanding the progress that the South has made during the past 25 years in 
mining and manufacturing, the production of cotton still remains her most important 
dustry and her chief source of wealth Including the seed, the cotton crop is worth 
now nearly $800,000,000 a year, and as there is an annual demand from abroad for 
about $500,000,000 worth of our cotton, it is plain that the crop is more important to 
the banking interests of the South than all other factors of our deve lopment combined. 
It may be of interest to consider the relation that cotton bears throughout the year 
to Southern finances Alabama, occupying as it does a central position in the cotton 
lands in the black 
belt, the river bottoms, the sandy lands in the pine belt and the rolling fields in the hill 





t, and having under cultivation every variety of land, the prai 


i] State as far as the production of cotton is concerned, 


! 
and the scope of this article, therefore, will be confined to conditions existing in this 
State, with which the writer is naturally more familiar than with any other. 

There are comparatively few large plantations in this State, and in cases where 
large bodies of farm lands are held by one owner they are usually cultivated by a con- 
siderable number of tenants, to whom in some cases the landlord makes direct advances, 
and in other cases these tenants secure advances from country merchants in the neigh 
borhood. Many of the small farmers own their lands, and in such cases they can, of 
course, make more advantageous arrangements for getting credit accommodations than 
they can if they are tenants, as the law gives the landlord priority for his rents. 

Along about the latter part of January, and all through February and March in 
each year, farmers, whether free holders or tenants, make arrangements with their 
merchants to secure advances to aid in making their crops. At this season of the year 


drovers do a big business in selling mules, and the fertilizer companies are kept busy 


Some of the larger 


farmers make their own banking arrangements, but in the majority of cases the 


shipping fertilizers to country merchants all through the State. 


farmers’ notes reach the bank,through the country merchants, and banks all over the 
State during this period take on large amounts of paper from the merchants secured 
by their customers’ notes, which are, in turn, secured by crop liens, mortgages on cows, 
steers, mules, wagons, and in some cases mortgages on land, These notes are usually 
made payable several months in the future, ranging from October 1 to January 15, end 
the majority of loans of this character early in the year are made by the banks in the 
smaller towns in the State. They are usually flush at this season, having on deposit 
the proceeds of the sale of the previo Is crop. 

The ground is broken up in March and April, and usually the cotton crop is above 


the ground by the first of May. ] 


As the season progresses money held in the country 


finds its way to the larger cities and the country banks begin to discount paper in the 





larger cities like Birmingham, Montgomery and Mobile, the majority of them preferring 
to call on their New York correspondents later in the season. The fertilizer companies 
When 


September comes cotton picking becomes general all over the State and continues all 


also discount these country notes freely in the late spring and early summer. 


through October and November, frequently into December and sometimes even in 
January, although the bulk of the crop is picked, ginned and baled before Christmas. 
In September the cotton brokers begin to call on the banks for accommodations to assist 


in moving the crop, and from then until the middle of December there is great activity 


all over the State and a tremendous demand for currency, as the smal] farmer usually 
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likes to have the actual money in hand, although he may deposit it in bank the next 
day. New York exchange rules at a discount at this season of the year, and the banks 
in the commercial centers are kept busy shipping in currency from New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis and other points, which they distribute, in turn, 
to banks in the smaller towns throughout the State. The fertilizer companies discount 
very large amounts of paper with the Southern banks, most of it being payable in 
November and December. The period of greatest stringency is usually around October 
5, but after that time, when the crop movement is well under way, and notes begin to 
be paid, the situation relaxes, so that before Christmas the flow of currency into the 
South has ceased, and after that date there is a strong movement the other way. The 
nanks of Birmingham alone frequently ship as much as $2,000,000 in currency to 
The cotton mills commence borrowing 


reserve cities within 30 days after Christmas. 
So it will be 


heavily ‘n November, and usually begin to pay up in April and May. 
seen that che production, sale and manufacture of cotton is a tremendous and continu- 
ous factor in banking operations in the South. The crop brings in a large amount of 
funds during the spring and summer. A general failure in the crop is unknown, and 
as the staple is in constant and universal demand, it should be the safest of all collat- 
erals for a bank to loan upon. 
collateral are due entirely to defective methods in baling, transporting and storing. 
No other commodity on earth could be marketed and made the basis of international 
transactions handled in so crude a way as cotton. It is gratifying to vote that these 
defects are now receiving world-wide attention and are being corrected, and each year 
from now on will witness an improvement in the methods of handling and marketing 


this imperial crop. 


Potentialities of the South in Cotton Growing, 


By Presipent J.C. Harpy of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical! College. 





[Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 


The cotton spinners of the world, it seems to me, are needlessly alarmed lest the 
ability of the South to increase her cotton production will not keep pace with the 


increasing number of spindles and looms. Gov. Hoke Smith of Georgia in a recent 


article or interview says that his’ State alone, if necessary, could produce as much 
cotton as is now being produced by the entire South. The same is true of Mississippi 
and more than doubly true of Texas. The labor supply is absolutely the only diffi- 
culty that prevents the expansion of cotton production in the South to almost any 
limit that might be desired. This may be seen more clearly from the following statis- 
ties relative to these three States taken from the census of 1900 and from statistical 
abstracts of 1906. 

The total area of Georgia is, in round numbers, 37,000,000 acres. Of this, she 
has 26,392,057 acres in farms, containing, however, only 10,616,644 acres improved ; 
in cultivated crops about 8,412,907 acres. She had in cotton in 1903 only 4,048,912 
acres. The total land area of Mississippi is, in round numbers, 29,000,000 acres. 
Of this, she has 18,240,733 acres in farms; 7,594,428 acres improved and 5,611,114 
acres in crops of all kinds. 1903 she had 3,327,960 acres in cotton. The total 
area of Texas is practically 167,000,000 acres. Of this, she has 125,807,017 acres in 
236,576 acres in crops of all kinds, while 


= 


In 
farms; 19,576,076 acres improved and 15 
in cotton-she had in 1903 only 7,801,578 acres. 
We thus see that in the total area of nearly 
States 37,786,148 acres are improved, and of this amount only 15,178,450 acres were 


233,000,000 acres for these three 


in cotton in 1903; that is, we find that less than one-sixth of the land in these three 
States is improved and that less than one-half of the improved land is in cotton. What 
is true of these three States is virtually true of all the cotton-producing States. 

Since we thus see that the labor supply is the only limiting factor in the expansion 
of the cotton production of the country, it may be of interest to the cotton spinners 
of the world to know that nearly every Southern State is actively engaged in bringing 
the many advantages and opportunities of this section to the attention of not only the 
best class of foreigners, but to the people of other sections of our own country. 

That both of these lines of effort are bearing rich fruit cannot be doubted when 
we observe the large number of foreigners of almost every nationality of Europe now 
to be found in every line of industry in our Southern States, and then turn to the 
statistics and see the increasing numbers of Northern and Western people coming 
into our section every year. To give some idea of the enormous growth now taking 
place in our section I quote from Capt. J. F. Merry, general immigration agent of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, who lately compiled his figures from data furnished him 
by the officials of the 13 Mississippi counties situated in the Yazoo delta, namely, 
Ilolmes, Coahoma, Carroll, Leflore, Yazoo, Washington, Bolivar, Sunflower, Tunica, 
These counties have increased in popu- 
and in land yalua- 
acres cleared was 


Sharkey, Quitman, DeSoto and Tallahatchie. 
lation since 1900, which is only during the past six years, 201,83 
tion alone $11,221,238 During the time the number of 
804,748 and the number of acres bought by Northern settlers was 590,000, while 1700 
persons from the Northern States settled on these lands as farmers and planters. All 
of these foreigners and Northerners came from non-cotton-producing sections, which 
guarantees that the cotton production of the world will be largely increased as a result 


same 


of such immigration. 

With the permanent eradication of yellow fever from the South and with a 
thorough demonstration that malaria is the result of a certain species of mosquito 
which may be entirely eliminated, there is no reason why the South should not in the 
future receive her full quota of desirable immigrants from Europe as well as from the 
crowded sections of our own country and Canada. 

The above diseases, together with a misconception as to the nature of our climate 
and its effect upon white people who work in the fields, as well as the false idea of 
the character of our social system, are almost wholly responsible for the labor condi- 
tions confrenting us at this time; and, therefore, with these pests and misconceptions 
entirely removed, the South will soon again come into her own and be one of the most 
prosperous and progressive sections of our great country. 

We have now shown that the potentiality of the South to expand her cotton crop 
to an almost unlimited degree depends wholly upon her labor supply, and that her 
labor supply is being rapidly augmented, not only by the many large families of our 
own people, but also by an increasing immigration both foreign and domestic. 


But the South will increase her cotton production even more rapidly than she is 
increasing her population, for the leaders in agricultural thought and practice of this 
section fully appreciate the enormous loss we are sustaining by poor methods of culti- 
vation and fertilization, by the waste of energy resulting from the lack of sufficient 
horse-power and improved agricultural machinery and by the use of illy-selected and 
poorly-bred seed. With these difficulties overcome, in my opinion, the cotton crop of 
the South can be doubled in the next 10 years without the addition of a single laborer 
and without the addition of a single acre to the amount planted this present season. 


| 'To verify this statement I have but to refer to an article written by Mr. Alfred Holt 


Whatever objections that may be offered to cotton as | 
| replace their negro tenants with the thrifty Italians. 








Stone and appearing in the Review of Reviews last February, contrasting the efficiency 
of the Italian with the negro in the production of cotton, as shown on the Sunny Side 
plantation in Arkansas, just across ihe river from Greenville, Miss. He shows that 
the Italian is producing nearly twice as much as the negro per man and per acre and 
per mule. This is accomplished solely by the improved methods of cultivation. As a 
result of this experiment Hon. Charles Scott of Bolivar county, one of the largest 


| : 
cash during the winter months, and furnishes a safe outlet for the use of bankable | and most successful cotton-growers in the world, went to Italy and brought from the 


agricultural districts of that country enough Italians to entirely supply several of his 
larger plantations. The contrasts here are equally as great as those given by Mr. 
Stone at Sunny Side, and, as a result, many planters of the delta are preparing to 
Again, it may be remembered 
that wherever this is done it means that the cotton crop of that area will be practically 
doubled. This is but the verification of the facts given in an article that I wrote for 
the MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcorD about three years ago, “Southern Whites and Cotton 
Production,” in which were shown by figures taken from the Government reports that 
the yield per acre in counties largely white was nearly twice as great as in the counties 
largely black. 

The old slave system drove hundreds and thousands of Southern white men from 
the cotton fields, as the records show that more than 1,000,000 Southern-born - white 
men and women were living north of the Mason and Dixon line when war was de- 
clared between the sections in 1861. It cannot be denied that even since the war 
there has been some prejudice among the Southrn white boys and young men against 
manual labor in the cotton fields. Under the leadership and teaching, however, of 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges of the South our boys and young 
as the great masses of the people, have been filled with a spirit of industrial education 
which has made labor of all kinds equally honorable, and this old prejudice is, thank 
God, becoming a thing of the past. As a demonstration of this fact more than 600 
of our boys here last session earned a part of their expenses in college by manual 
labor. Forty-five took our “Practical Working Boys’ Course,” working during the 
day and going to school at night the first year, being paid what their work is worth, 
and in this way saving enough money to enter college as regular students the follow- 
There is absolutely no prejudice against this course, which opens the 
door of hope to every poor boy in the State. There is no prejudice whatever against 
the boys taking this course. They are among the most popular in the institution. 
Such an influence is bound to tell very largely in the course of a few years in the way 
of improving the methods of cultivation and general farm practice, which will, in turn, 
increase very largely the average production per acre and per man—a consummation 


men, as well 


ing session. 


much to be desired. 

To hasten this improvement our State has established three branch experiment 
stations in different sections to carry these improved methods close to the people and 
to stiil further test the best methods of cultivation and the variey of seed best adapted 
to different local conditions. Kach of these experiment stations is producing a yicld 
far in excess of the average around them, and must, therefore, in a few years’ bring 
rich returns which will be shown in the general average in the State. 

Realizing that the negro in our State and in our section must for many years to 
come remain one of the most important factors in the cotton production of the world, 
even with the large number of Italians in our cotton fields, and with the efficiency of 
our Southern white people increasing, we are holding this fall for the first time in our 
history farmers” institutes for the negro farmers. We are sending to them our best 
men to instruct them in the ways of rational agriculture. So many of our negroes 
are directing their own work that their efficiency must be preserved and increased or 
great injury will result to our whole economic system. The prosperity of our section 
as a whole is affected by the productive capacity of every individual in our midst. 
The negro’s inefficiency is a great financial drain on the South, and I believe this 
farmers’ institute work for the negro is the beginning of a permanent policy that 
will be very far-reaching in its results. ‘There is no doubt that this is one of the ways 
of increasing the cotton production of the country that has heretofore received very 
little attention. 

Another opportunity for increasing the yield of cotton is by more sane methods 
of using fertilizers. Our experiment stations are doing some valuable work along this 
The South is rapidly increasing her live-stock and the growth of legumes, which 
In the South more and more 


line. 
are preserving and increasing the fertility of our soil. 
attention is being given to all forms of live-stock operation. Less of our cottonseed 
products are being shipped to the dairying sections of our country, North and East, 
Much more of them are being consumed here, and they are put back 


To realize the vast possibilities 


than heretofore. 
on the land to at least retain its present fertility. 
of increasing the cotton crop by a better system of cultivation we have but to note that 
the yield for the entire cotton area is within the neighborhood of one-hird of a bale 
to the acre, while some of our best farmers are producing as high as a bale to the acre. 
The rapid progress of the world is largely due to the substitution of horse power, 
water power, steam power and electric power for man power. Government reports 
show that in our agricultural States the average amount of wealth per man produced 
increases in exact proportion to the number of horses or mules used per man increases. 
The same report shows that many of the Southern States use less than one horse or 
mule per man, while many of the Northern and Western States use from three to five. 
therefore producing three times as much wealth per man. We must come, and are 
coming, to larger mules and plows and to better and larger agricultural implements 
and machinery of every kind. 

Our experiment station here is just now putting in the largest and most important 
mule-breeding experiment ever undertaken in our country. We have the finest jack 
in the entire South, a hackney and a thoroughbred stallion, together with about 30 
mares, consisting of clydes, hackneys, thoroughbreds and grades of different breeds. 

We want to demonstrate the very best possible type of mule for our Southern 
country and how he may be best produced. All of this tends to better agriculture 
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afid to the expansion of our cotton production. In addition to this, many of our 
people in the cotton-producing States are beginning to use steam plows, which will 
soon greatly increase the yield per acre by better preparation, and will enable the 
farmers to dispense with some of their teams, thus enabling them, by needing less corn 
for feeding, to increase their cotton acreage. At our Roundup Farmers’ Institute here 
last week we had a traction engine pulling nine immense disc plows, which were 
capable of turning under 20 acres of stiff land per day. These are all factors in the 
great problem that we are considering. 

The last one that I shall discuss is the possibilities resulting from seed selection 
and proper breeding. The Georgia Experiment Station in 1905 tested 30 varieties 
of cotton. The best variety yielded a value of $66.11 per acre; the poorest variety 
yielded a value of $44.68 per acre, making a difference of $21.43 per acre, or a differ- 
ence of 48 per cent. of the best over the poorest. The Alabama Experiment Station 
tested 32 varieties of cotton the same year. The highest value per acre was $50.91, 
and the lowest value per acre was $36.19, making a difference of $14.72 per acre, or 
a diiference of 40 per cent. of the best over the poorest. The Mississippi Experiment 
Station tested 16 varities. The highest value per acre was $82.51 and the lowest was 
$55.70, making a difference of $26.81 per acre, or a difference of 48 per cent. of the 
best over the poorest. 

This shows clearly what may be accomplished by seed selection. Equally as good 
results may be obtained by wise methods of breeding. This has been done by the 
States of Iowa and Illinois, and the yield of corn increased more than 10,000,000 
bushels in each of the two States as a result of the breeding work of their stations. 

What has been accomplished with corn can be accomplished with cotton. Acting 
upon this principle, two years ago we gave our professor of agronomy a year’s leave 
of absence in order that he might spend the time under the direction of Professor 
Holden of Ames, Iowa, who has done so much in this line of work. 

We propose to do our part as the leaders of the agricultural forces of our State 
in preparing the people to meet their responsibility of supplying the world with all 
the cotton that can possibly be consumed by the teeming millions of humanity. 


ABILITY TO MARKET COTTON SLOWLY. 


By CHARLES Faircnitp & Co. of New York. 





[Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 


The cotton season just ended has been full of interesting and unusual .levelopments. 
The average trader in futures, conducting his operations along the lines approved hy 
the experiences of previous years, has gained little, if, indeed, he has not found that 
the “best of teachers” is a costly tutor, and in looking backward it seems to us that 


much of that which has been surprising and that many speculative losses have resulted | 


from the failure of those interested in futures to properly appreciate the increased inde- 


the antagonism of the South, passes with the old season. The new administration has 
already given an earnest of its intention so far as possible of keeping the New York 
contract on a commercial basis, and as near as a contract permitting the delivery of 
other than even running lots may be kept to a parity with middling cotton. The 
revision just announced places the market on an equality with New Orleans, and with 
the price of contracts here again approximating the value of middling it cannot but 
tend to create fresh confidence in the exchange and lead to a decided broadening ef busi 
ness—all of which must be considered as adding to the favorable outlook for the new 
season. 

In considering the probable price developments of the new year, too much is still 
obscure for anything but the most tentative of opinions. The crop is not yet made; the 


frost date to the minds of many may make a difference of nearly 1,000,090 bales; mills 


| are sold far ahead, but there is a fear of a general trade recession; conditions in finan 


| cial markets are unsettled; the present prices would seem high enough to justify a 


rapid marketing of the new crop, and there are other conflicting factors. But in every 
calculation the thing most to be remembered is that the South has demonstrated its 
ability to market slowly, and we may confidently expect that any decline not entirely 


justified by legitimate trade conditions will be promptly checked by a withdrawal of 


spot offerings. 


Textile Power in the Appalachians Still Unutilized, 


tWritten for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 
By J. E. Srerine, Engineer, Greenville, 8. C, 


The most marvelous increase in the industrial development of any country is that 


| which took place in the South between the years 1894 and 1906, during which time 


the cotton-mill industry increased from 3,023,000 spindles to 9,760,000. A gain of this 
magnitude cannot be traced to any one cause, as it was really a case of the South's 
coming into its own, but it is a significant fact that, simultaneously with the beginning 
of the real entry of the South into the textile manufacturing world came the first dis 
tribution of water-power by means of electricity. The fact that many steam-driven 
mills are being built today in the South is no argument that a real and substantial 
stimulation was not received from this introduction of an ideal way to utilize a hitherto 
wasted energy. 

The early mills of the South, hampered as they were by insufficient transportation 
facilities for fuel and also by the lack of efficient engines, were practically forced to go 


| to the water-powers, which they developed in spite of the heavy cost entailed for mill 


| 


buildings and the undesirable locations for cheap transportation, Following this period 


| came the second stage, in which the steam-driven mills, with their more favorable loca 


| 


pendence of spot markets and the change in the attitude of producers that has been 


brought about by financial independence. This increasing and frequently disconcerting | 


readiness of the spot markets to utterly disregard fluctuations in futures ond changes in 
speculative sentiment, together with the readiness with which the world has absorbed 
another enormous crop, separated from the last yield of over 13,000,000 bales by only 
one crop, itself a large one by the old standards, seem to us the most significant features 
of the season. 

Naturally, the increasing demand for cotton and the necessity of larre crops would 
gradually place the producer in a more commanding position, but the tendency in this 
direction has been accelerated. Under the old order of affairs the big spot people of 
this country found it comparatively easy to make the speculative markets and the threat 
of actual deliveries during the end season a lever in making a low buying basis for the 
new crop early in the season, when, perhaps, the bulk of the new crop passed from the 
hands of growers into those of middlemen or spinners. This policy was first checked 
during the year 1902-1903, when the successful May corner with which Mr. Sully 
started his brief and spectacular career in cotton was followed by a succession of end 
season squeezes,.which at the time seemed merely to the profit of certain well-known 


tions and easy access to railroads, became in the majority. The third period, that of 
utilization of water-powers through electrical transmission, will undoubtedly be the 
period of greatest growth, as it offers all the advantages of cheap power, low cost of 
plants and desirable locations. 

If a line is drawn from Richmond, Va., west to the junction of the States of Vir 


ginia, West Virginia and Kentucky, thence southwesterly down the Kentucky line, 


| passing to the west of Chattanooga and through to Morgan county, Alabama; thence 


due south to Montgomery, Ala.; due east to Columbus, Ga.; southeast to Albany, Ga 

northeast to Macon, Ga., and on through Augusta, Rockingham and Raleigh, N. C 
back to Richmond, there will be included within this area not only 90 per cent. of the 
cotton spindles in the South, but also the entire Appalachian district, in which is con 
tained nearly all the large water-powers. This vast area comprises about 105,000 
square miles, and has an average rainfall of from 50 to 70 inches. The headwaters of 
the streams rise at various elevations of from 3000 to GOOO feet, and enter the coastal 


plain at an average elevation of about 300 feet. The whole area may be considered as 


| being grouped into three divisions, of which the first is the mountain district, about 


operators in the speculative markets, but which undoubtedly laid the foundation for | 


the more independent attitude of the Sonth. 

The, mere necessity for larger crops as a result of increased requirements was not 
unforeseen, but spot dealers, spinners and speculators had grown so accustomed to the 
weakness of producers and their inability to market slowly, that advances under the 
leadership of Southern spot markets, except possibly after the bulk of the crop had 
passed from the hands of producers into those of the strong middlemen and spinners, 
that the change which has taken place in this respect has been slow of recognition, and, 
as we have said, may be largely responsible for the rapidly alternating drift of specula- 
tive sentiment and the wide fluctuations in futures markets during the past season. It 
has invariably been the strength of the spot market which has checked severe declines. 
On the other hand, it has been the increased offerings of spot cotton which has checked 
unreasonable advances when speculative sentiment has been bullish. In short, it is 
quite evident that the South has been selling its cotton at prices which have seemed to 


it fair and reasonable, and which consumers have been amply able and willing to pay | 


without much regard for the fluctuations in futures, for the advice or operations of 
so-called market leaders, or for sentiment in speculative circles. 


Whether this condition has resulted most largely from the formation of Southern | 
associations and the efforts of those who have taken a foremost part in preaching inde- | 
pendence to Southern growers, or from the South’s increased prosperity and better | 


financial condition, is questionable. Both may be regarded as factors, but it is to be 
noted that the advice of the Southern Cotton Association to hold cotton for a certain 
price early in the season has not yet prevented planters from marketing their supplies 
at their own pleasure. The influence of the various associations has nevertheless been 
2 very impcvtant factor, and they are doubtless to be credited with a considerable share 
in the improved position of the Southern planter. 


25,000 square miles, and lying entirely above 1200 feet, with a probable average of 
1800 feet above the sea-level. The second district, having an area of about 40,000 
square miles, lies entirely above a point S0O feet above sea-level, with an average eleva 
tion of about 1000 feet. The third district lies between elevations S800 feet and 300 
feet above the sea-level, with an average of about 550 feet. 

The rainfall in the mountain district is sufficient to maintain a mean minimum 
monthly run-off of about .S cubic feet per second per square mile, while the second dis 
trict has a discharge of about .6 cubic feet per second per square mile, and the third 
about .4 cubic feet per second per square mile. The average fall in the first district 
is cbout GOO feet, in the second about 200 and about 250 in the third. 

This gives in the first district 20,000 cubic feet of water per second under 600 feet 
head; in the second distriet, 20,000 cubic feet under 400 feet head and 24,000 cubic 
feet under 200 feet head; in the third, 44,000 cubic feet under 500 feet head and 16,000 
enbic feet under 250 feet head, or a total of 5,784,000 net theoretic horse-power 
continuous. 

Assuming that only one-half of this could be economically developed, there would 
remain 2,892,000 theoretic horse-power, of which 64 per cent. could be delivered to 
customers within reach of the plants. As a matter of fact, few of the Southern mills 
run at night, so on a basis of day run there could be delivered to customers 3,701,760 
horse-power for 12 hours per day. 

When it is considered that the total power consumed by all the mills in the South 
amounts to only 350,000 horse-power, it can readily be seen that a tremendous impetus 
can be given not only to cotton mills, but to all industrial enterprises, by the utilization 
of this hitherto wasted energy. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the many advantages of electrical drive, as its 
flexibility and convenience are well known to all manufacturers, but it may not be 
amiss to say that its low cost is only one of its many desirable features. 

There is one fact in the discussion of the general subject of water-power develop 


| ments that is frequently lost sight of, viz., a full realization of all the benefits to be 


We are now on the eve of a new season, which will] doubtless bring with it its own | 


problems and its own peculiar features. Conditions were complicated last year by the 
failure of the revision committee of the New York Cotton Exchange to fully appreciate 
the extent of the low grades in the year’s crop, and by the fixing of differences so nar- 
row as to throw the local contract away below the price of the grade upon which it is 
nominally based. This unfortunate condition, which has been the underlying cause of 
all the criticism that has been directed against the exchange, and which has so aroused 


derived from this source will be possible only by combining groups of powers into one 
system owned and operated by one company. It is manifestly impossible for a small 
company owning one power and operating single transmission lines to give as good a 
service as a large company with several plants and a network of transmission lines. 
This may be considered “heresy” in the light of the present popular agitation against 
combinations of capital, but it is a sound proposition, nevertheless, and no general com 
prehensive development of this natura] wealth can be possible in any other way. It 
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will be the story of lumber all over again if each small company attempts to develop 
smali powers, leaving between the various plants small amounts of fall that, as a result, 
can never be utilized. Just as many forests were ruined by the careless cutting of the 
growth by many individuals, so will good power streams be only partially utilized and 
a portion of their energy wasted unless the company undertaking the development is 
arge enough to make a general and comprehensive study of the situation and will build 
What could easily be done in the way of evening flood dis- 


with the future in view. 
charges and increasing the low-water flow of the stream with storage reservoirs by a 
large company owning practically the entire stream would be impossible for a small 
company owning one isolated plant. 

It does not follow that there should be a “power trust,” but individual streams or 
certain zones to be supplied should be under the control of some one Jarge company 
operating in the territory. 

There are now in existence several large companies preparing to operate in this 
manner, and their ability to take care of the growing needs of a district by building 
plants as fast as needed and the continuous service they will be prepared to give by 
reason of having several plants to relay each other in case of trouble at one plant will 
do much to hasten the adoption of electrical drive from water-powers by all mills 
within reach, 

Of the mills which were designed in the writer's offices during the past year, 85 per 
cent. were to be driven by current purchased from some nearby power company, and 
at least one-half of them would not have been built at all had it not been for their 
ability to secure cheap power in this manner. This is one of the strongest points on 
which to base a belief that the future of the cotton-mill industry will be dependent on 


the utilization of the water-powers of tae South. 


GREATER OKLAHOMA IN COTTON PRODUCTION. 


|Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record.) 





Tulsa, I. 


the south half offering the 


T., September 20. 

Cotton is grown in every county in Oklahoma proper, 
most favorable conditions for its successful production. The northern counties, how- 
ever, are well adapted to its cultivation, and the area devoted to it is rapidly being 
extended, the process being rather slow in comparison with that of the southern coun- 
ties, as the plant to some extent must necessarily be acclimated. It is confidently fig- 
ured that in time, and not very far off, the northern counties will show net results 
equal to those of the southern section. 

Oklahoma Territory has for some years stood at the head of the list of States in 
point of yield of cotton per acre, and, including the output of Indian Territory, she pos- 
In quality the staple of Oklahoma is 


1 c 


sibly stands sixth in point of 
ranked among the best in the markets of the world, and this is not to be wondered at, 
The soil generally is better adapted to the 
ultivation of cotton than is that of any other section of the United States. 2. The 
8. The planters right at the start had the advantage of the 


experience of the United States experimental agricultural schools. 


total production. 
because of three very simple reasons: 1. 
climate is more equable. 


In antebellum days, and even up te Within a very few years, the idea of breeding 
for the improvement of cotton had never entered the mind of the individual. In olden 
days “cottonseed was cottonseed,” and that for planting was selected at the gin from 
Today the planter has in view the selection of his seed for 
In 


the piles most convenient. 
next year’s crop from that produced from the seed planted for this year’s crop. 
other words, his seed is pedigreed, and only the seed of his pedigree record is favored. 
Another thing, too, that has had the effect of boosting Oklahoma cotton is the fact that 
the generality of planters have looked to quality rather than quantity. Up to this time 
the soil has not required much fertilizing, but the planters have not lost sight of the 


“live land must be kept alive,” and therefore at present fertilizers are being 


It can now be safely figured that the Oklahoma planter is up to date 


that 
extensively used. 
in everything pertaining to the culture of cotton, and that he will for all time keep 


fact 


abreast if not in the lead of the planters of all other sections of the United States. 


The breeding of cottonseed is rather a tedious though not uncongenial process. The 
first step is the selection of the plant from which the breeding seed is to be taken. This 


is done by going over a large field, not less than 10 acres, planted from the best seed 
available, row by row, without hurry, taking time to size up each plant. The best 
stocks can be selected almost at a glance, and the ones particularly noticeable are care- 
fully examined and those considered of the highest standard marked by tying a strip of 
In the first round possibly 300 
plants will be marked, but the problem is to select, say, 100 of the best. After a few 
days the field is again gone over and the marks removed from all the plants that 


white cloth to the stalk where it can be easily seén. 


do not show up as strictly Al. In this second examination attention is given to the 
amount of lint on the seed, as this, in general, determines the lint turped out. The 
breeder is provided with a small aluminum pocket comb, about four inches long, for 
the purpose of separating and straightening out the fibers on the seed, so that the cov- 
By 
using the fingers the cotton is separated and paried down the middle of the seed and 
then carefully combed, the fibers being held to prevent their being torn from the seed. 
Thus the amount of lint, the length and uniformity of length is shown and easy to 


ering or amaunt of fibers become plainly visible, as well as the length of the fiber. 


judge of. During the combing process all plants are discarded from the seed of which 
In the ordinary short staple 
no plant is taken for seed that does not produce lint at least one inch in length. In 


the long-staple uplands, which are grown extensively in Oklahoma, the seed selected 


the lint is not of good length and satisfactory texture. 


turn off lint measuring from one and three-eighths to one and five-eighths inches in 
length. 

The plants finally selected are labeled and numbered, the products of each picked 
separately, placed in a paper bag and numbered to correspond with the number on the 
plant. The bag used in the picking is the ordinary manila, about the eight-pound size. 
lor these selected bolls especial arrangements are made for ginning; the seed, after 
being combed out, are placed back in the properly numbered bag. Careful records are 
kept by the breeder showing the weight of seed cotton and lint produced by each indi- 
With these weights the per cent. of lint is easily determined and all of 
The next year 


vidual plant. 
the important factors thus recorded that go to produce a heavy yield. 
a breeding patch is selected which has soil typical not only of the immediate plantation, 


but of the closely contiguous territory. The patch is isolated from any other cotton 
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field a distance of from 500 to 1000 feet. To surround this patch with a corn field is 
Under no condition is the breeding patch placed 
The seed from each individual 


generally considered good practice. 
in close proximity to cotton of other varieties or kinds. 
plant is planted in a row by itself, each row being marked by a stake with the plant 

The hills are placed 18 to 20 inches apart, with from five to eight 
In the chopping all but the strongest and most vigorous plants of each 
The breeding patch is subjected to the same manuring and culti- 


upon it. 
a hill. 

row are removed. 
vating processes that are given the ordinary crops, care being taken in all cases that 
When the cotton in the 


number 


seeds in 


these shall be sufficiently thorough to insure best results. 
breeding patch is well opened the first picking is made with great care, with a view to 
study the progenies from the different selected plants to determine which has trans- 
mitted to its progeny in the greatest degree the good qualities of of high yield, good 
lint, etc. This is considered one of the important points to be determined in ‘breeding 
work, as a select plant, to be good, must have the property of transmitting its desirable 
quality. A careful comparison of the several progenies invariably results in finding a 
few progenies or rows which, as a whole, are considerably superior to the generality. 
These are marked and the individual selection for continuing the breeding are taken 
from them. For the second and succeeding generation the same processes are followed, 
and naturally improved seed is the result. 

Oklahoma proper was not only fortunate from the start in having the advantage 
of Uncle Sam’s experimental agricultura] school, but seems to have been lucky in the 
class of cotton promoters who first prospected her virgin soil with a view to producing 
the white staple, for they furnished to the settler only the best seed that could be 
procured. 

Touching the production of cotton in Oklahoma proper, the writer has no reliable 
statistics at hand save for the years 1904 and 1905, but these are sufficiently grand to 
demonstrate the cotton possibilities of the new State. The following table, compiled 
from the second biennial report of Oklahoma Territory Board of Agriculture, shows 
that in 1904, in that territory, 787,009 acres were planted to cotton, with a product of 
253,013 509-pound bales, valued at $11,385,585, while 820,000 acres were planted in 












1905, with a product of 293,773 500-pound bales, valued at $14,688,600: 
rr ——]904. ———— cna 1 * 
Product. Product. 
Bales. Bales. 

Counties. Value. Acres. 500 lbs Value. 
a ee $6,974 3,030 1,895 $94,750 
Sere 6,467 2,352 117,600 
a citencdnae whias 61,574 19,101 955,050 
Canadian........ see 4,527 1,560 78,000 
Cleveland.......... 24,124 8,505 425,250 
Comanche.......... 79,085 28,692 1,434,600 
eee 18,385 5,253 262,650 
i cnmbawsndae 12,534 3,568 178,400 
Dewey..... 15,091 3,261 163,050 
Garfield....... 343 135 6,750 
nn 4 3 150 
Titcsenieseeser 58,911 2,945,550 
i Moscapeecbbcrecearcesssecosccesuaes etates sesece qj. seeene . eapena * 6tnmen i - eees 
Kingfisher... 3.081 154.050 
"Re 17,812 890,60. 
LAmcolm...cescec 25,446 1,272,300 
Logan....... 8,732 436,600 
ae 1,039 51,950 
Oklahoma.. 8,362 418,100 
Pawnee..... 3.707 185.350 
eae 11,919 595,950 
lottawatomie 22,081 1,104,050 
Roger Mills.. 20,069 1,002,450 
UU eer 17.976 898,800 
a See 19,947 997,350 
Woodward... 9,090 365 18,250 

Totals...... ,385,585 $20,132 293,772 $14,688,600 


The following table, compiled from the report of the United States Census Bureau, 


shows by counties the amount of cotton ginned in Oklahoma proper during the years 
1899 to 1905, inclusive : 














Counties. 1899 1900. 1902 
Beaver........ eoece seeess eseese censes 
it thethneeacheaetankeetnan’s 1,118 1,180 2,015 
DE titetibtinnniasaniveebhdana enmen © Sue eeee cccce 
Ci nuwisecaneneresnsenstiibe, Genee <anem .-ehie ‘eneune 
SE cratencubeuakeniniemais 8,958 15,003 18,200 
CI cnditsscctceesmanteeses salons. | eniies Ghee — aneael 
NINN uid ctdncnd able cnadeanamnee 1,898 2,744 5,7 

200 210 27 278 
Cebsccrtchecercesseusesecesseean e060  Beeeee -caeeea @anaae 
Greer.. 30,730 
Dl imitgiiijinerttierethecte heaes  watekd | an” enbins 
TAREE cecccssgncccatasccccens, SOD 060 i(<ié‘éaR A Oéetteene 
0 Se 6,391 
I nvsitshedcenscennceeasanenas 41,116 
ES a ees 9,311 
Dioniedeemacebistacsestiniy Ge “ma” dhiean ~ seemed 
I cin incnded canadienne 11,771 
ET SE ccxktSanemineihind Rae whan dieedee  ‘aemibens 
I. ocean aeinaediiehdateiicae 5,942 
Payne....... i alipabeb abil 18,187 
lVottawatomie... 45,465 
"2 SRC ere: 6,690 
DE icensnecaunancas 98 16,52 
itachi tan adel ca deae illite ler odaice — ede ear 
REN: mee alte tain ket i seleee’ Senile 
Totals. 84,035 116,875 149,064 218,390 204,957 345,806 336,514 


No reliable cotton statistics for Oklahoma Territory are available for the year 1906. 
It is known, however, that the increase in acreage over 1905 was between 15 and 20 
per cent., and that the average yield throughout Oklahoma Territory will amount to 
300 pounds of lint cotton to the acre. 

The cotton-producing ability of Oklahoma proper is limited only by the acreage of 
the Territory and the availability of help to handle the crop.- Cotton is now grown in 
every county to a greater or less extent, and when it is considered that possibly not one- 
fifth of the land in the original counties adapted to cotton culture is now under 
cultivation some idea may be drawn as-to the amount of cotton which could be produced 


=~! 


in Oklahoma proper should the farmers generally turn their attention to the produc- 
tion of that staple. 

Among conservative farmers, however, the extension of cotton culture is not encour- 
aged, for it is generally believed, as Mr. C. A. McNabb, secretary of the Oklahoma Ter- 
“No more disastrous condition possible could befall 
A Commonwealth 


ritory Board of Agriculture says: 
Oklahoma than to materially increase the acreage devoted to cotton. 
so favorably situated as Oklahoma for diversified farming, which diversification might 
include practically every crop known at the North or the South, should not have to 





exceed one-fifth of its tillable area devoted to the production of any one staple. 
With reference to the cotton crop of 1907, both in Oklahoma and Indian Territories, 
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conditions are exceptional. Early in the season it was manifest that corn would not 


materialize normally. Indeed, fears were entertained that it would prove almost an 
entire failure; therefore, extensive areas devoted to that crop were plowed under and 
planted to cotton. So far the season has been favorable to cotton, and should it con- 
tinue to be the probabilities are that the crop for 1907 will very materially exceed that 
for 1906. 

The soil of Indian Territory is not considered to be so well adapted to cotton culture 
as that of Oklahoma, nor is it believed that the area for that stapl The 


writer has been unable to secure reliable data from the Indian Territory from which to 


is as extended. 
make comparison, but the following table, taken from the second biennial report of 
the Oklahoma Territory Board of Agriculture, showing the number of bales of cotton 
the cotton States for 
has held 
the lead, at least, in ginning, if not in actual production, throughout the whole 


It will be noticed, however, that in 


ginned in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and their rank among 


the. years 1899-1905, inclusive, would seem to indicate that Indian Territ 





ry 
series 
of years. quality Oklahoma has in every instance 
held the winning hand from one to two points: 





1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904 19 
Territories. Am’t. R. Am’t. R. Am’t. R. Am't. R. Am't. R. Am't. R. Am't. R 
SO er 160,324 10 288,114 9 284,170 9 409,591 9 312,776 9 477,22 9 349.655 9 
Oklahoma....... 84,035 11 116,875 11 149,064 11 218,290 11 204,957 11 345,806 10 6514 10 
Totals..... 244,359 9 404,989 9 433,234 9 627,981 8 517,723 9 823,029 8 686,182 6 


One thing is certain. Greater Oklahoma, if her people care to do so, can be made 





possibly the greatest cotton-producing State of the Union. F. M. P. 
. . 
Better Methods in Cotton Growing, 
By ANDREW M. Sou_g, President Georgia College of Agriculture 
(Written for the Manufacturers’ Record.] 
The remarkable increase in the consumption of cotton within the past few years 


has given rise to much speculation, especially in foreign countries, as to the proba 


bility of the South’s being able to meet the rapidly increasing demand for the fleecy 


staple. As a matter of fact, the capacity of the South to grow cotton is practically 


unlimited, as all who are familiar with the present status of Southern agriculture will 


readily recognize. There is thus no reason for fearing that the raw material cannot 


be produced in sufficient quantity to meet the world’s demands for many, many years 


to come, as only a comparatively small area of the tillable land in the South is now 


cultivated, and even that brought under the plow is not yielding one-half, and in many 
bh] 


cases not more than one-third, of the yield of lint per acre of which it is capable under 


a system of cultivation which would be both scientific and at the same time eminently 
practical. It is easy to see that it would be possible to produce a 25,000,000-bale crop 
of cotton in the South were there sufficient demand for it at living prices to the 
grower. A peculiar combination of soil, rainfall and climate are necessary for the 
development of cotton in its greatest perfection, and while in the course of time 
sections of the earth’s surface may be discovered and reclaimed which will rival the 


South as a producer of cotton, it is doubtful if any other area of similar extent will 
ever be found which combines all the essentials for growing the crop under the favor- 
For this reason alone the 


able economic conditions which now pertain in the South. 


South will continue for years to come to grow practically all the cotton ne and 


by reason of her natural environment she can do so at a reasonable cost. 


There is still another advantage which the South enjoys which is not true of many 
other sections where endeavors have been made to grow cotton, in that it is peculiarly 


what may be termed a “white man’s country.” In other words, the Anglo-Saxon race 
finds in the South a natural habitat which is particularly satisfactory 
and the 


of crops which the soil yields in profusion make it an enviable section of the world 


to his nature. 


The salubrity of the climate, the well-watered nature of the country variety 


in which to reside. In what other section of the world adapted to the culture of 
cotton can the white man find conditions so desirable? After all, but little of the 
soil which is well adapted for the cultivation of cotton has been brought under the 


plow. It is estimated that there are between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 acres of unim- 


alone, and that when this land is brought under 


be 


ia 





proved land in the State of Georg 


the plow and cultivated in a skillful manner the crop of this State car quadrupled 


if economic conditions justify it. 
It has been said by many that the soil areas devoted to cotton in the South were 
exhausted, that much of the land had been abandoned as wornout, and that, therefore, 


The writer has yet to see any so- 


a serious condition confronted the cotton-grower. 


is true that much of it has been handled in 
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2.8 pounds of potash. One reason why Southern soils have been so rapidly exhausted 


is due to the leaching to which they have been subjected during the winter season by 


le 
reason of the failure to use either cover crops or follow a systematic rotation. The 
foregoing figures indicate that only a comparatively small amount of commercial fer 
| tilizers would be necessary to supply the entire needs of a cotton crop, and if stock 
feeding were made an adjunct of the business the cotton farm could be maintained for 


a long period of ye in a highly productive state with the use of comparatively littk 


ars 


commercial plant food, thou re supply of plant food is only one factor in the 


growing of the crop. The physical condition of the soil and its relation to heat, to 
moisture and to the uniform spread and development of the plant roots are just as 
important and essential factors as anything else connected with successful cotton 
growing. ‘Then there are very considerable supplies of plant food locked up in the 


soil which can eas iy be rendered available, and will insure a much larger yield ot 
lint per acre than is now obtained by the average farmer. This very desirable result 
can be brought about by deep plowing and better preparation and care of the land 
before seeding. 

Another factor which will have a remarkable influence on the yield of cotton is the 


f seed. The cotton plant yields readily 
be 


o the individual nature of the cotton plant, it 


selection and utilization of a I grade ¢ 


to improvement through selection, Seed selection, however, cannot 


undertaken indiscriminately. 





is a comparatively simple matter for the farmer to mark the choicest plants in his 
field—those, for instance, which ld the largest number of desirable bolls and have 
the many other desirable charact cs Which adapt them best to a given locality 
By selecting seeds from these plants the most desirable qualities can be perpetuated 
and made permanent in succeeding generations, and one who has visited a cotton field 
will quickly see what wonderful results will follow the systematic selection of this 
plant. Upland cotton, for instan ordinarily yields a lint from three-quarters to 
seven-eighths of an inch in length, while some of the varieties, such as the Allen Long 
Staple and the Florodora, produce lint one and one half inches long Much of the 
long-lint cotton, however, is weak in the fiber, but this difficulty can be overcome 
through selection just as easily as breeds of sheep which had a common origin hay 
been differentiated by the patient industry of various men who have sought to improve 
them for specific purposes. The marvelous strides which have been made possible in 
the cultivation of corn through the of improved strains, the result chiefly of 
selection and adaptation to a gi environment, but reflect the latent possibilities 
which can be achieved through t of better seed on the part of our cotton-growers. 
Undoubtedly, the failure to se nd last season was in very many instan 
due to the indifferent seed used, and it is quite certain that the majority of the planters 
this year will again use seed obtained from unknown sources. In other words, they 


will purchase probably from the nearest ginhouse. As long as this practice is followed 








it will be impossible to improve the quality of cotton materially in a given locality, 
but where the farmer selec desirable individual plants, has it ginned separately and 
uses this seed, increased yields, the strengthening and lengthening of the fiber, com 
parative immunity from disease | resistance to drought will be brought about, Th 
fact that selection may be practiced by men of limited means and education with 
cousiderable success is a point of tremendous importance to the cotton-grower and 
one which he would quickly avail himself of did he realize the latent possibilities for 
the improvement of his crop through the use of better seed. 

It is not overstating the case to say that the yield of cotton and the quality of th 
fiber could be increased from SU to 50 per cent. through selection. Up to this tine 
the average farmer has given pra illy no attention to the improvement of the fiber. 
The neglect of this important } l now brought about a situation that is som 
what serious in certain aspect the case, as the markets are much more discrimi 
nating owing to the greater vat y of uses to which the cotton fiber is now put. ‘That 
the quality of the fiber can l ld be improved goes without saying, and that it 
will be improved is equally cet 1 when it is generally recognized that it will be 
possible to do so at a rea ble expenditure of time and labor. 

One of the imp! ts which is now not in general use, so far as the writer knows 
but which would be of in | rvice to the cotton-grower, is a small hand gin, 
by which he could remove the g¢ part at least of the lint from the seed of his 
selected plants. As long ver finds it necessary to take his seed to the gi 
house it is almost certain to | ) or less mixed with undesirable grades of 
seed and his efforts to im, tn ied to at least a certain extent. 

Unquestions tton is d rially by the soil and climatic condition 
which pe n in ious sections of the South. A strain of cotton that gives splendid 
results on one type of s if ted 500 miles away may prove quite unsatisfacto 
and for this reason many efforts to improve the plant through importing the seed from 





called wornout land. It an atrocious | various localities have 1 beer The cotton planter must realize what th 
manner, some of it allowed to wash and gully badly and the surface soil practically | oorn-crower to a certain ext ) dy irned—that the best seed for his locality 
eroded, but the soils of the South, as a rule, are deep and all of so-called waste land | j, ppay grown at hor It be difficult for some to understand why the subject of 
can be reclaimed in the course of a very short time under an intelligent system of | coeg selection has been so neg in the past. It will be clearly recognized, h 
agriculture, and the very remarkable thing about these soils is the fact that most ever, by all thoughtt persol hat the South was exhausted on the close of the wa1 
of them can be made to yield a fairly profitable crop even the first year, and in aa ind impoverished to a degree which only those who passed through that period can 
years they can be brought back in many instances to where th y are more profitable | , rly t It the last few years that sufficient wealth has 
than when they were originally reclaimed from the primeval forest. bes ‘ nulated to | 1 he South comparatively independent from 
The question of soil exhaustion, while a serious problem from one point of view, | a financial point of \ | h an impoverished soil, and face to face with th 
can nevertheless be easily overcome by an intelligent dissemination of some of the} daily sti for exi but time or thought was naturally given to this 
better-known facts relating to agricultural science. Through the medium of tl | sul b g in the last few years and the remark 
various legumes which take so kindly to the South the soils can be supplied with the results in point of yield, qu vy of fiber and prolificacy of individual strains which 
necessary humus and nitrogen gathered from the inexhaustible supplies of the | have resulted { he st rt of certain individuals have shown the entirs 
atmosphere which is so essential for their quick rejuvenation. Then, by means of | c ini v hs matic seed selection. “The b 
deep plowing and the thorough aeration of the subsoil, much of the rainfall which | pri | iiting | ‘ s have stimulated an interest in the 
now runs off as surface water will be retained, drought periods will be less injurio s | tters ! t ovements in the near future. and now 
when they do come, the feeding area of the roots of the cotton plant will be much | t ttl I rh y roblem has become more generally r 
extended and the available supplies of plant food essential for its proper nutrition | ni d it is safe to say that the South farmer will be able to meet any emerge 
brought within the reach of the roots in a quickly assimilable form. When these con- | which the demands of t) I mn him for its raw supply of cotton 
ditions pertain the yield of cotton can. be doubled on the area of land devoted to its | It has been sugges bor oblem would prevent the South, even though 
cultivation at the present time without encroaching on the lands now used for other | all other conditi 1 meeting an extraordinary demand. ‘Thos 
purposes. | who harp upon ( ict that improved machinery is being cor 
The draft of cotton on the soil is not nearly so great as has been thought. A | | stantls troduc ) Sta nd that vast ents may be antici 
of cotton, including the seed, removes from the land approximately 28 pounds of , pated in this ¢ 1 it f ! It is already t! rough the utiliza 
nitrogen, 9 pounds of phosphoric acid and 13 pounds of potash. The lint alone | tion of certain implements, to reduce the amount of labor necessary for the production 
removes from the land about 1.25 pounds of nitrogen, .3 pound of phosphoric acid and ' of the crop, and as the exigencies of the situation demand inventions will certainly 
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follow which will lessen the amount of individual labor required to make a bale. It is 
now thought that several types of implements successfully used in the cultivation of 
other crops can be adopted to good advantage by the cotton farmer, There is, there- 
fore, no reason to believe that the labor situation is an insuperable obstacle to the 
production of a maximum crop of cotton. 

With regard to the financial aspects of the situation, it is well to remember that 
the cost of making cotton in the past few years has been very much greater than 
previous to that time. It has been suggested by many that a price of 13 or more 
cents per pound is exorbitant and unreasonable, but it is probably correct to state 
and in this statement 





that the cost of producing a pound of cotton on the average 
include the small farmer—is at least eight cents, exclusive of rent of land and 
deterioration in equipment. It is undoubtedly true that cotton has been made at a 
cost of four to five cents per pound, but this is on exceptionally rich land where high 
yields have been secured and all the conditions were most favorable. Provided that 
cotton costs the farmer, say, eight to nine cents a pound, a profit of three to five cents 


we 


a pound is not unreasonable, but simply makes up for the many lean years through 
which he passed in the last decade. 

What is needed with reference to the cotton situation at the present time more 
than anything else is a wide distribution of information with reference to this subject, 
and with this end in view it is the purpose of the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
to organize a school of cotton industries this winter in the hope that a large number 
of farmers may be induced to come and spend, say, 10 days studying every phase of 
cotton growing, marketing, grading and distribution. It is believed that this move- 
ment will spread rapidly and will result in an immense amount of good to the entire 
cotton industry. In other words, the period of intellectual cultivation of the cotton 
plant is ndw upon us, and this, associated with deep plowing, soil and plant study, 
means that the South can almost at will double or treble its output of raw cotton, 
according to the demands which civilization and the ever-widening markets of the 
world make upon her. 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP IN 1906-1907. 


By CoL. Henry G. HEsTER.* 





The cotton crop of the United States for the year ending with the close of August. 
1907, amounts to 13,510,982 bales, showing an increase of 2,164,994 bales over that of 
1905-1906, a decrease of 54,903 bales under that of 1904-1905, and an increase of 3,499,- 
GOS over that of 1903-1904. 
Indian Territory and what are termed the “Other Gulf” States, which together mar- 


The excess over last season has been entirely in Texas— 


774,000 bales more, while the group of Atlantic States 


9 
a 


keted (in round figures) 
(embracing Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky 
and Virginia) lost 609,000. 

The extent of the past year’s production has proven a surprise to the trade on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is true there were early predictions of a 13,000,000 crop, but 
they were generally regarded as extremes, especially after the unusually fierce autumnal 
storms which were supposed to have seriously affected a large percentage of the most 
prolific sections of the Cotton Belt in yield as well as quality. How much in quantity 
was lost from this cause will never be known, but inasmuch as the final outturn has 
proven but about 55,000 bales under the bumper crop of 1904-1905, it goes without 
saying that, barring the storms, the year just closed would have ranked as the largest 
ever recorded. 

Second only to the extent of the yield has been the surprise at the unprecedented 
demand for consumption, specific allusion to which will be made further on. 

The size of the bales was the greatest recorded, except those ef the 1904-1905 crop, 
their average gross weight having been 4.11 pounds per bale over last year, .56 under 
the year before and 7.33 over 1903-1904. 

in grade the crop has been the reverse of satisfactory, the proportion of discolored, 
tinges, etc., having probably been greater than in any previous season’s production, so 
much so that as a rule desirable white cottons have commanded fancy prices compared 
with the general run. 

A marked result of these conditions has been an almost universal upheaval of the 
contract business, which has become the mainstay in the disposal of the cotton crop. 
That, almost as a rule, deliveries have not been on a par with the usual standard has 
not been by reason of deliberate intent, but because the kinds of cotton reasonaply 
expected in settlement of contracts could not be obtained. As a consequence, both 
deliverers and receivers have been dissatisfied, the former because they could not satis- 
factorily carry out their obligations, and the latter because they did not obtain what 
they considered they were justly entitled to receive. These abnormal conditions have 
brought with them many charges of unfairness, which have caused the legitimate con- 
tract business to be linked with bucket-shop gambling in the opinions of legislators of 
nearly every State in the Cotton Belt. The results have been the enactment of restric- 
tive laws affecting alike the legal and illegal. Similar conditions have never before 
been known, and it is not unlikely that another and succeeding years will witness a 
revulsion of sentiment in the cotton-growing States encouraging features beneficial and 
necessary to the economical movement of the crop, while eliminating gambling or bucket 
shopping, which has brought in its train disaster and consequent misconception. 

The year’s average price for the Cotton Belt has been 10 9-16 cents per pound for 
middling; the highest figure for that grade was 13 9-16 cents on the 27th day of Agust, 
1907, the lowest 91% cents on the 5th day of September, 1906. 

A careful inquiry at the leading centers, however, shows that on agcount of the 
autumnal storms above alluded to, the average grade of the crop was reduced to from 
low middling to middling as compared with fully middling for the season before. 

On this basis, therefore, the crop sold at an average price of 10.29 cents per pound. 
The average commercial value per bale was $53.02, against $56.56 last year, $46.31 the 
year before and $61.68 in 1903-1904. 

The money value of the past commercial crop was the largest ever received, for the 
first time in history exceeding $700,000,000, and as will be seen by reference to the 
table annexed, was greater by nearly $75,000,000 than last season. It brought over 
$88,000,000 more than the great crop of 1904-1905, although it was less in bales, as 
above stated, by about 55,000 bales. 


*From his annual review as secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 





Considering all the circumstances, the past crop has been most remarkable in extent, 
value, and in the rapidity of disposal. 


Value of Commercial Crops. 


The total value of the crop compared with the past five years is as follows: 





Values. 
fone tho yg 
1905-1906 f20, 
1904-1905 628.195,359 
1903-1904 617,501,548 
1902-1903. 480,770,282 
1901-1902 438,014,689 


As stated in my last annual report, these values are based upon actual transactions 
from week to week and month to month as the crop was marketed, and compared with 
computations made by the secretaries of other exchanges at leading Southern trade 
centers. 

In figuring the approximation of the actual growth I have made no allowance for 
what may have been lost through the autumnal storms, for the reason that there is no 
method of reaching, even approximately, a fair or reasonable total of the quantity 
destroyed. One may as reasonably attempt to guess at destruction from the boll-weevil 
or other agencies affecting the year’s outturn. The practical question is, How much 
cotton was actually produced? As stated above, it may and possibly would have been 
that, barring the storm damage, the commercial year 1906-1907 would have resulted in 
the largest cotton crop ever grown. 

It is certain, however, that the past season witnessed a closer marketing than any 
monster crop ever grown. 

Including the Southern mill stocks, my returns of which are practically actual, we 
have the following showing of about the amount of old cotton left over in the Cotton 
Belt at the close of the season (in thousands) : 


This year. Last year. Year before last. 
Southern mill stocks. 26 176 236 


Counted and uncounted interior towns and plantations... 159 wil 294 
Total old cotton carried over in interior of South at — —_ —_— 
CRE UE Wi os cokincccccccecsiincssuccatenveusceseses 419 377 630 


According to these figures, the actual growth was approximately as follows (in 
thousands of bales) : 


Commmarated aren GC Wisc cccccscccnscconssccstsconnesecssecesccsscvecccosesccoecsescense 13,511 
Less old cotton from Crop Of 1905-100G.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccceccesoce 37 
13,134 
Plus growth this year marketed in July and August, 1906..............cccceceeeeseeees 107 
Grown, not marketed in 1906-1907............ccececcceeeeeee inbnkatvktcnindsshieonee 419 
— 626 
13,660 
Deduct July-August receipts new cotton of crop 1907-1908. ...........cccececcceccececeeeecs 30 
sis Rape itearaseitiane Raita, sileminatne a tcicieieeleere aaeitn Rene aE 13,630 


The quantity of new cotton included in this commercial crop is smaller by 76,736 
bales than last year, and less by 44,845 than the year before. The following indicates 
about the division of the commercial crop by States in thousands of bales for the past 
five years: 





1906-07. 1905-06. 1904-05. 1903-04. 1902-03. 
SE ointcinnncicsitnsin cieanadeneenniuniannainae 1,289 1,389 1,470 1,000 1,050 
Arkansas 940 635 905 705 1,0% 
PIOTIGR.cccccce 65 80 89 55 55 
OS ee 1,695 1,900 1,975 1,325 1,470 
Louisiana 995 525 1,100 824 884 
RIESE RR TES Rane aE ee 1,541 1,235 1,777 1,387 1,404 
i a. G00. cuccswavescncenecsecervetsensexonens 643 734 775 563 5.5 
Se SI ct paciencnwadsnshetiieantioenensentaenseien 957 1,175 1,200 825 950 
I Eee EE 863 647 91 451 509 
DEES SHS TaGinm Terviseey. oo. cccevcccccccccscccccoses 4,503 3,026 3,584 2,876 2.83 
EE CI, FI visi di dcnekintusctcemiesswssseincs 13,511 11,346 13,566 10,011 10,728 


The past season has again been one of unparalleled activity in American mills, 
North and South. The only drawback has been a scarcity of labor. This was especially 
evident in the South, the complaint coming from every State south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, where the consumption, though larger by many thousands than ever before, 
was obstructed through want of sorely needed help. It was not a question of fewer 
mill hands, but of more mills and spindles which could not be properly manned. 

As it was, in round numbers, 4,889,000 bales of American cotton were worked into 
yarns and fabrics by the mills of the United States, against 4,835,000 last year, a gain 
of 54,000 bales. 

This increase, while in itself meagre, compared with the manner in which domestic 
consumption has been “piling up” during the years of the near past comes, it must be 
remembered, immediately on the heels of the increase of 535,000 for 1905-1906 (324,000 
North and 211,000 South), swelling the excess for the two seasons to 589,000 bales. 
As just said, these totals are of American cotton only, in the progress of which we are 
mainly concerned. If we add foreign cotton, our mills North and South have used 
(round figures) 5,063,000 bales, against 4,960,000 last year and 4,421,000 the year 
before. Elsewhere, under the head of “Cotton Consumption in the South,” are given in 
detail facts in relation to the manufacturing industry in the cotton-producing States. 
Suffice it to state here that the phenomenal growth which has been “harped upon” from 
season to season shows no abatement. In the active mills the number of spindles have 
increased 791,965, and there are still in course of erection, denominated under caption 
of “New Not Completed,” 640,978 spindles. This year the facts indicate more posi- 
tively that tue trend is clearer than ever in the direction of America’s eventually con- 
suming her own cotton to be sold to the world in manufactured form instead of as raw 
material, and the indications are further that most of this change will be brought about 
in sections almost immediately adjacent to the cotton fields. The revolution, however, 
involves the transfer of enormous values, and while each season’s changes are marked 
carrying with them millions in values which, as they occur, are surely and steadily 
adding to the prosperity and consequent happiness of the South, decades may elapse 
before the story has neared its completion. The labor question in connection with 
American, and especially Southern mills, will solve itself in the future as it has done 
in the past. It was before Southern mills had reached the million mark that wise heads 
predicted that cotton manufacturing in the Southern States would be restricted from 
lack of necessary mill hands. Hardly more than 10 years have elapsed since then, and 
yet we have touched nearly 2,500,000 bales. While resort to finer numbers has curtailed 
quantity in bales used by Southern mills, yet shortness of help has cut off at least 200,- 
000 bales during the year under review. In a word, the consumption would easily have 
reached 2,650,000 bales had the mills been able to obtain the number of bands desired. 
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Compared with last year, the consumption of all kinds in the United States has been 


as follows, viz. (hundreds omitted) : 
This year. Last year. 


Takings. Bales. Bales. 
PRE MI. ccnncccccescccavesnesecesccsssesobsoceoneccessoseesocaseaconees 2,450 2,461 
ls iv ccnccecascccevececessonnsseescencsanceeunveeswanesenweeeceooens 2,439 2,574 

Ne ic cc nccccccvsnnecdcccesensstcsndnenncescesetanacenssoooncecs 4,889 4,835 
Th Ci idinccntathsnosinnebbaneneedetehseeneneneteéetedeaestesnibens 166 115 
SE: SI Wi sac dddacdndraneew ieee aebebanekin eatin mbawanabedeneneen 8 10 

Te CN as nnccikcdssbdensadscessbdcacemtndeanensdhdeepesaian ites *174 "135 

Total consumption all kinds by American mills................ee000s 5,063 4,960 


*Foreign reduced to equivalent in bales of American weights. 

In relation to Southern mill stocks, which are included in the count of old cotton 
carried over at the close of the season, I have this year extended my investigations so 
as to include that important branch of data, and the figures I have used for the close 
of this season are actual, not approximations. 


Cotton Takings by American Mills.* 














Year ending Northern mills. Southern mills, Total. Crop. 
August 31. Bales. Bales. _B: iles. 
BES anecnevecesacecocecssges 1,129,258 546,894 311,38 
nsstcenpentneneaenacenaga 2.027, 362 604,661 
Sncsesanvtesersoiseseesess 2,190,766 686,080 
Beiscoeseqocnnssadesccvenssse 1,687,286 ; 
Se 1,601,173 
es a 2,083,839 
ee 1,600,271 
Di scantdcecnéonsenennesvesee 1,804,680 
Tbesaqnesqesseeedsonsscens 2,211.40 11,199,964 
Serres 2,190,095 11,274,840 
3, “6b. 412 9.456.416 
3,588,591 10,383,422 
Diictcnmisdatentanennennts 2.050, 774 3,988,745 10,680, osu 
MeEncecccscosecoccstvosccocs 1,967,635 3,908,564 10,72 
ih isis ent aicipla donk iccinatindpeaset a 2,026,967 3.946. 219 10,011.37 
5 2.282.145 4,445,050 13.565.885 
49.478 4.723.703 11,345,988 
3,390 4,905,498 13,510,982 





*American cotton. 


American Cotton Crop for Four Years, 
(Year Ending Close of August.) 


1906-07. 1905-06. 1904-05. 1903-04. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. _B: ales 
Se MIN, cnc ceeecnnstassuanes canmechecsasnaanekee 9.919.555 8,029.544 10.519. 782 A s 3 


1,123,183 943 





I BO GU casecsccccasccessncoccssssouseseoss 1,252,216 1,008,463 





Southern CONSUMPTION. ...........ccceeceeeseeeeeees _ 2 9,108 2,874,225 2,163,505 a 919,252 
“13,610, 879 9 11,412,232 ‘12, 6, 470 10,111, 417 

Less taken by Southern mills from ports......... 99,897 66,244 45,585 10v.043 
EE CIs ccsccsnntncseccsvnecesévivatenson 13,510,982 ma 345, 988 13,565,585 10, 011, 374 


Exports: 














Sy MN, bidenabimdndcnnniiataseedseaintanenen 3,771,902 3,748 4,149,474 

PU pecscnenntsencucenes 907.162 776,057 857,738 

*Continent and Channel. 3,682,746 2.952.818 3,747,104 

Cc cccscvcesccccessvcccecocssccosseccecsseessooes 148,630 A 39,585 131.582 89.¢ 
te CIE non eccconcecccsanseesetesecencten 8,510, 440 8,876.898 6, ” 6,118, 001 

ee eee man 319.405 112.427 

eee . 2,282,145 2,026,967 

Average gross weight of crop per bale, pounds.. “510.91 515.58 57.69 


*Including to Mexico, Japan and China, details of which are given in Export Table. 


Net Receipts of Cotton at United States Ports. 
(As per form in use by the Cotton Exchanges.) 




















1906-07. 1905-06. 

Bales. Bales. 

New Orleans.......... riensdeehanedniodedenehenpennseedernensesesnsesansnns 2.296.971 1,653,142 
Se ncccentnnsipsdndstaeiencheebees 3,501,605 2,055,600 
lort Arthur and Texas City 132,823 116,303 
Mobile and l’ensacola.................. 409.959 415.45 
Ss a conncoonvocncesenseesessscoccecsnsceeeepeeseccceens cosancneseocess 1,468,633 1,514,£55 
Tinto dneécncenthbeneseaeiatenanessanchaeseneteseseneeueueeseoenniun 149,924 18 ).604 
Rid ddcatnemsaeeniabenaanaindeaernewinnactnebune ehewseaeks 322,608 325.818 
i tihidctentgunatkidebbenneehebestsbeennendsnaseneensededehedweteoss 604,226 668.58 
Baltimore 70,825 68.06 
New York 2..1us 6.575 
SEE 72.055 63.828 
l’hiladelphia 11.021 10,317 
Jacksonville and Fernandina §,389 19,396 
IE DUDsdc00bnansnndnakchsardaseenseenaccnrncdbnebssendcatsetendeekou 38,669 15.083 
DE cacasscneteeane 163,928 180,853 
Laredo and El l’aso, Texa jaseasee 5.5 9,585 
i Ci. ME. cicscannnpenemie nena snsebseseeiissbbaheatiensavees 247.046 120.27.5 
aa 6,460 3,114 
Total port receipts...... 9.919.555 8,029,544 


Nore.—Light-weight round bales have in all cases been included in receipts as half-bales. 


cxports, 
———— 





a, 









Great *Continent 
Britain. France. and Channel. Total. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales 
283,791 860 580 2.072.387 
462. 177 71,111,559 {3,330,468 
67,436 117,122 é 
50,866 709, 301 
ST .intinecnninnstedtenesesanice 18.063 pace 3 
nds tekdanciieebebesaatesen 6,000 
ht iieicneeiininiceketanainn ce .eenelin 
Sn cctvinnimacnaideenienaantes 6.182 
SET, Tita ncsuedresneamweeeumnnsil 40,710 
CEE TE | ENS 
PRUE Rc cccccccscsscsesossecscsss RB cvcees 
SS PD ictictccamisesesssess . ae sexes 
Di iivititninesseiminteeenss Ge j§ «achaa 
ph ccccciiceeaeteseians n0link .§ Seeane 
Di i itithiGiinimasnameebsebins 66600e% j§ ainens Sala cane 
Pt Sidismecesesenseneiesess e6hetab qj. sensen 146.643 64,918 
ff) UC eee 64,361 , 146.133 137.316 
hs iansiokauceniseh anise +3.771,902 997.162 +3,682.746 6,592,523 
SS). See 2.883.748 776.057 2.932.818 Gees’ = =«s:_ eecseee 
PB cieencvdvansmmensecs 4.140.474 857.75 3.747.104 8745, 316 one 
*Included under Continent are exports to Mexico and Japan and China, which are to 
Mexico this year 261 from New Orleans, 4 from Galveston, —— from Mobile. —— from New 
York, 575 from Laredo, —— from Fl l’aso, —-—- from Eagle I’ass and 3 from Nozales, etc 


a total of 843, against 24.720 last year and 68,487 the year before last: to Japan and China 
254.749 from San Francisco, l’ortland and other ports, against 131, $12 last year and 333,883 
the year before. 

Exclusive of Mexican cotton exported foreign, of which 17,698 to Great Britain and 86 
to Continent, or, say, a total of 17,784. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION IN THE SOUTH. 








Census of Southern Mills, Made Up From Actual Returns of Mills by Mail 
and Telegraph. 


The actual consumption by the mills of the South during the commercial year just 
ended has reached a total of 64,883 bales more than last year, and is that much in 
excess of the largest consumption ever before recorded. Most of the States show 
North Carolina continues 
Most of the mills 


increases, the largest being in North Carolina and Georgia. 


to lead as the largest consumer of cotton of any State in the South. 
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report having made as full time as possible, but complaint continues general of insuffi- 
ciency of labor, and while resort to finer numbers has in a measure reduced consump- 
tion, inability to obtain sufficient help affected results to the extent of about 200,000 
bales. 

The growth of spindles continues at a handsome rate. In the active mills 791,005 
more spindles are recorded, while the number of idle spindles has dropped from 81,840 
last year and 210,702 the year before to 66,120 this year. There are 27 more mills in 
operation, and the new and not completed mills includes 29, with 640,978 spindles, while 
a number of new concerns are projected with a prospect of materializing during the 
coming season. Of the mills building many will be in operation in the near future. 

As stated in last year’s annual report, the picture could hardly be drawn more grati 
fying, the only drawback being the question of labor, which it is hoped and believed will 
in a measure rectify itself, 

The total consumption for the year is 2,439,108 bales, against 2,374,225 last year 
and 2,163,505 the year before, an excess over last year of 64,883 bales and over the 
year before of 275,603. 

Referring to the details given in the tables annexed, I desire to emphasize the fact’ 
that they are in no sense guesses or estimates. The list of mills in the South was made 
up after many weeks of patient and careful investigation, by correspondence in every 
State and by comparison also with the publications of the “Textile World,” “Blue 
fiook” and “Dockham’s,” just issued, which are considered standard authorities as com 
pilers of mill directories, so that I have had the benefit of their investigations as well 
as of my own experience of many years in locating the mills. Every mill in the South 
has reported to me direct but 20 out of 814 regular cotton mills, and these (of which I 
have obtained data sufficiently close to cover all the purposes of an actual census) used 
but an infinitesimal fraction of the total quantity consumed, In addition I have secured 
returns from every woolen mill, batting and mattress factory and every knitting mill 
that has spindles and used raw cotton; in fact, I have knocked at the doors of every 
institution of any kind in the South that uses raw cotton, and have invariably met with 
kind and prompt responses. 

Roster of Mills. 


Total number last year.. 74 
Crossed out and merged into other concerns 13 
781 

New and uncompleted added to list 33 
Total number cotton mills in the South 814 


The record of spindles in the South shows 
Last yeat 
9,099, 9%2 


rhis year 
9,800,997 


Total in operation. 


GIO. ccccccccoccesescessccceesece 6,120 81,84) 
New, not comple Od... .. 640.978 578,420 
Grand total....... nee - ; i ih iaetieats 10,598,005 9,760,192 


showing an increase of spindles, active, idle and not complete, over last year of 837,905, 
and a net gain of spindles at work of 790,965. 


Consumption of Foreign Cotton in the South. 


This year Last year 


Mills. Bales Sales 
Alabama. 1 387 549 
l 1,865 1,864 


Ceorgia..... ecccccccecece ee ° es eeecccecesoesece 
North Carolina - . a 1,855 1,599 
South Carolina 6 1,682 2,716 
Virginia : 42 


13 5,831 6,758 
Equal in bales of American weights to 7970 this year and 9698 last year 
Southern Spindles Consuming Foreign Cotten. 


In operation 
UST 


Alabama..... sesteees Kee oeces 2 7 
Georgia, ° e208 ° ») VGN) 
North (arolina . ‘ ease 12.372 
South Carolina... 17,234 

64,853 


Total in operation 54,853 spindles, against last year 61,881 
As indicated by the tables annexed, the total consumption in all the mills, old and 
new, for the year was 2,439,108 bales, against 2,374,225 last year and 2,163,505 for the 


season of 1904-1905, an increase over last year of 64,883, and over the vear before of 


275,603. The changes in each State as compared with last year were as follows: 
Increase. Decrease 
Bales Bales 


Alabama snebesnatonssaseceees sees 
Arkuneas.........- ; : pueens ‘ ovcccecesoves 
treorgia.. eee ccee peccecceces li 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi ° , , ovecece 

Missour sennce . senses vee , oeece 1,1 
North ¢ arolina -_ seeeseeess ovecccccoccoees . i 
South Carolina.... ; peeonencescousesococes - Is 
Tennessee...... wanes sesosver ; , ° ecncnscocesesese 

I: povesces : , : pducavesennaatenenes 5 
Oklaboma pecees - penengneeess oe vase 
Virginia..... ovcsocccecce oeenedessevaesee pesecessosecneseceese 5,147 


ec ccinsascense peperenenees . occsccosoceocoee bvnee 72,356 4] 
Net increase....... seeneews _— nieeebeseonenantes H4,S8 


How the cotton-manufacturing industry has advanced is best told by the following 
showing. The yearly net additions are new mills, less deductions on account of burnt 
dismantling, ete. : 


Total mills in the South consuming raw cotton September 1, 18% (old, new and not 
complete) SS en poceccsconses 
1890-1891, net ade litions seoen shendewhausaneueuabisdadtonaiedeied ' 


1891-1892, 16 
1492-1893, ] 
1893-1894, " pecsannwesesenennn : 7 
1894-1895, os eeee evesevese ees eeecevece ‘ : 49 
1S! 5-1896, - awes aveacentund : 4) 
1896-1897, pei suse pacorene oes 7 
18$7-1898, a eecccece eeee acescoees oe , 
18P8-1899, - 2000 eeevecce coe 59 
1899-1900, ~ ” euwenienineeonens ee a . 113 
1900-1901, nv eees , evece oe ) 
1901-1992, 8 asee peceaenencnes s 
1902-193, Seeian ie aiacncilnaaalt 24 
7 ee, ee ease ios ae 
194-1905, = panassaen “a -~ - 
1915-19%,  —*ésSC ih eee aaeeedeweewnons pentennonscoucccoseoeosences veceesee ae | | 
1906-1997, - OL. .Seeonnen bee : cocons 
Total mills in the South consuming cotton (old, new and not completed) Septem 
BOP Ey We ccccscccenccesses ; sosnd . : 814 


An increase since 1890 of 478 mills. I have used the words “mills consuming cot- 
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ton” because there are factories known as woolen mills, ete., 


able raw cotton annually and which naturally are classed as cotton consumers. 


Average Consumption Per Spindle by Southern Mills. 


TONE TOTT oc cccccvccececccocccssesesccsceceeesooescoees 
1990B-19UG. oc ccccccccccccccccccescccccocccces 
1904-1905......-. 

1OOS-1904.. oc cvccccccccecccccscesccccvceveccescoss 
1902-1903. 

1901-1902 

1900-1901....... 

1899-1900. 

1898-1899... 

1897-1898 


1896-1897 
1895-1596... 
1894-1895 
1893-1894 


1892-1893.....+ 


The 


1889-1890 


1890-1591 
1891-1592 
IS92-1S93 
1S93 ISo4 


1894-1895 


1895-1896. 


1896-1897 
1897-1898 
1SY8-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1001-1902.. 
1902-1903 
19033-1904 
1904-1905 


1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1890 of 1,892,214 bales. 


Net increase since 


Southern Cotton 











MILLS. 
Total. 
AIADAMA. «2. cece ccccccesccerencseses seneseessseseners 10 
AVKANSAS. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccceecseseceseeseess 3 
Geo ‘ 151 
KeMtuickY .cccoccccccccccccccsccccsceccccecccecsscceese o 
PtsISlaMa. ..cccccccccccesccccccccccscccesesosccocess o 
MisSISSIPpPl]......2 cececeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseneee “5 
DE leMOUT). oc covccccccccccccccoccocevceccecccecssescoase on? 
North Carolina 307 
South Carolina... 179 
"TENNESSE, ......00065 8 
‘Texas. oseceeeseve 18 
Oklahoma.......- 1 
Virginla.......0.- 13 
\Total..... soe ‘S14 
= 
Last year... 74 
Year before oe V7 
*Including mills commenced this year and those 


completed 





ales. 
16,894 
604,661 
686.080 
743.848 


course of consumption in South since 1889-90 is shown at a glac 


Consumption. 
Incr 





Mills in 1906-1907. 


In operation. 


Old. 
67 
141 
8 
5 
21 
m 
174 
24 
16 
1 
2 
762 
701 


under this 


New. 
“Fy 


6 

4 

8 
head 
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each consuming consider- 


l’ounds per spindle. 





she et et DD tt 


~ 


ease. 


Dex 





‘e as follows: 


rease 





New, not 
Idle. completed 
1 
"g 
16 
4 
year yet 


last 





‘Including two mills for foreign cotton, two in operation and none new not complete. 


LOOMS. 














Active. Idle. 

AIADOMA. 0 occcccccvccccscccsescoces “a ores 

APRANSAB. occcccccccccvcccccceccccccccececooesscoue 24 20 

Genes ii seecvonceocoonse $3,050 112 

WONLUCKY. cc cc eee e cece ee ee een rweeen ener erneeaes oO 

LOUISIANA. ....ccccccccccccsesccceccces aes 

Mississippl.........ee-ceeeceeceeveres 340 

Missour!. ‘ pa 

North Carolina... 40 

South Carolina... mate 

Tennessee.... 484 

Texas.. PerrTT rT TTrTiriy Te 

Oklahoma. ot 

Vir mime. .cccccccccccccccccccccevcccocscece 98 

| ae ),% 1,349 

EASE FORE. cccvccccerccecccccscccceceocsses 206,63 1,529 

OE PD. , oc ocnrcoecsctsadenceccoonesoses 201,054 4,983 

SPINDLES. 

-—In operation.—, 

Total TOld. New. 

AIMDATAR, 6c cccccccscccccccccsess 959,710 851,882 6,000 

Arkansas....... 22,624 144 etnees 
GeOrmia....cecee 1,795, 60 1,661 60 
KRentucky....ccccccccccesees ) 83 186 
LOUISIANA... ..cccccccccecccoecs 8 Az 
Mississippl.. 164,944 
24,416 





Missouri 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina 


2,670,560 
3,614,817 
248,048 














TENNESSEE. ......eeeeee 48 
TORRE, .covsescceoccsevecccvessce 102.608 
Oklahoma 3.000 
Virginia......... 301,740 
WOO ccronatdnvisenonvetes #10,598,095 9,860,717 
Last year.. 9,760,192 9,082,368 
Year before.........c+00. 9,205,949 8,461,039 


*Exclusive of 54 





} spindles using foreign cotton, say, 





10,240 
5,000 





20,280 
17.564 


13,652 





Not complete. 





366 


346 





Total. 


li, 


oD 
440 
34,508 


1,370 








9,001 


224.404 
216.723 


214,127 


tNew, not 


com; 
68 


135 


rleted. 
me 


900 





20 ( 70 

108,208 

11,000 

8,800 5,080 

"3000 sh ceee 

66.120 640,978 
$1,840 578.420 
210,702 520,556 

active in Alabama, 22,960 


active in Georgia, 12,372 active in North Carolina, 17,234 active in South Carolina. 
tIncluding spindles added to old mills less spindles thrown out during year, and new, 
not complete mills of last year which started operations this seasun. 
tincludes spindles being added to old mills as well as those in new concerns. 


Southern 


(Actual figures reported by the mills.) 









States. *No. mills. tLooms. 
BIBDATAE... 0 ccccccccccccccccovsceceses 68 17,024 
APRADGRS. 00 ccccvcescccscceccesessces 2 240 
Georgia nine dle wat beaidunisbn-wwiee aatne 141 33.950 
DEIOEET nso scccccovecescosencossuce 8 1,295 
BAMIRDE .  cccsedevecsccsseneees 5 y 
i ei a ntaaatd aie 9° 
Missouri Heskteenetsmekensan 3 
North Carolina........ 289 
Mouth Caroline. ..cccccccccsece 174 
Tennessee pawaleiew niet ‘ineinee ae 
TN ia.de¢nccasatetenatknvetpancess 16 
SONNE. cccccdedevcesessodacceonce ee 
WR ce accestncccecccasesccuccevese 12 8,903 

t766 215.889 





Net consumption to be added to crop 
*Mills in operation only. 
+Employved In mills in operation. 





tSpindles. 


For total in South see other table. 
For total looms and spindles In 








Bales. 


For statement foreign see elsewhere. 


Consumption of American Cotton Year Ending August 31. 


1906. 


South see other table. 
tExclusive of two mills in operation using only foreign cotton—one in North Carolina 
and one in South Carolina. 
{Spindles working American cotton only. 
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United States Spinners’ Takings 


Total crop United States...... 
Stocks at ports beginning of y 
Total supply 


Exported during year 
Sent to Canada.... 


(American).. 


To New York.. 
New Orleans 
Boston... 
Portland, Maine 

turnt at ports 


Stock at close of yeat 


Total 





Taken by spinners in Southern States—total 


Taken by 








United States............ 


ee Re Ee 


of American Cotton. 
7-—1906-1907.—, 71905-1906. —.,, 











13,510,982 11,345,988 
196,797 319,405 
13,707,779 11,665,393 
. 8,361,810 A423 
148,630 
8,510,440 








Southarn Agriculture at the Jamestown Expositizn, 


[Special Correspondence 
Jamestown Exposition, 


Norfolk, Va., September 23. 


The leading exhibit feature of the James- 
town Exposition is the magnificent display 
of agricultural, horticultural and other 
products and resources as shown in the 


States Exhibit Palace. Here, as in the 
ther important features of the exposition, 
the Southern States predominate, and the 
showing made is thoroughly characteristic 


of the of 


In nearly every case the 


ind representative products 


Southern farms. 


exhibits of each State have been made 


under the direct supervision of the State 
departments of agriculture, which, being 
fan 


collected 


thoroughly liar with their resources, 


have and arranged their respec- 
tive displays in a manner that is fully ex- 


haustive; in faet, so systematically and 


comprehensively have these exhibits been 
exploited that visitors can readily ascer- 
tain the leading agricultural and horticul- 
tural products of each State and the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities which are 
available either for investment or settle- 
ment. And then, too, there are competent 
men in charge from the various depart- 
ments of agriculture who are fully posted 
as to their respective resources and can 
answer intelligently and convincingly all 
questions of those interested. 

The various booths have been profusely 
decorated, the leading features, of course, 
being agricultural products, such as grains, 
grasses, tobacco, fruits, ete., rogether with 
bunting representing State colors, and all 
arranged to produce artistic and attractive 
effects. Maps 
farm scenes are hung on the walls of many 
of 


have 


and colored pictures of 


the exhibits, while on others panels 


been designed containing statistics 


showing their development, 


of 


resources, 


value products and other important 


data. 


Cotton, of 


course, is broadly exploited, 
the exhibits showing the valuable staple in 
all of its branches, from the growing plant 


of 


the manufactured products, likewise the 


through each its successive stages to 


by-products, such as cottonseed oil, meal, 
hulls, ete., 
products made from some of them. 


and, in turn, the food and feed 
Then 
there are samples of all kinds of truck 
from the leading trucking sections of the 
South; grains and grasses of every va- 
riety ; all 
frem Maryland to Florida; fruits of all 


tobacco in forms and grades 
kinds, from the high-grade apples of West 
Virginia to the tropical fruits of Florida, 
in fact, of every agricultural 


this 


and samples, 


and horticultural product grown in 


country. Many of these samples indicate, 
too, the increasing efforts and results that 
are being attained in the improvement of 
these products by cross-breeding and by a 
of the 


They also point out the vast 


more intelligent cultivation soil 
generally. 
and profitable possibilities of diversified 
farming. 

The States Exhibit Palace, in which all 


of these exhibits are placed, is the largest 


Manufacturers’ Record.] 
It is 300 feet 
wide and 500 feet long, and has an open 


building on the grounds. 


court in the center with an area of 20,000 
feet. Its of that 


colonial predominates 


square architecture is 


same type which 
here, and which has created such enthusi- 
astic admiration. 

Virginia, the parent State of the expo- 
sition, excels both in the amount of space 


occupied and the variety and extent of its 


agricultural and horticultural displays. 
The total amount of space taken up by 
this exhibit is about 11,000 square feet, 


and even then it has been crowded, so great 
was the number of exhibits sent here for 
display. The main booth is immediately 


opposite the main entrance of the building, 


and it extends 75 feet both to the right 
and left in the central part of the build- 
ing. The decorations are especially at- 


tractive, consisting in the main of cereals, 
principally corn, wheat, rye and barley, 
all 
into clever and artistic designs, while the 
of blue 


colors. 


with tobacco leaves worked together 


consists and white 


State's 


background 
the 
grasses of all varieties are shown in abun- 


cloth, Grains and 
dance from all sections of the State, while 
tobacco, for which it is famous, forms one 
of its most exhaustive displays. Peanuts, 
a leading product of the tidewater section, 
are shown in profusion, there being not 
only the growing vines and the raw prod- 
ucts, but also manufactured products, such 
as peanut butter, oil, meal, candy and 
salted peanuts; in fact, the peanut is be- 


ing shown in every stage of its growth, 


cultivation and manufacture. The same 
section, too, contains the finest truck- 


growing lands in the country, and from 


them are shown the choicest varieties in 


this line. Fruits are displayed in abun- 
dance, there being, in addition to the great 
number of samples of all kinds of fresh 
fruits, thousands of jars of both canned 
and preserved fruits which have been sent 
Nu- 


merous varieties of grapes are shown, to- 


here by the housewives of Virginia. 


gether with all kinds of wines made from 
them, from champagne down, all of which 
are made in the State. In addition to the 
collective State exhibit, a number of the 
counties of the State have their individual 
booths, so that their particular resources 
in these lines can be emphasized. 


Maryland’s exhibit is confined princi- 
pally to a display of horticultural re- 
sources and its canning industries. In 


horticulture the fruits and vegetables are 
shown in fresh form in a large variety, 
and as rapidly as these ripen in the State 
they are sent here immediately for display, 
so that throughout the whole summer these 
products of the State have been fully ex- 
ploited here. They are neatly arranged on 
a series of 21 white and gold tables, and to 
each variety cards have been attached giv- 
ing full information concerning the sam- 
ple, while on the back of the card is a map 
of the State, and the locality from whence 
the specimen came is marked by a red 
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cross, so that in this way a visitor is able 
at a glance to locate each specimen. There 
is also shown an excellent nut exhibit, in- 
English, black and 
Japanese walnuts, hickorynuts, chestnuts 
The Maryland 
Agricultural College, the State school for 


cluding samples of 
and beech and butternuts. 


farming students, has an interesting ex- 
hibit showing specimens of the students’ 
work and photographs of them and their 
instructors in active experimental and test 
work both in the field and in the labo- 
ratory. 

West Virginia’s exhibit is confined en- 
tirely to a display of hundreds of fresh 
apples on plates, these representing the 
leading varieties grown in the State, and 
the cards attached acquaint the observer 
with the various varieties and localities. 
Agricultural scenes are shown by colored 
pictures hung on the walls of the booth. 

North Carolina has one of the most ex- 
haustive and systematically-arranged ex- 
hibits to be seen at the exposition. These 
are divided into three departments—tex- 
tile and manufacturing, minerals and agri- 
culture, horticulture and timber. The 
agricultural and horticultural exhibit thor- 
oughly exploits these resources, and the at- 
tractiveness of the decorations of the booth 
One of the fea- 
tures is the office structure, which is in 
the form of a house, 10x23 feet, and the 
whole exterior is made up of various agri- 


adds much to its effect. 


cultural products, corn shucks forming the 
roof and the sides containing corn, cotton, 
peanuts, wheat, rye, tobacco and grains 
and grasses, all of which sre the State’s 
leading farm products. A most excellent 
display is made of grains; grasses and for- 
age crops, the grades of wheat, oats and 
rye being shown both in length of straw 
and high quality of grain, the same being 
also true of the specimens of timothy, or- 
chard clover, red-top and other 


grass, 
grasses. Another feature of the exhibit is 
an agricultural pyramid built in four sec- 
tions and showing in glass globes, jars and 
tubes all of the State’s grain products, 
and suspended over this is an umbrella 
made of varicolored peanuts, illustrating 
another important product. There is also 
a structure containing a number of colored 
transparencies of various scenes in the 
State, while rising from the center of this 
structure is a column covered with different 
varieties of tobacco and surmounted by a 
growing tobacco plant. In horticulture 
the chief display is of fresh fruits and 
Vegetables, which are constantly being 
changed and renewed as the season ad- 
Other fruits are also shown pre- 
served in fluids. Eastern North Carolina 
is also an important truck-growing sec- 
tion, rivaling that of Tidewater Virginia, 
and the fruits and vegetables shown are 
equal to any of those displayed in the 
building. 

Another of the largest and most com- 
plete exhibits here is that of South Caro- 
lina, which occupies the greater part of 
one side of the States Exhibit Palace, be- 
ing 204 feet long and 18 feet wide. The 
agricultural products of the State have 
been cleverly worked up into many artistic 
and allegorical designs, and the whole 
booth evidences careful planning and study 
in order to bring out prominently its lead- 
ing resources in this line. Cotton is not 
only largely used in the decorative work, 
but it is also largely exploited by speci- 
mens of the cotton plant, improvements 
that are being made by cross-breeding, its 


} t 


by-products, such as seed oil, meal and 


hulls, and by many samples of different 


grades and vyarieites of manufactured 


goods. South Carolina produces only 
bright tobacco, and there are a number of 
excellent samples of various grades shown 
in glass cases, while other samples form 
an important part in the decorative 


scheme. One of the most interesting fea- | 


tures of the exhibit is the splendid display 
of rice, of which this State produces more 
per acre than anywhere else in the world. 
All varieties of this grain, together with 
samples of rice flour, meal, bran, etec., are 
shown in barrels having plate-glass tops. 
Wheat, corn, oats and barley are also 
well exploited, and samples of these can 
be seen which have produced record-break- 
South 


Carolina’s exhibit which is generally at- 


ing yields. Another feature of 
tracting attention of visitors to this build 
ing is that of tea, this State having within 
its borders the only tea plantation in the 
United States. 
plant, the dried leaves and the berries, and 


The tea is shown in the 


there are samples of various kinds, such as 
black, green and blended teas. Tea tablets 
are also shown, these being in compressed 
form, one tablet being sufficient to make a 
strong cup of tea. The horticultural dis- 
play includes samples of the various fruits 
and vegetables grown in the State, these 
fresh and 


canned form, the latter being a leading in 


being exhibited both in the 
dustry. On the walls a number of panels 
have been cleverly arranged, and in each 
of these have been placed statistics re 
lating to the various resources and prod 
ucts of the State. 

The exhibit of Georgia is a remarkably 
exhaustive and comprehensive one of its 
farming products, and the decorations of 
the booth, with the use of corn, cotton, to 
bacco, etc., attract attention of the visitor 
on account of the ingenuity displayed in 
its design and arrangement. The many 
specimens contained in the exhibit have 
been so classified that a good idea of the 
State’s resources can be readily grasped 
Especially is this true of its fruits, melons, 
vegetables and other horticultural prod 
ucts for which this State is famous, and 


the variety and quality of the sample 


t 


shown impress one with the possibilities 
and productiveness of its farming lands 
The rice and sugar industries are also 
given especial attention, and these have 
been well brought out. Cotton, too, is 
shown in all of its stages, from the grow 


ing plant to its manufactured by-products. 





Much success has been met in Georgi: 
the growth of high-grade varieties of to- 
bacco, and these can be seen in samples 
grown from Havana seed and the valuable 
shade-grown tobacco from the southern 
part of the State. This shade-grown to- 
bacco is considered fully equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the best Sumatra tobacco used for 
wrapper purposes, 

Mississippi has no State exhibit here, 
but Charles S. Scott of Rosedale, Miss., 
and S. Bernheimer & Sons of Port Gibson, 
Miss., have a joint booth in which are 
shown samples of high-grade cotton grown 
within the State. Mr. Scott has three 
bales of the long-staple variety, one bale 
having a two-inch staple and the other 
two one to one-and-seven-eizhths-inch sta- 
ple, and three bales of the Bender variety, 
which is said to be the strongest fiber 
Mr. Scott also exhibits a bale of 
alfalfa which is a sample of the fifth cut- 


grown. 


ting from his plantation at Rosedale. The 
exhibit of S. 


of samples in glass cases from 100 bales 


sernheimer & Sons consists 


of cotton shipped by them to New England 
the first of the year, and which strongly 
illustrate the excellent possibilities of cot- 
ton-growing in Mississippi. 

Louisiana’s resources in all lines have 
been concentrated in one large space in the 
States Exhibit Palace, where it occupies 
over 5000 square feet in the center of the 
building. Here has been assembled a most 
representative exhibit of the State’s prod 
ucts, and forming a leading part of this 
display are those of its agricultural and 
horticultural resources. This State leads 
in the cultivation of the sugur-cane and 
the production of sugar from it, and here 


can be seen many varieties of plantation 
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and refinery sugar and an extensive labo- 


together with the various stages through 
which sugar-cane passes from the field to 
the refined product. The rice exhibit is 
another important one, and it is shown 
in its every form and product 
a rice mill, modern in every particular, is 
shown, and also another one of a growing 
rice field, showing just how it is grown, 
cultivated and gathered. A number of 
exhibits have been arranged on six large 


pyramids, three containing jars of various 


preserved fruits and fruits in fluids, one 
oils, both refined and crude, another sam 
ples of the State’s grains, and the sixth 
sugar in its different varieties. There is a 
display of the growing cotton plant and 
ts subsequent treatment until it reaches 
the market In tobacco some excellent 
samples are shown of perique, for which 
Louisiana is famous. Then, too, there are 
specimens of oranges, grape frui fiber 
plants, forage grasses, onior falf 
honey, wax and other products of the farr 
No appropriation was made by Ken 
tucky for that State's participation at the 
Jamestown Exposition, and the State 


building here 
Exhibit Palace were made possible by the 


Kentucky State Development Convention, 


I 


und the exhibits in the 


1 body which has the advancement of the 
State’s interests for its object Agricul 


tural products have been well arranged, 


nd one of the leading features of these he 
ing the es y fine di iy of tobacco 
r} i portant crop in Kent 

d th ~ le shown include var tre 


of the important grades, ine!nding Italian 


French and Spanish tobaccos, such as pre 


ferred by those countries. In addition to 


ratory exhibit of sugar and its by-products, | 


A model of } 
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a large variety of grains and grasses 
shown, there is a fine display of hemp from 
the raw to the finished product. Ken- 
tucky’s 


noteworthy, and these have been so brought 


forage grasses are particularly 
| out that the State’s importance in stock- 
breeding can readily be appreciated. 
There are no agricultural or horticul 
tural exhibits made here by the States of 
I} rida, 


| and Texas, and these would not have been 
| 


Alabama, Mississinpi, Tennessee 


resented in any way had not the rail 


roads which pass through them inciuded 


| these resources in their own exhibits, and 
| with the exception of Texas these have 
brought out in a limited but generally 
representative way. Farm products form 
| i leading feature of th railroad exhibits, 
nd from Maryland to Florida and Loui 

I shown the wonderful agricultural 
| hich abound along their sev 
and these are strongly rein 
1 by the character of specimens on 
bit rhe exhibits of the several 

S railroads along the lines of 
ind horticulture are doing a 

nt rk for the South and are 

inting not or its own people 

wonderful resources, but also 

visitor fro tl North and 


\\ t. whose eves are being opened to the 
lid advantages possible in all sections 


where the labor given to the 


m of the farm is rewarded by 
ntiful harvests, insuring good living 
1 « peter Judging from the in 


) r received at these exhibits, 
re is every reason for the South to look 


ny broad and beneficial results from 


' 
wing made 


at the Jamestown Expo 
WILLIAM II 
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| No Let up in Plans of Mr. 


[Special Correspondence 
Ansted, W. Va., 


‘The Virginian Railway will be built 


September 23, 
ecording to original plans, and will be in 
Deepwater, W. Va., 


ind Sewell’s Point by April or May of 


tion between 


next year, the time originally named.” 
This was the prompt and unqualified 


declaration of Maj. W. N. Page of An- 


nterprise from its inception as engineer 
ind president of the temporary organiza 
tions in West Virginia and Virginia—the 
Railroad 


Deepwater and the Tidewater 


and who is unquestionably as 


ompanies 
closely in touch with the plans of H. H. 
Rogers, long known to be the chief backer 
of the enterprise, as any man in the 
country. 

Major Page had been asked about the 
foundations for the reports printed in 
some of the Eastern newspapers to the 
effect that recent difficulties in marketing 
securities and obtaining money for con- 
struction purposes had seriously embar 
rassed Mr. Rogers and that even now the 
completion of the road was regarded as 
Page said: 

“I know nothing about these matters 
other than what I have seen in the news 
papers. I regard it simply as newspaper 
talk We 


construction of the 


going right ahead with the 
road. We have 200 
443 miles laid with track, the 
work of construction is proceeding with 
out delay, and the whole line from Deep 
water to tidewater will be finished by 
April or May of next year.” 

Asked about the pl 
of the 


ns for an extension 


the ulti 


line to the lakes, which 
mate object of the builders, the enterprise 


having been designed to provide an en- 


sted, who has been identified with the] ag 


problematical In answer to this Major} 


Virginian Railway in Operation by Next Spring, 


H. H. Rogers’ Enter. 


prise in the Two Virginias. 


Manufacturers’ Record.) 
| from the lakes to the sea, Major Page 


iid that no announcement of plans as to 


construction of that end of the line 
\ ready to be made yet That this 
part of the project will be carried out at 


the earliest favorable moment, however, 


o one who has talked with Mr. Rogers 
can doubt, as it was his appreciation long 


» of the need for more rails between the 


lakes and the sea that led him to take up 

the enterprise 
Built to a remarkably low grade, con- 
structed in a conspicuously substantial 
manner, and making a short cut from 
starting point to destination, without ref 
erence to the towns and cities along the 
route, this railroad is one of the most 
} 


notable achievements in railroad construc 


tion in all history. Without asking a 


dollar of public subscription or offering a 


bond or stock for sale, the remarkable 
work was inaugurated, and has been car 
ried on in that way. 

It is felt to be of the utmost importance 
development of sections of West 


o the 
Virginia and Virginia rich in mineral re- 
ources that the Rogers road shall be com 
ted, and the authoritative ‘announce- 
ment that there will be no let-up or inter 
ference with original plans will be re- 
ceived with great satisfaction all through 
the region affected. The splendid coals of 
the New River fields will be seen in mar 
kets where they are now unknown, on the 
completion of the new road, and there will 
be an outlet for the Kanawha coals as 
that should greatly extend the mar- 

ket and add to the prosperity of all this 
section. To Rogers, the organizer, builder 
ind developer, there is an obligation of 
appreciation if not a debt of gratitude 


icknowledged by the people of the Vir- 





tirely new and altogether superior road 





ginias who will be so largely benefited by 
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the construction of his road, and the hope 
is expressed that no financial complica- 
tions or physical infirmities will prevent 
him from carrying out, under his own di- 
rection, the full development of the great 
enterprise he has inaugurated. 

ALBERT PHENIS. 


PORT OF PASCAGOULA. 


Plans for Increasing Its Importance 
to Mississippi. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Jackson, Miss., September 23. 

Completion of the Panama canal will 
show a marked change in the railroads of 
our country. The great commerce-carry- 
ing lines that now parallel each other in 
a general direction from west to east, 
seeking an outlet to deep water at Atlan- 
tic-coast points, will necessarily be com- 
pelled to build or acquire lines giving port 
facilities at points along the Gulf coast 
of the Southern States. These may be 
branches of a general system or through 
lines of steel—it makes no difference to 
the people of the South which—but they 
are bound to come, and a hearty welcome 
awnits them. The industrial 
and commercial activity that have char- 
acterized Atlantic and Pacific ports for 
duplicated at 


scenes of 


generations will soon be 
Gulf ports, and the attendant development 
and prosperity that follows 
presages for the South and her people. 
Mississippi will be one of the largest 
Although 
short 


naturally 


benefactors of this awakening. 
possessing comparatively only a 
stretch of shore line, nature has been ex- 
tremely liberal in providing a number of 
strategical points for the developing of 
great harbors where this tremendous busi- 
ness can and will be handled in an exceed- 
economical and absolutely safe 
The past few years have wit- 
two of 


that this 


ingly 
manner, 
slight interest in 


nessed some 


these, but it is safe to assert 
has been only a prelude to the real work 
that is about to be inaugurated. 

It was the writer’s pleasure some days 
since to visit the Port of Pascagoula and, 
in company with a number of the enter- 
prising and enthusiastic citizens of that 
place, make a close inspection of what 
been accomplished and the 
of the future. 


has already 
magnificent pdssibilities 
From conditions as seen from a landlub- 
ber’s standpoint and explained by those in 
a position to know, the impression is 
readily made that Pascagoula is destined 
ports of 
entry on the United 


The person who has not had an 


to become one of the greatest 
coast line of the 
States. 
opportunity of seeing for himself what 
this port has to offer in the way of natu- 
ral advantages, and the comparative ease 
with which it could be made the rival of 
almost any in the world, cannot appreci- 
ate from a word picture even a small part 
of its advantages as a deep-water, abso- 
lutely iand-locked and thoroughly avail- 
abie port of entry for the world’s bottoms 
seeking a share of the immense trade that 
the canal will divert to this section of the 
country. 

Pascagoula harbor consists of three 
parts. The entrance is through a pass 
between Horn and Petit Bois islands, the 
bar at this point having received some at- 
Government, but not 
Pascagoula 


tention from the 
what its importance justifies. 
bay lies between this pass and the mouth 
of Pascagoula river, a distance of several 
miles, and containing large areas of water 
of sufficient depth to be available without 
the aid of dredging. The harbor proper, 
however, is Pascagoula river, which has a 
splendid depth for several miles, with only 
a bar here and there requiring the assist- 
ance of dredging for the use of the largest 
vessels. Moss Point, one of the munici- 
palities composing Pascagoula, lies five 
miles from the mouth of the river, and the 








water necessary for large vessels extends 
several miles above it. Taken as a whole, 
the capacity of this port after the expend- 
iture of a reasonable sum for improve- 
ment, would be almost beyond the con- 
ception of man. A gentleman high in au- 
thority, whose name the is not 
privileged to use at this time, said on a 
visit to Pascagoula some time since that 
the money expended upon a port in an- 
other State, something like $1,500,000, 
would have given Pascagoula a uniform 
depth of 36 feet and dockage capacity 
many times that of the one in comparison. 


writer 


The nature of the bottom to be dredged 
is an unanswerable argument in favor of 
Pascagoula improvement. Permanency is 
the primary item for consideration by the 
Government when planning improvement. 
strongest points in 
Pascagoula. 


This is one of the 
favor of further 
What has already been done has proven to 
The bottom is not sand or 


work at 


be permanent. 
silt, as is frequently encountered in har- 
bor dredging, but a hard formation that 
in places resembles shale. Although some- 
what difficult to take out, it stays out and 
does not drift back to be taken out time 
and again. The work done in past years 
is as good today as when first executed. 
The bay is protected from storms by both 
Horn and Petit Bois islands, with an 
extra windbreak in Round island, which 
lies between Horn island and the mouth 
of the yovernment 
dredge is constantly 
the shallow places and straightening the 
Retween the pass and mouth of 


river. An immense 


at work deepening 
channel. 
river a number of areas with great depth 
are to be found, and advantage has been 
taken of these in constructing the chan- 
nel. These areas not only furnish anchor- 
age for vessels, but make the undertaking 
of dredging a sufficient depth for all ves- 
sels one of much less magnitude. 

Another point exceedingly favorable to 
Pascagoula is the close proximity of “no 
bottom” or very deep water to the mouth 
In going over the bar be- 
Bois islands the 


of the harbor. 
tween Ilorn and Petit 
lead line showed 19 to 22 feet, but imme- 
diately the edge of the bar was reached 
the throw dropped to 30 feet and then 
“no bottom.” This pos- 
sessed by few places aspiring to impor- 


advantage is 


tance as ports and is of incalculable im- 
portance. 

The Pascagoula river for several miles 
above the mouth has a depth of from 25 
to 50 feet, with a few exeeptions where 
tributaries have crossed the current and 
deposited bars which necessitate dredging. 
The banks are almost vertical in a major- 
ity of instances, allowing of vessels draw- 
ing from 20 to 30 feet to run alongside 
without danger of grounding. Numerous 
lakes abound in the vicinity of the river, 
especially near Moss Point, covering areas 
of from a few acres up to hundreds and 
having depths of 50 feet or more. All of 
these lakes are connected with the river 
by a depth of water allowing vessels of an 
ordinary draft to enter. With a moderate 
amount of dredging this depth could be 
increased to any figure desired. While at 
present they are used by the 15 or 20 im- 
mense lumbering plants of that vicinity 
for log storage, they would all be avail- 
able for harbor room and wharfage facili- 
ties. The whole of this immense river 
front is protected from the bay proper by 
three or four miles of high land and heav- 
ily timbered, absolutely guaranteeing im- 
munity from serious damage by storms. 

At present the port of Pascagoula only 
has one through line of railway, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, but others are being 
constructed, and in a short time promise 
is made that several lines will converge 
from there. The Denny Log road has 
been built to the northeast to within a 
few miles of a connection with the Mo- 





bile, Jackson & Kansas City. This road 
is used at present for logging purposes 
only, but the excellent construction of the 
line, the splendid steel bridge across Dog 
river, the standard rails laid and other 
indications point that it is being built for 
a through commerce-carrying line, and 
will shortly connect with some of the large 
systems of the country. The Mississippi 
Central, a part of the great Gould system, 
is building to Pascagoula, and promises 
to reach there in a few months. It is in 
operation from Hattiesburg to Brook- 
haven, will soon have trains running into 
Natchez, and a portion of the line to Pas- 
ecagoula has already been built. It is con- 
ceded that as soon as the Natchez exten- 
sion is in operation the work of building 
to Pascagoula will be pushed to comple- 
tion. The Frisco system also has surveys 
and plans for reaching the port, and if it 
really owns the M. J. & K. C., as report- 
ed, will undoubtedly build the short line 
necessary for a connection. With the ad- 
vent of one or more of these powerful 
which seems to be reasonably 
is evident that the next few 
industrial and 


systems, 
certain, it 
months will witness an 
commercial activity at Pascagoula rarely 
equaled anywhere. 

The port of Pascagoula is composed of 
four with a 
population of something like 12,000 souls. 
All are situated within a radius of three 
miles of Scranton and connected by an 
line. A 


municipalities at present, 


electric passenger and freight 
proposition to consolidate under the com- 
mon name of Pascagoula was defeated 
some time since by a popular vote, but it 
is believed that ia a short time the union 
will be consummated and Pascagoula will 
take the place deserved among among the 
larger cities of Mississippi. 

The most potent factor in this splendid 
work of development has been the Pasca- 
goula Commercial Club, with its active 
and alert officers and truly loyal and en- 
thusiastic members. This organization 
has worked without ceasing, in season and 
out, for the consummation of a dream 
that now bids fair of realization, and to 
it is largely due the success attained. In 
its ranks can be found the leading citizens 
of all four municipalities. striving for a 
the making of Pascagoula 
fully-protected 





common cause 
the greatest deep-water, 
harbor on the Gulf coast. 
in the realization of this dream 


There is glory 
enough 
for all, from the president to the humblest 
member who cheerfully contributed his 
half dollar each month as his mite to fur- 
ther the cause. 

It is certain that Mississippi will have 
two or more great ports for the handling 
of maritime business, distributing points 
volume of commerce that 
point by the 
them, 


for the great 
will be deflected to 
building of the canal, and, 
large cities that will be the center of in- 


this 
with 


dustrial and commercial activity. 
Ii. E. BLAKESLEE, 
Mississippi Commissioner of Agriculture 


and Commerce. 


COTTON-MILL CONDITIONS. 


Comments by a Superintendent Upon 
Criticisms. 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

As one who is very much interested in 
the welfare of the South, and especially 
that part relating to cotton mills, I wish 
to express my thanks and appreciation of 
your comments, under the heading, “Bet- 
tering Mill Conditions,” in your issue of 


September 12. Would that we had more 


sensible journals and editors, like your- 
selves, that would print the truth about 
cotton-mill conditions instead of printing 
exhaustive articles (like the one to which 
you refer) from the pen of those who are 


‘ fluent writers and have a well-developed 








imagination, and who are writing upon a 
subject of which they kaow little, and 
most of them absolutely nothing. The 
very question asked by the correspondent 
you refer to shows his utter ignorance of 
the questions involved. If such people as 
this would refrain from publishing their 
false ideas and imaginations it would be 
much better for both the mill people and 
the mill managements. They are the ones 
that know what ought to be done and 
what can be done, and a great many are 
doing excellent work along this line. 

I have been in the mill business for sev- 
eral years, and coming in contact daily 
with the true conditions of things, I know 
that the unjust and discriminating laws 
that our Legislatures have passed against 
cotton mills and cotton-mill operatives are 
wrong; not so much to the mills them- 
selves as to the operatives, the very ones 
for whom Legislatures have so 
kindly thought, who have lain so heavily 
on their hearts during the sessions of the 


these 


Legislature, but for whom they have never 
thought or cared a penny before or after- 
wards. It is a great pity that those-who 
have to do with the making of the laws do 
not know more and come in contact with 
the same things the mill managers do. If 
that were done their ideas of lawmaking 
would be considerably changed, and then, 
if we really had men, and not political 
schemers, as lawmakers, we would have 
laws that would be proper and just to the 
mills and to the working people. A great 
many of the features in the laws the oper- 
atives don’t want, as they are purely a dis- 
crimination against this class of working 
people, and must certainly be unconstitu- 
tional. Laws should not be made that are 
not practicable and that will not be of 
benefit to those for whom they were made. 

I am pleading for these working people, 
and not the mills, for I see their need of it. 

A few months ago a gentleman and wife 
from cities 
happened to be in our town, and they 
me to 


one of our great Northern 


came out to our mill and asked 
show them through the mill; that they had 
horrible child 
slavery and terrible conditions existing in 
the cotton mills that they thought a man 
who was running a cotton mill should be 


read so much about the 


hung, and they wanted to see these hor- 
rible things. After going through the mill 
from one end to the other they were utterly 
dumbfounded, and expresse themselves at 
seeing nothing wrong whatever in existing 
conditions and finding it so different from 
what they expected. They went away ex- 
pressing themselves as delighted with what 
they saw and what cotton-mill work really 
was. This is the difference between seeing 
things and reading about them. 

A great many of our Southern law- 
makers and agitators are as these two 
Northern people: they never go about a 
cotton mill; they only read the papers and 
draw conclusions and pass laws, without a 
true knowledge of what they are doing. 
May the time soon come when our Legis- 
latures will be composed of men who will 
know the true conditions and will pass 
laws befitting the true con:litions and not 
the imaginations of those who are “in the 
fight to better the mill people’s condition.” 

If facts were sifted to the bottom it will 
be found that most of these would-be re- 
formers and agitators are in it for a pur- 
pose best suited for their own selfish ends, 
and not the welfare of those in whose in- 
terest they propose to fight. 

May your good work of printing and giv- 
ing to the country the truth and exposing 
the false ever go on until our Southland 
will have good laws, equitable and just to 
both capital and labor alike. 

W. W. Daresy. 
Supt. Cherry Cotton Mills. 

Florence, Ala. 
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URRENT EVENTS AS VIEWED BY OTHERS 








NEED FOR CONSERVATISM TO BECOME ACTIVE. 


[Dallas (Texas) Newes.] 
The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
Southern conservatism to 


2 Se 


calls on assert 
itself in opposition to those “politicians 
who seek only their own preferment re- 
”“ ¢ ¢ © Even in 
are 


gardless of all else. 


Texas, whose powers of resilience 


probably greater than those of any other 
State, we have need to curb the sway of 
those politicians who in contesting for 
office vie with one another in being radical. 
One will find on inquiry that there has 


been a perceptible slackening of industrial 


enterprise in Texas, and the fact discov- | 


ered now only by inquiry will become ap- 
parent, and even painfully obvious, in a 
number of 


year from now. A projects 


which were on the verge of realization 
have been put in abeyance for lack of 


money to vitalize them; others which were 
in contemplation have been virtually aban- 


doned. Capital, which we need as much 
as we need labor, has been frightened, 


driven from the field of productive indus- | 


try into vaults and other seclusions where, 
Men who have 
money to the 
risk of loss is greater than the prospect of 


if idle, it is at least safe. 
invest have come to think 
gain, and they have chosen, as every one of 
us would in that mood, the security of idle- 
ness. Those who have the courage to hire 
their money out to serve the needs of in- 
dustry have increased the rate of interest 
to a level that they regard as commensu- 
rate with the increased hazard, and that 
rate precludes the success of many enter- 
prises. 

This condition is partly the direct con- 
sequence of some of the acts of the last 
Legislature, but it is due in greater degree 
to the feeling that the same spirit which 
conceived these harmful measures is bent 
upon even more hostile acts than these. 
Capital has been made timid as much in 
anticipation of demagogic facts as by the 
perpetration of them. Uncertainty as to 
what the future will bring forth, as much 
as dissatisfaction with what has already 
been done, causes this timidity on the part 
The 


correction of these conditions does not call 


of men who have money to invest. 
for the abandonment of reform, but for 
the defeat of that demagogy which is mis- 
taken We have in 
Texas, and throughout the 
South, a breed of cunning politicians who 


for statesmanship. 


doubtless 


have taken up the cry of reform and are 
likely to make it ridiculous by their own 
extravagances. In their rivalries for office 
one has vied with the other in being rad- 
ical, in the belief that the one who could 
strike at corporate enterprise most fero- 
ciously would thereby win the prize. Of 
course, exaggeration has been an essential 
part of their campaigns. They long ago 
passed the point where they could utilize 
actual corporation abuses, and by exagger- 
ation and invention have proved their valor 
in behalf of the people by fighting evils 
which existed only in their imaginations. 
They have become veritable Don Quixotes 
of polities. 

If the progress of Texas is not to be 
halted they will have to be put down. We 
hall have to substitute in places of power 
men who understand and can appreciate 
our need of corporate capital, and men 
who can contemplate corporation abuses 
without becoming unmindful of corpora- 
tion uses. We need men whose cure is not 
in killing, and men who will not bid for 
the applause of the thriftless by favoring 
a system of taxation which is, in principle, 
a fine on success. We need for lawmaking 
men who understand that success is to be 








encouraged and not penalized; men who 
will applaud and not denounce a corpora- 
tion’s prosperity. 

Texas has gone forward wonderfully in 
the last eight or ten years, but when one 
the 


sources of Texas he is not inapt to ques- 


contemplates marvelous natural re- 
tion whether this progress, wonderful as 
it is, is as great as it ought to have been. 
deal of 


It has need of much more 


Texas lacks a very great being 
half developed. 
labor and capital than now operate within 
its borders, and it cannot have one without 
the other; or rather, one cannot work for 
the upbuilding of the State without the 
When capital 


is frightened into hiding places labor is 


co-operation of the other. 
idle of necessity. If we are to be supplied 
with men of this type, whatever of con 
there is the voters will 


servatism among 


have to manifest itself. The demagogue is 
always busy; the man who conscientiously 
believes there is need of radicalism is made 
active and militant by his own fears, while 
the conservative is not aroused from his 
lethargy, usually, until the consequences of 
radicalism become painful. Texas has al 
ready felt the first pinch, and if it would 


; 


avert the more painful consequences its 
conservatives must, as the MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ RecorD declares, become active in re- 


sistance. 


[Wall Street Journal.] 
The hostile attitude which experience of 


years seems to have developed in 
t 


recent 


the Southern States toward railroads is 
not normal, if compared with the attitude 
Each of 


the Southern States has been liberal! in its 


toward other forms of enterprise. 


promotion of agriculture, for instance. 





There is no such antagonism toward this | 


branch of industry as one finds toward 


railroads. In manufacturing it is the 


same way. The erection and operation of 
a factory in any locality is regarded as one 
of the greatest benefits which could come 
to it. Nobody envies its prosperity, no- 
body proposes laws to hamper it, nobody 
seeks to mulct it in frequert damages be 
fore magistrates and county courts, thus 
impairing its income and making it impos- 
sible to pay return on the inoney put into 
it. * * ®* Nor do the Southern States 
show any such antagonism to 
national or State origin as is exhibited to 
corporations. tanking 


ward railroad 


flourishes under laws which are made to 
encourage their establishment and correct 
management. They go about their busi 
ness quietly, submitting to the official ex- 
They make their an 

The 


banks are fostered, while the railroads are 


aminations required. 
nual reports just as the railroads do. 


fettered. 

In all frankness, is it not high time to 
ask whether this feeling of dare-devil an 
tipathy to the railroads has not already 
brought enough harm to the investor, car- 
rier and shipper? Is it not time to take 
into account the question whether this dis- 
position has not already gone to the point 
of self-injury, making it daily more diffi 


cult to get capital to go into Southern ter- | 
! 


build with 


equipment and increased trackage neces- 


ritory, to up the railroads 
sary to handle the increasing volume of 
business? 
Within recent 
suffered more from inadequecy 


months the South has 
probably 
of equipment or incompetent mawagement 


of railway facilities than from any other 


now 


such a state of feeling? Better railroad 


ing in the Southern States is impossible 


under existing conditions, just because 
capital will continue to mistrust it and 
stay away, and because the personnel of 


the railway business is held in obloquy bs 
common opinion. The elements of good 
service are lacking because the elements of 
good work and of good-will in the relation 
f the railroads to the public are appar 
ntly being destroyed. 

VALUE OF COTTONSEED. 
((sa.) Herald.) 
makes the 


an official well versed on the subject 


{Augusta 
A Florida 


that 


paper assertion 


of cotton has estimated that the farmers 


of the South lose annually $27,000,000 by 


not marketing their cottonseed. To sub 
stantiate this claim the following figures 
are presented: 

“An average crop of 12,000,000 bales 
will afford a yield of 6,000,000 tons of cot 


The cottonseed mills of the South 
3.500, 


tonseed 


report annually that of this amount 


(00 tons are crushed at their refineries. 
Allowing a bushel to an acre for planting, 
the farmer keeps at home 500,000 tons of 


cottonseed, or enough to plant 30,000,000 
This 


tons of 


icres in the staple will leave a 


clear 2.000.000 cottonseed which 


ire either thrown away or left to lie on the 


ground as a fertilizer It is estimated 
that out of this amount of seed wasted 
there is $2,000,000 worth of lint, which is 
used for all sorts of practical purposes 
brohd, and $25,000,000 worth of cotton 
seed oil which is never extracted and re 
fined, and is of no earthly use as a fer 
tilizer 
If it be true that the oil mills use only 
3.500.000 tons of seed, then it is certain 
that 2.500.000 tons remain on the farms 
\ bale of cotton will yield about 1000 
pounds, or 30 bushels of seed. One bushel 
of seed is more than enough to plant an 
cere: hence 500,000 tons of seed would be 
imple for planting purposes If only 
3.500.000 tons are sold out of a 12.000, 
O00-bale crop, then there were at least 
© 000,000 tons of seed unsold that should 
have been sold to the oil mills. At present 
| the price of seed at some of the mills is 
10 cents per bushel, and even at $9 per 
ton the farmers would lose $18,000,000 on 


banks of | 


| 


the cottonseed they fail to sell. 


This is a heavy loss to the farmers, and 
one that they should not jineur. Forty 
years ago cottonseed had practically no 
commercial value, and they were usually 
fed to the cattle or used for fertilizer. For 
these purposes they were not considered 


worth much, and up to 20 years ago, if 


sold at all, were thought well 
bushel. 


them a greatly-inecreased commercial value, 
ferti- 


cents per Extracting the oil gave 


is also did the of commercial 


use 


lizers, it becoming known that cottonseed 


were just the right substance to supply the 


mmonia to make with acid phosphate a 
complete fertilizer for cotton. 

It is for this purpose, doubtless, that 
they are kept on the farm. But since the 


oil is of no value as a fertilizer, and, in 
fact, the meal is better and more generally 
safe to use than the raw seed, it appears 
that withholding these seed from the mar- 
loss. 


ket is a 


In this respect conditions are reversed 


from what they were 40 years ago. 
Then the farmer who sold cottonseed was 
considered unprogressive Now it is the 


farmer who does not sell all his seed, ex- 


singel business cause. Yet how can rail- | cept enough to safely plant his crop and a 


roads be expected to work up to or main- 


reserve for possible replanting, who is un 


tain any high standard of efficiency under ! progressive. 





ing wide 


of this 


The 


onstantly growing, and the time may yet 


commercial value of cottonseed is 
ome when the seed will be worth as much 


is the lint. 


MUNICIPAL CLEANING DAY. 
[Memphis Neiws-Scimitar.] 
Undoubtedly 


Ilousekeepers’ Club to have a great clean- 


the suggestion of fhe 
ng day for Memphis is a progressive step 
toward civic improvement. 

These cleaning days are among the most 
popular features of many of our leading 
ities. It is said that the enthusiasm in 
Cincinnati was so great that the socicty 
made it the sensible fashion and 


belles 


fad of the hour. They swept and beauti- 

fied their homes, then they swept the pave- 
ents and sidewalks, and as they resied 
heir gloved hands on broom handles they 

discussed with city fathers the question 
if having spotless towns as well as spot- 
ss gowns. 

As we understand it, the Housekeepers’ 
Club is undertaking this work on such a 
lignified, practical plan that a great deal 
of good can be accomplished and no one be 
ffended, 
and women 
They 


the people who are 


A chairman and vice-chairman 


for each ward will be 


ot men 


ppointed will simply notify all 


interested, through the 
papers, to meet them and confer upon the 


lan of cleaning 


There will be no canvassing from house 
to house, giving an opportunity to affront 
wr be affronted. One may know that his 
remises need cleaning, yet not like to 
have outside people come in and dilate 

pon the fact. But when it is the ques 
tion of how to clean up and when it is 


not felt to be obligatory, everybody is apt 


to fall into line voluntarily and with 
ood-natured enthusiasm. 
Our Mayor has made September 28 


Municipal Cleaning Day It 


be one of our red-letter days, 


BRITISH 


promises to 
NEW FUEL, 
[Engineering News.) 

fuel called 


attention in 


A new “coalite” is attract 


England, largely 


through an active advertising campaign. 
In the first reports that were received in 
this country such extravagant claims 


were put forward that it was considered 


i fraud. In the prospectus of the British 


Coalite Co. a more complete description 


semi-coke is given than has here 


tofore been available in this country. It 


is described as an improved coal, obtained 


sold at 10} 


ifter a low-temperature distillation of the 


ommon bituminous varieties. This proc 


ess is claimed to distill all the smoke-pro 


ducing compounds without breaking up 
the liquid hydrocarbons. In the coking 


about twice as much liquid by- 


proc CxS 


product and about half the usual amount 


| of gas is obtained as in gas works. This 
| lower-temperature treatment of coal, in 
tended to produce a good domestic fuel 
ind a large yield of liquid by-products, is 


ito the general 


| 
| 


claimed as an advance of great importance 


public. Coalite has been 


ipproved by the British Smoke Abatement 
smokeless and 


being entirely 


coal of the 


Society as 


superior to best quality. 


Among the other advantages claimed for 
the new fuel in the prospectus are quick 


lighting, maintenance of a clear fire for 
several hours without attention, together 
with the possibility of a low fire whieh 
does not easily go out, adaptability to any 
grate, stove or furnace. 

tests of coalite show a 
B. T. U. per pound as 
14,800 B. T. U. for the 


or semi-bituminous 


Calorimeter 





value of 
compared with 


best of bituminous 
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coals. It is stated that nearly all the 
heat in coalite is available for heating, 
while with 
able part of the heat generated, especially 
in the early part of combustion, goes to 
breaking down and driving off the hydro- 
carbons Until 
this distillation is completed the fire burns 
“dead,” and after completion only about 
50 per cent. of the total number of heat 
units are available. The relative number 
of B. T. U. utilized in actual heating are 
placed at 7500 and 13,800 with bitumi- 
noyis coal and coalite, respectively. The 
prospectus claims that of the 13,000,000 
tons of soft coals burned in London about 
330,000 


bituminous coals a consider- 


which appear as smoke. 


tons are wasted in smoke and 


soot. It is sought to replace this use of 
soft coals by coalite. The statements 


made in the prospectus are attested to by 


several British experts. 


WIRELESS DEVELOPMENT. 
[Brooklyn Daily Eagle.} 

Not the least remarkable feature of the 
Lusitania’s maiden voyage is the fact that 
only for a period of about 36 hours was 
of touch Her last 
wireless message, sent to the Irish coast, 
was dispatched Monday nicht, and early 
Wednesday morning she “picked up” the 
wireless station at Cape Race, on the New- 
foundland shore. Later on she came within 
the radius of the Nova Scotia 
system, and then her signals were caught 


she out with land. 


wireless 


by the receiving instruments at Nantucket. 
A few after with 
Nantucket she was within reach of Sandy 
Hook. 

What a marvelous story this is! The 
fast express steamer, equipped with wire- 


hours she eonnected 


less telegraphy, is for little more than a 
day beyond the zone of land communica- 
tion. Those passengers who cannot de- 
tach themselyes from their families, their 
friends or their business may send mes- 


as readily as though they 


sages almost 

were ashore. Accidents entailing delay 
may be reported promptly and in a man- 
ner to relieve anxiety. The arrival of 
mails may be determined almost to the 
minute. The value of wireless telegraphy 
as a medium of communication between 
continents has yet to be established, out 
its usefulness between steamships and 
shore, even where half the width of an 


ocean intervenes, is so clearly emphasized 
by the record of the Lusitania that even 
the most casual reader of the newspapers 
must be impressed with the significance 


of it. 





EXPERTS SCARCE. 
[Fall River Daily Herald.) 

It is clear to all persons that among 
graduates of the highest school grades the 
rush for places as clerks or similar em- 
ployment is very much greater than is the 
supply of places, and that the same eager- 
ness is not manifested to enter into prepa- 
ration for the trades. The 
social atmosphere of the schools may have 
something to do with this, in so far as it 
reflects the very prevalent desire among 
mankind to get along with as little phys- 
ical toil as is necessary to secure a living. 
It cannot be doubted, also, that the atti- 
tude of well-meaning parents has some- 
In not 


mechanical 


thing to do toward developing it. 
a few instances they encourage the boy or 
girl to aspire only to the genteel occupa- 
tions on the mistaken hypothesis that gen- 
teel employment alone is yoing to secure 
for the children more advantages in life 
than they could secure from rougher em- 
ployment. It is clear, however, that the 
opening for intelligent young people in the 
mechanical trades was never better than 
today. It is also clear that the wages of 
their toil are likely to be eminently more 
satisfactory than they could secure from 
the more genteel employments, unless for- 
tune favored them wonderfully. 








RAILROADS 


[A complete record of all new railroad 
building in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department. ] 


NEW OKLAHOMA PLANS. 


Several Railroad Companies Incor- 
porated for Extensive Enterprises. 


Several new railroad enterprises have 
just been incorporated in Oklahoma as 
follows: 

The Wichita, Cleveland & Gulf Rail- 
way Co., capital $50,000,000, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, O. T., proposes to 


build 634 miles of line from Wichita, 
Kan., through Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana to 


the Gulf of Mexico. The incorporators 
are David Ratner, J. F. Hethering, J. C. 
3yers, R. L. Lunsford and A. Cecanko of 
Cleveland. 

The Southwestern Interurban Railway 
Co. of Mangum, O. T., capital $1,000,000, 
which proposes to build 139 miles of line 


as follows in Oklahoma: Mangum to 
Hollis via Francis, 37 miles; Mangum to 
Granite and Coldell, 40 miles, with a 


branch from Granite to Hobart, 15 miles, 
The in- 


7 


and Mangum to Altus, 27 
corporators are W. T. Funderburk, D. J. 
Doyle, E. E. Pinkerton, T. P. Clay, H. 


miles. 


M. Ferguson and R. C. Echols, all of 
Mangum. 


The Oklahoma Central Interurban Rail- 
way, Telegraph, Telephone, Light & Power 
Co., capital $5,000,000, with headquarters 
at South McAlester, I. T., and Oklahoma 
City, O. T., proposes to build an electric 
line from McAlester, I. T., 
O. T., 500 miles, at an estimated cost of 
$72,000 per mile. Branches are proposed 
as follows: Northward from McAlester 
to Checotah and Muskogee and south 
Atoka and Durant, from Holdenville north 
to Okemah and Okmulgee, from Wewoka 
south Ada, from north to 
Chandler and Stillwater 
Pauls Valley, Davis and Ardmore; 
Oklahoma City 
Perry and south to Norman and Purcell, 
from El {Kingfisher and 
Enid and south to Chickasha, Anadarko 
and Lawton; from Geary north to Wa- 
tonga, from Weatherford north to Taloga 
Hobart, Mangum, 
The incorporators 
D. Freeman of Denver, Col.; 
Leon Brown: of St. Mo.; B. F. 
Sharp of Memphis, Tenn.; G. M. Watson 
of Nevada, Mo.; Louis Landman of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Dr. R. X. Wade, J. B. 
Boucher, F. M. Stone and H. H. Coding- 
ton of Weatherford. 

The Muskogee Railway & Navigation 
Co., with headquarters at Shawnee, O. T., 


to Cheyenne, 


to 


to Shawnee 


and south to 
from 
Guthrie and 


north to 


teno north to 


and south to Cordell, 
Sayre and Elk City. 
include C. 


Louis, 


proposes to build 55 miles of line from 
Muskogee, I. T., to a connection with the 
Fort Smith & Western Railway ; estimated 
eost $1,500,000. 
Reaves, S. M. Rutherford, Muskogee, and 
C. R. Dean, J. M. Aydelotte and C. H. 
Gillman, Shawnee. 

The St. Louis, Springfield & Oklahoma 
Western Railroad Co. of Lawton, O. T., 
proposes to build from Lawton to Salisaw, 
I. T., 250 miles; capital $3,750,000. The 
directors are C. S. Stocker, W. T. Doug- 
less, Stillwater, I. T., and R. Downing, A. 
I. Goodenough, C. J. Webster and T. J. 
= 


The direcrors are Ira L. 


Hartman, Sulphur, I. 


Valdosta to Thomasville. 
President O. Jelks of the Blue 
Springs Improvement Co., Quitman, Ga., 
writes the MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcorD that 
the Quitman, Valdosta & 
Electric Railway & Power Co. has been 
Continu- 


K. 


Thomasville 


duly chartered and organized. 
ing, Mr. Jelks writes: 

“The 
electric railway from Valdosta to Thom- 
asville, paralleling the Atlantic Coast 


company proposes to build an 





Line Railroad. From Quitman to Thom- 
asville we may change our course so as to 
leave the Coast Line 10 or 12 miles on 
the north so as to go by the town of 
Pavo, on the Georgia Northern Railroad. 
We expect to begin building the road at 
Quitman, which is the home office of the 
company, and build and equip a line east 
the Blue is 
being improved and made a pleasure and 
health resort by the original promoters of 


to Springs, a resort which 


the railway company. 

“This of 
land with a bold spring of clear water 
flowing 60,000 gallons or more per minute, 
with a 


company has a large tract 


and also a fine mineral spring 
reputation for its healing waters of 60 
years’ standing, but which is located in 
the bed of the Withlacoochee and 
never has been utilized or improved so it 
could be used until the present company 
has taken hold of it. 

“After this first length of the road is 
built to the Springs we propose to con- 
tinue the Valdosta, a city of 
10,000 inhabitants. After this is com- 
pleted, then the building of the road west 


to Quitman will begin, to be constructed 


river, 


road to 


as fast as the company sees fit to push it. 


“The electric road will traverse the 
finest farming lands in South Georgia, 


through Brooks county. It is our inten- 
tion to begin construction by January 1 
and have it completed to Blue Springs by 
July 1, 1908.” 


Elkin & Alleghany Railroad. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record. ] 
Winston-Salem, N. C., September 23. 

The work of constructing the new Elkin 
& Alleghany Railroad has been started. 
Engineers and surveyors have been en- 
gaged in laying off the route for several 
weeks, and this preliminary work is now 
being finished. 

The construction work begins with a 
force of nearly 100 convicts engaged in 
These convicts are furnished by 
an act of the last 


grading. 

the State, 
Legislature, will accept stock in the rail- 
This force 


which, by 


road in return for their labor. 
will be increased as rapidly as possible, 
and the first section of the new road, from 
Elkin to Sparta, the latter town lying be- 
yond the Blue Ridge, will be pushed to as 
rapid a completion as possible. As soon 
as this section is finished the road wil! be 
extended from Elkin to this city, a dis- 
tance of about 45 miles. It is estimated 
that the new road will be completed within 
about three years. 

The building of the Elkin & Alleghany 
Railroad will put this city in direct com- 
munication with that great undeveloped 
section of North Carolina lying beyond the 
Blue Ridge mountains, a section that has 
heretofore been tributary to Virginia. It 
will mean the rapid development of that 
section and of the counties to be traversed 
by the line from Elkin to Winston-Salem. 

Mr. Hugh Chatham, a wealthy wool 
manufacturer, is president of the Elkin & 
Alleghany Railroad Co., and Winston- 
Salem capital, together with that of the 
section to be opened up, will build the 
line. Several townships have voted bonds 
to assist in its construction. 





New Equipment. 
The Harriman lines have ordered 125 
locomotives of types from the 
American Locomotive Co., delivery to be- 


various 


gin in December. 

The Seaboard Air Line, it is reported, 
is now receiving deliveries on its order of 
50 locomotives, which include 35 freight, 
5 passenger and 10 switching engines. 

The Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Rajlroad, a Southern Pacific line, is 
reported to have purchased 500 freight 
cars, 10 passenger cars, 6 switching loco- 
motives and 2 passenger locomotives. 

The Gadsden Car Works at Gadsden, 





Ala., has received an order for 18 ca- 
booses for the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad. The works are also reported. to 
be engaged on a large order for coal cars. 

The Central Coal & Coke Co. is reported 
to have ordered 100 mining cars from the 
Engineering Works at Van Buren, Ark. 

“The Harriman lines have, it is reported, 
ordered 250 tank cars from the Cambria 
Steel Co. 

The Santa Fe is reported to have or 
10 70-foot and 
with steel from 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Baldwin Works are reported to be 
building engines for Southern companies 
Morgantown & Kingwood 
New Orleans & 
Brownsville 


horse 
the 


dered automobile 


underframes, 


cars, 


as follows: 
Railroad, 2 locomotives; 
Northeastern, 2; St. 
& Mexico Railway, 5; Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt Line, 1; E] Paso & Southwest 
ern, 20. 


Louis, 





GADSDEN TO TUSCALOOSA. 





New Interests in the Plans for An 
Electric Railway Across Alabama. 
The Birmingham-Gulf Railway & Navi- 

gation Co. and the Birmingham & Gulf 

Construction Co. have been incorporated 

at Birmingham, Ala., it is stated, to carry 

out the plans of the Tidewater Develop- 
ment Co., organized by J. M. Dewberry 
and Mr. Dewberry continues as 
acting president of the Birmingham-Gulf 


others. 


Railway & Navigation Co., and Joseph 
A. Vandergrift of Philadelphia is general 
manager, and Forney Johnston of Bir- 
iningham is counsel. 

The Birmingham & Gulf Construction 
Co., capital $100,000, gives further insight 
concerning the new interests in the enter- 
prise. Its incorporators are Charles H. 
Silliman (or Stillman) of New York, Robert 
B. Morehead of the same city and Joseph A. 
Vandergrift of Philadelphia. 
proposes to acquire, construct, equip and 
operate steam or electric railroads, steam- 


This company 


boats and other lines, factories, canals, 
terminals, refining plants, gas and electric 
works. The other 
acquire and operate railroads, State and 


interstate, and to do a general freight and 


company proposes to 


passenger business. 

The proposed line of railroad is from 
Gadsden to Tuscaloosa, Ala., via Birming- 
ham, and it is proposed to run steamboats 
on the Tombigbee river. 


Greenwood to Saluda. 

Mr. W. T. F. Warren, general manager 
and auditor of the Middle Carolina & 
Western Railway Co., Greenwood, S. C., 
writes the MANUFACTURERS’ REcorRD that 
construction has begun by the company 
on its proposed line from Greenwood to 
Saluda, S. C., 2914 The first 
spadeful of dirt was thrown by Mr. B. W. 
Crouch, president of the Bank of Saluda, 
who is one of the directors of the com- 


miles. 


pany, while the second spadeful was 
thrown by J. K. Durst, president of the 
Bank of Greenwood. Other prominent 


men also participated in the ceremony of 
beginning construction on September 19. 
The road will run through a plantation 
The other officers and directors 
company are D. A. Me- 
Moses C. McDonald, 
F. Warren, secretary. 


district. 
of the 
Donald, president ; 


railroad 


treasurer; Wm. T. 
The president resides at Carthage, N. C.., 


and is interested in industrial, financial 


and other enterprises, besides being a di- 
rector and stockholder in two other rail- 


ways. The treasurer, who is a brother of 


the president, resides at West End, N. C., 


is also interested in industries and 


and 
banks. 





Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
The fifty-sixth annual report of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
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way, covering the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1907, has been issued, showing total 


earnings of $12,238,472, increase $1,117,- 
490 as compared with last year; total 
operating expenses $9,730,161, increase 
$1,375,248: net earnings from traffic $2,- 


508,310, decrease $257,758. ‘The percent- 


age of expenses to earnings was 79.51, an 
of 4.38. for the 


increase This increase 


| 


opened on September 16, and construc- 


tion is to begin as soon as possible. Mr. 
Gibbs’ address is Ysleta Hotel, Ysleta, 


Texas. 


Johnson Stand to Monticello. 
President W. W. Wood of the Fentress 


| County Railroad Co., Jamestown, Tenn., 


past two years, it is stated, has been on | 


account of expenditures made for addi- 
tions to property, which expenditures were 
included in They 
ymounted last year to $1,527,158, and in 
the year before to $1,289,421. 


The net earnings from traffic and other 


operating expenses. 


sources during the past year were $2,526,- 
710, from 
bonded debt, taxes, rentals, ete., leaving a 
Out of this there 
was paid two cash dividends of 3 per cent. 
each, leaving for transfer to profit and 
loss a halance of $106,379. The bonded 
debt is now $16,005,000, there having been 
redeemed during the year $14,000 of Tracy 
City branch bonds. 


which were paid interest on 


net income of $706,379. 





Improvements at Little Rock. 

An officer of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way writes from St. Louis to the MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ReEcoRD relative to improve- 
ments at Little Rock, Ark., as follows: 

“The work planned to be done there is 
the construction of a power plant to fur- 
and light for our new union 


nish heat 


| road in operation this railroad will be a | 


station now under construction, light for 
' 


the passenger yards, heat for passenger 
equipment and compressed air for cleaning 
and brake testing. The building will be 
of brick, 45xS0 feet, 30 feet high. The 
equipment to be installed consists of two 
two 
generators, 


240-horse-power water-tube boilers, 
75-kilowatt 


wo exciters, one small generator and one 


direct-connected 


S00-cubic-feet-per-minute air compressor. 
Che construction and installation is under 
direction of our engineers, ‘Vestinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co. 

“In addition to the above, our passenger 
station yard will be reconstructed and ex- 
tended so that when completed it will com- 
prise about six miles of track. The latter 
work will be done by company forces.” 





Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
The annual report of the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad, covering the fis- 
cal year ended June 30 last, shows gross 
$9,499,659, increase $828,408; 
$7,679,720, increase 
$1,819,939, 


earnings 
operating 
SGSO.SO4 : 


expenses 


net earnings in- 





crease $13 





604: total income $1,821,689, | 


increase $138,464: fixed charges $1,357,- | 


a bra 


mal, 


increase $72,686; taxes $393,255, in- 
crease $24,189; total charges $1,750,482, 


increase $96,875: surplus $71,207, in- 
crease $41,589; profit and loss surplus 
S650,486, increase $69,060. The funded 


debt of the company was increased. during 
the year by $1,029,168 on account of the 
gold 

The expense of 


ssue of 4 cent. improvement 
the 


operation, exclusive of taxes, amounted to 


per 
bonds of company. 
SO.84 per cent. of the gross receipts, a 


slight advance over last year. 


El Paso to Ysleta. 
Concerning the railroad franchise 
ained by J. W. Gibbs at El Paso, Texas, 
1 letter to the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


ob- 


says that the name of the proposed road is 
he El Paso Valley Line, and it will be 35 
niles long. It will the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, the El Paso & 
Southwestern Railway, the Southern Pa- 
ific, the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railroad, the Rock Island lines, 
the Santa Fe, the Mexican Central and 
the Sierra Madre & Pacific Railway, be- 
sides the El Paso Electric Street Railway. 
The line will valley of 
farming land. 


connect with 


run through a 


writes the MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp that 
the election in Fentress county resulted 
favorably to the railroad company, the 
county voting to subscribe for $50,000 of 
stock. Mr. Wood also says: “I do 
think there will be any doubt that we will 


not 


build or have the road built. The line 
proposed is from Johnson Stand via 
Jamestown to Monticello, Ky., phssing 


through one of the richest coal and timber 
sections of the Cumberland mountains. I 
think that by the time we get this much 


trunk line north and south. 


stock is not yet all subscribed, and we | 
propose to sell it at 100 cents on the | 
dollar.” 





Ocala to Jacksonville. 
Mr. E. P. Rentz of the E. P. 


Lumber Co., Silver Springs, Fla., writes 
t | 


the MANUFACTURERS’ RecorpD that he is 
personally supervising the construction of 
the Ocala Nofyhern Railroad, contract for 
which has beget, but the company is 
not yet ready #0 receive bids for equip- 
ment. The roa#! will connect Ocala, Pa- 
latka and Jacksonville, reaching the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Florida East 
Southern & Florida railroads. 
of the corporation is the Ocala Northern 
Railroad Co., and the officers are E. P. 
Rentz, president, Ocala, Fla.; J. C. Lit- 
tle, vice-president, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. 


Coast and the Georgia 


The name 


V. Tarver, secretary and treasurer, Silver 

Springs, Fla. The 

Rentz form the board of directors. 
= 

Poor’s Malti? for 1907, 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 


officers 


1907, 


the introduction to which was issued sev- | 


eral weeks ago, has been published, and 


contains more valuable information than 
ever. 
1800 pages, exclusive of index, and con- 
tains, besides full and complete data about 
railroads, a ready reference bond list and 
an industrial section, besides a large quan- 
tity of detailed 


various corporations. 


information 
The book is 
printed, and the numerous maps are of 
The binding, as usual, 
gilt. 


particular value. 
is green cloth, lettered in 
lisher is the Poor’s Railroad Manual Co., 
68 William street, New York. 
this standard 


fortieth annual number of 


publication. 


Railroad Reports. 


= . . a | 
These figures are furnished by Fisk & 


Robinson of New York and Boston. 


The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. 


reports for July, 1907, total operating 
revenues $221,995, increase as compared 


with the same month last year $29,013; 
net operating revenues $66,656, increase 
$28,631. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. 
reports total operating revenues for July, 
1907, $118,010, increase as compared with 
the same month of last year $14,262; net 
$46,769, inereise 


operating revenues 


$11,703. 


The Winding Gulf Colliery Co. of 


Charleston, W. Va., has been incorporated | 


with a capital stock of $500,000. Incor- 
porators of the company include Messrs. 
Justus Collins, J. A. Latham, C. F. Har- 


wood, F. W. Abney and Lucy G. Collins. 


Of 28,172,380 barrels of salt produced 
in the United States last year, Louisiana 


According to the letter, bids were to be produced 1,179,528 barrels. 


The capital 


Rentz | 


and J. A.| 


The volume now amounts to nearly 
| 


relating to} 


well | 


The pub- | 


This is the | 





MINING 





To Quarry Coal. 
A method of mining coal, said to be new 


section in which it is to be em- 
ployed, is soon to be inaugurated by the 
Lily Jellico Coal Co. of Lily, Ky., which 
is preparing to develop coal lands on the 
& Nashville the 


vicinity of Lily. This company has recently 


in the 


Louisville Railroad in 


acquired about 640 acres of coal land, to- 


gether with a lease on several thousand 
acres, and is reported to have awarded 


MeMullen Com- 
pany of Knoxville, Tenn., to remove 9,000,- 


contract to the Lyon C. 


000 cubic yards of earth from the prop- 


erty. This procedure, it is said, will en 


able the company to quarry its coal in 


stead of mine it, and will reduce the cost 


of development, beside lessening the risk of 
It is understood 
the 


accident to its operators. 
that the 
will involve an expenditure of 
| $1,500,000 and will 10 


contract for removing dirt 


about 


years to 


require 


complete. 


Big Deal. 


A report from Knoxville, Tenn., states 


that F. E. Moore of Cincinnati, Ohio, rep- 


resenting Eastern capitalists, has pur- 


chased about 85,000 acres of coal and tim- 


of Harriman, Tean. 
White, Warren 


and is contiguous to 


ber lands southwest 
The 


other 


and 
the 
Iierbert domain, recently purchased by the 
State. Mr. Moore 
that while the branch line from the Nash 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to 


property is in 


counties, 


is quoted as saying 


the Herbert domain will pass through this 
the 


about 15 miles of railroad, branching from 


will construct 


property, purchasers 


the Queen & Crescent Route below Harri- 


man. It is intended to erect several small 
} 

sawmills to develop the timber and to 
open coal mines along the railroad 


Oil and Gas 
Reports state that the Rolla Oil, Gas & 
Mineral Co. of Rolla, Mo., h 


rated with a capital stock of 


Ss incorpo 


i 
$100,000 to 


develop oil, gas and mineral lands in 


Southwest Missouri. The company, it is 


stated, has leased 31,000 acres of land on 
| the Gasconde river which contain deposits 
other minerals, and will de 


of zine and 


| velop the property for these, and also for 


oil and gas products. Officers of the com- 
pany include Messrs. C. D. Bumgardner 
| of Parkersburg, W. Va., David 


of Rolla, Mo., vice-president ; 


president ; 


E. Cowan 


G. H. Ross, Salem, W. Va., second vice 
| . 

| president ; B. H. Rucker, Rolla, secretary ; 
W. B. Holden, Salem, assistant secretary, 


and H. B. McKinley of Salem, treasurer. 


To Develop Slate Deposits. 


The American Slate Co., capitalized at 


$200,000, with its principal offices at 


| Phoenix, Ariz., and Kansas City, Mo., is 


reported as intending to develop slate de 


posits in Polk county, Arkansas. Messrs. 


W. E. Harvey, B. M. Barnett and others 
| are directors of the company, and Wright 
| Pickett of Mena, Ark., is the agent for 

that State. 





Mining Notes. 

The West Virginia Timber, Coal, Land 
& Oil Co. of Huntington, W. Va., has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000. 
company are Messrs. H. C. Harvey, 8. 
Croft, J. T. Graham, H. H. 
J. C. Kiger, all of Huntington 
Sunday Creek Co., 
the Spahr 
has begun the construction of 200 
coke ovens at Carbondale, W. Va. The 


additional ovens will make a total of 600 


Incorporators of the 
M. 


Harvey and 





whose offices 


fuilding, Columbus, 


| Ohio, 


at Carbondale, increasing the output of 


the company to about 1000 tons. 


LUMBER 


{A complete record of new mills and bulld- 
ing operations in the South will be found in 
the Construction Department.] 


West Virginia Sawmills. 


At the annual meeting of the West Vir- 
Elkins, W. 
last week a committee was appointed 


ginia Sawmill Association at 
Va., 
to confer with the railroads with reference 
to supplying the mills an adequate number 
of cars for their trade. Officers for the 
association were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. E. Wheeler of the Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., Glady, W. Va.; 
dent, P. T. Brown of Elkins & Durbin; 
second vice-president, M. M. Brown of 
Brown & Hill, Montes, W. Va., and sec- 
retary and treasurer, M. N. Wilson of the 
Wilson 


first vice-presi- 


Lumber Co. 





Will Rebuild Sawmill. 


The Dowling Lumber Co. will rebuild 
its sawmill recently burned at Dowling 
Park, Fla., at a cost of about $15,000 for 
the structure and $50,000 for equipment. 
The will SOx3S0 feet 
equipped for a capacity of 125,000 feet of 
Mr. R. L 


general manager of the company, and T 


building be and 


lumber per day. Dowling is the 


B. Dowling is the engineer in charge of 


construction of the plant. 





Mill Company Wants Lumber. 
The Southwestern Planing Mill Co. of 


Corpus Christi, Texas, wants to corre- 


spond with companies furnishing cotton- 


wood, gum and other lumber suitable for 
making vegetable crates, barrels and 
hampers, 





Poplar Lumber Wanted. 
The Co. 


Ind., wants one 


Goshen Lumber of Goshen, 


inch and up first, second 
and Correspondence is 


common poplar. 


invited. 





Lumber Notes. 
lhe Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


of Mississippi and Louisiana beld its semi- 


innual convention at New Orleans, La., 
last week, 
At a recent meeting of the Gulf Coast 


Lumber Exporters’ Association at Pensa- 
Fla., J. 
inspector of the association. 

Inspector W. RB. Paulin of 
issued building permits dur 
The 


greater number of permits were for dwell- 


cola, G. Joiner was elected chief 
Building 
Macon, Ga., 


ing August to the amount of $97,275. 


ings and store buildings. 

The Norris-Vyne Lumber Co. of North 
Wilkesboro, N 
a capital stock of $100,000, 
tors of the company are Messrs, J. B. Nor- 


C., has incorporated with 


Incorpora- 


ris and Leonard Vyne and Mrs. Daisy D. 
Norris and Lulu C. Vyne. 


A report from Dallas, Texas, states 


that the Texas Traction Co. has awarded 
contract to the R. B. Godley Lumber Co, 
of Dallas for more than 3000 Idaho red 


cedar poles to be used in the construction 
of the Elec- 


tric Railway. 


Dallas-Sherman Interurban 

The Lieber Cypress Co. of Monroe, La., 
has been incorporated with a capita! stock 
of $100,000 to erect and operate sawmills, 
shingle mills, woodworking plants, tram- 
roads, railroads, ete. Officers of the com- 
Messrs. L. L. 
Kilpatrick, vice-president, and C. 


pany are Lieber, president ; 
W. 8. 
W. Easterling, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. William L. Hall of the forest service 
of the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is considering a 


plan to 


have a number of Senators and 
Representatives make a trip of inspection 
through parts of the Carolinas, Kentucky 
ind Tennessee with reference to the pro- 


posed forest reserve in the Southern Appa 


| lachian mountains. 
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MECHANICAL process of manufacture the cotton passes is accomplished by 72 carding machines | about three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
from one end of floor to the other toward (built by the Whitin Machine Works of eter. The carding machines and roll 
elevator. Whitinsville, Mass). They consist of | presses are driven by two 50-horse-power 








An Electrically-Driven Cotton Mill, ny on " io RIS Praag Pere OR ARE a 
1e rough cotton is put through a roll slow-moving wire brushes which scrape | induction motors, as shown in the accom- 

The adoption of electrical drive for cot- press, which forms it into a continuous out the fibers of cotton, leaving the dirt | panying illustration (Fig. 1). 
ton mills and other plants whose atmos- sheet and rolls it up. In this stage it is behind. Two rollers on each machine The flivers are received in revolving cans 
(manufactured by the Arlington Fiber Co. 
of Arlington, N. J.) made of fiber, the ar- 
rangement being such that they fall in a 
spiral as the can revolves and lie in a 
cyclodial position, thereby economizing to 
the fullest extent the space in the cans. 

The cotton is then passed through fou 
fliver lap winders. These press a number 
of flivers, side by side, into a ribbon about 
18 inches wide and roll it up. The rolls 
are then put on four ribbon lap winders, 
which draw out four ribbons into very thin 
ribbons and combine them into a singk 
ribbon, which is again rolled up. The lap 
winders are also made by the Whitin com 
pany. 


| 
a 


A 


The cotton is now ready for combing to 
remove all remaining impurities. Ther 
are 24 combers, each using eight rolls of 
cotton from lap winders. The cotton isdis 
charged from combing frames in fliyer form. 

It is then put through drawing frames 
to give the product structural strength. 
There are 16 of these drawing frames in 


oe ee re 


the plant, each discharging four flivers. 

The flivers are next twisted into strands 
on four 72-spindle frames on the first floor 
and 16 144-spindle frames on second floor. 
These machines are built by the Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Co. of Woon- 
F1G. 1.—30-HORSE-VOWER TWO-PHASE INDUCTION MOTOR DRIVING CARDING MACHINES socket, R. I. 











phere is filled with inflammable particles 
or whose products are of un inflammable 
nature has often been deemed an increase 
to the fire risk. As the objection is due 
to the possibility of flashing, sparking or 
fusing at commutator, the induction motor 
furnishes the ideal drive tor cotton-mill 
machinery, and is well illustrated in the 
new equipment of the Mohawk Valley Cap 
Factory at Utiea, N. Y. 

This equipment consists of 14 Crocker- 
Wheeler 400-volt 60-cycle two-phase in- 
duction motors, aggregating about 400 


4 se «. & - ; : - : + = 
horse-power, 11 of which are now in- id a3) rnin 


stalled. They are supplied by a Crocker- 


Wheeler revolving field alternating cur- Ht me 
rent generator of 350 K. V. A. capacity, , ag “ae 


situated in the main cap factory building 
opposite, power being transmitted across 
the street by overhead cables. 

The mill building is a three-story brick 


structure with wooden beams and flooring, 





200x120 feet; the machinery located on 
two lower floors. First floor machinery FIG. 3—50-HORSE-POWER TWO-PHASE INDUCTION MOTOR DRIVING SPINNING FRAMES. 
@ 

The first floor twisting frames, drawing 
frames, combs and lap folders, as well as 
elevator, are driven by a 75-horse-power 
induction motor mounted on ceiling. <A 
general view of part of this apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 2. The elevator was made 
by the Warsaw Elevator Co. of Warsaw, 
x. F,. 

After being twisted the cotton is spun 
into yarn on 28 spinning frames, each hav- 
ing 204 spindles. These are driven by 
seven 50-horse-power induction motors, as 
shown in Fig. 8. This arrangement of one 
motor to drive four machines is somewhat 
of a novelty in mill work, and has proved 
very successful. Each motor is built with 
shaft extensions at both ends, fitted with 
double pulleys. These are in effect two 
pulleys separated by a rim, each pulley be- 
ing crowned and operating 2n independent 
belt. The frames to be driven are stag- 
gered an amount equal to the width of one 
pulley. This arrangement dispenses with 
FIG. 2.—75-HORSE-POWER TWO-PHASE INDUCTION MOTOR DRIVING COTTON MILL. countershafts and permits sectional opera- 
tion, which is a great advantage in slack 
prepares and refines cotton, after which it full of dirt and the fibers lie promisecu- | press the product into a thin sheet, and|times. It also permits a more flexible 
is raised by elevator to second floor for ously in all directions. The next process, | this is automatically gathered up and dis- | arrangement of machinery, with high econ- 





manufacture into yarn. The machinery therefore, consists in straightening the | charged as a “fliver,” which resembles a | omy in power. The space between the row 
very soft, light rope of a single strand, | of machines, equal in width to the length 





on first floor is so arranged that in the | fibers and removing the heavy dirt. This 
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of the motor, forms convenient passage- 
way between the rows of machines. 
spools from the spinning frames are taken 
to 10 winding frames, each winding 24 
cones. On these the yarn is finally wound 
and is then ready for use. The 16 twisting 
frames and the winders are driven by a 
50-horse-power induction motor. 

All of the machinery has delicate auto- 
matic stops, which operate instantly when 
any accident or damage occurs to the ma- 
terial going through. The breaking of a 
fliver or a thread in combing, spinning or 
winding immediately stops a1] parts of the 
machine connected with it. 

The air in the factory has to be kept 
constantly at a certain degree of humidity 
to insure uniformity of the product and to 
keep the dust and lint which are scraped 
off during all the processes in a condensed 


form. This is accomplished by the Cramer 
process for air conditioning, which consists 
of a number of steam exhaust heads 


through which air is blown by means of 
The admission of air and 
There 


electric fans. 
steam is automatically controlled. 
are 12 conditioners installed on the side 
walls and ceilings of the first floor and 17 
on the second floor. The zeneral appear- 
ance can be imagined from the accompany- 
ing view. The system was installed by the 
inventor, Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte, 
N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
The factory is lighted 
Nernst lamps, of which 16 are installed 
on the first floor and 12 on the second. 


throughout by 


The alternating current generating plant 
is in the main building. The generator is 
a 48-pole 350 K. V. A. 480-volt revolving 
field alternator built by the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company of Ampere, N. J. It 
is driven at 150 revolutions per minute by 
Hamilton-Corliss cross- 
compound engine built by the 
Owens & Rentschler Company of Hamil- 
The flywheel is situated on the 


a 15x26x36-inch 
Hoover, 


ton, Ohio. 
high-pressure side and the generator on 
the low-pressure side. The exciter pulley 
is placed between the generator and the 
flywheel. 

The exciter 18-kilowatt 125-volt 
C-W generator of the self-contained type, 


is an 


running at 875 revolutions per minute. 
Voltage regulation of the alternator is ob- 
tained by direct field regulation and also 
by regulation of the exciter field. 


May Go to Charleston. 

According to a report from Charleston, 
S. C., President George L. Carter of the 
South & Western Railway and others in- 
terested in that road have heen inspecting 
a terminal property in that city purchased 
by local men about a year ago for the pur- 
pose, it is said, of providing tidewater fa- 
The offic‘als of the 
company have also recently visited Spar- 


cilities for the road. 


tanburg and Columbia, S. C. 

The South & Western is now extending 
from Spruce Pine, N. C., to Marion, N. C., 
and Bostic, in the State, 
will connect with the Seaboard Air Line. 


same where it 
It has been for some time proposed to ex- 
tend it into South Carolina, but whether 
this will be done or not does not yet ap- 


pear to be decided. 


Courthouse Plans Invited. 
Plans and specifications are invited: for 
courthouse three stories high, with base- 
ment, containing 23 rooms. 
proof eonstruction and cost not more than 
$70,000. Address D. R. Pearson, Rich- 
mond, Texas. 


If you are thinking of enlerging your 
factory or mize, chasing 


mill, 
? 


machinery of any kind, 


or ¢ 
” 4] gitbe 


send the MANUT- 


To be of fire- | 


ractuners’ Recorp a postal card giving 


the charactcr of the machinery necded, 


end we will make your wauis known free 


of cost. 


The | 


| and three stories high. 





TEXTILES 


{A complete record of new textile enter- 
prises in the South wil be found in the Con- 
struction Department. ] 





Correspondence relating to textile matters, 
especially to the cotton-mill interests of the 
South, and items of news about new milis 
or enlargements, special contracts for goods, 
market conditions, etc., are invited by the 
MANUFACTURERS’ Record. We shall be glad 
to have such matters at all times, and also to 
have any general discussion relating to cot 
ton matters. 

Crystal Springs Bleachery Co. 

Plans and specifications have been pre 
pared, as detailed by the MANUFACTUS 
ERS’ RecorD last week, for the buildings to 


be erected at Chickamauga, Ga., by the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Co. These 
structures will be 470xS80 feet, one, two 


Messrs. Adams & 
the 


been 


Chattanooga, Tenn., are 
and 


awarded for construction. 


Alsop of 


architects, contracts have 
Contracts have 
also been awarded for the bleachery ma- 


chinery, and it will be installed under the 


| direction of A. E. Yates, the company’s 


superintendent. It is expected that the 
plant will be ready for operation by next 
March or April, and its product will be 
strictly bag material. It is also of inter- 
that the 


Bleachery Co. has purchased the Bowen- 


est to note Crystal Springs 
Jewell Company of Jewell, Ga., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., operating a large bag fac- 
tory at Jewell. The company intends to 
begin the erection of a cotton mill as soon 
as practicable, but details of this plant 
Water for 
bleaching purposes will be obtained from 
1,000,000 


hour 


have not been announced, 


the Crawfish Springs, flowing 


gallons of clear water every and 
forming a lake three miles long, 200 to 
300 feet wide and 8 to 15 feet deep. This 
property, from its head to ‘where it enters 
the Chickamauga river, is owned by the 
company. The Crystal Springs Bleachery 
Co.'s officers are: President, D. A. Jewell 
of Jewell, Ga.; vice-president, T. G. Mon 
tague of Chattanooga, Tenn.; secretary- 
treasurer-manager, A. S. Bowen, also of 


Authorized capital stock 


Ss 


Chattanooga. 
$500,000. 


Textile Exhibitors’ Association. 

In connection the next 
week at Washington, D. C.,, of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufactur- 


Textile 





with session 


ers the Exhibitors’ Association 


} common 





will hold its first annual meeting on Oc- | 


tober 3. This new association is planning 
an exhibition for April, 1908, at Boston, 
during which the National Association of 
hold its an- 


Cotton Manufacturers will 


nual meeting there. The temporary offi- 
cers of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
are Messrs. Frederick H, Bishop, Univer- 
sal Winding Co., Boston, president; S. IH. 
Steele, 377 Broadway, New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer; George Otis Draper, Dra- 
per Company; FE. F. Hathaway, American 
Warp Drawing Machine Co.; E, M. Saver- 
of F. 


mittee. 


cool Sowser & Co., executive com- 





Stony Point Manufacturing Co. 

The Stony Point (N. C.) Manufactur- 
ing Co. has awarded contract to Messrs. 
J. L. Russell of Statesville, N. C., and W. 
G. Harris of Stony Point for construction 
of mill building one story high, 77x224 
feet. This building is to be equipped with 


4000 spindles, as stated recently, for man- | 
ufacturing Nos. 14 to 24 single and ply | 


varns. The company is capitalized at 
$100,000, and will invest $80,000 for the 
initial plant. 


Manchester Cotton Mills. 


The Manchester Cotton Mills will be the 
title of the company which the MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ Recorp referred to last week as 





proposed for organization to build a cotton 


| manufacturing purposes. 


factory at Manchester, Ga., the new town 
at the division point of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic Railroad. It is pro- 
posed to have a capital stock of $500,000, 
and prompt action is to be taken for effect- 
ing permanent organization and undertak- 
ing the construction of the plant. Details 
as to size and character of buildings, num- 
ber of spindles, ete., have not been deter 


mined. Information can be obtained by 


addressing Fuller FE. Callaway, treasurer 
of the Manchester Development Co., offices 


at Lagrange, Ga. 


Dunn Manufacturirg Co. 


The Dunn Manufacturing Co. of Gas 
tonis, N. 
capital stock of $100,000 by Messrs. C. B 


Dunn, W. T. 


C., has been incorporated with a 


Armstrong, C. M. Rankin, 


R. L. Swann,-A. G. Myers and others 
This company was reported by the MANt 
racTuRERS' Recorp last week as organ- 


izing for the purpose of building a cotton 


yarn mill of 5000 spindles. Details are 


now being considered and construction is 


expected to begin soon, 


Broad Shoals Manufacturing Co. 

The Shoals Manufacturing Co 
of Taylorsville, N. C., 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 for 
the cotton 


Broad 
has been incorpo- 


purpose of manufacturing 
goods. Messrs. C. L. Alspaugh, U. L, Als- 
paugh, T. C. Alspaugh, W. L. Moose, L. 
C. Hafer, Theo, Watts and others are the 


incorporators. 


The Bismarck Hosiery Mills. 


The Bismarck Hosiery Mills of Car 
thage, N. C., has been organized and will 
establish a plant for manufacturing full 


length hosiery. <A building has been se 
cured and the knitting machinery will be 
installed at once. Company's officers are 
President, J. C. 


F. McArthur. 


Newsom, and secretary 


treasurer, J. 
A Wrapping-Twine Mill. 


Mr. H. 


establish a 


Ark., 


manufacturing 


E. Cantrell of Harrison, 
mill for 


four-ply 


will 


three and wrapping 


twine, the daily output to be about 2000 


pounds. He invites makers of the neces 
sary machinery to send prices and other 


details. 





Columbus Yarn and Textile Mills. 
Mills 


has been incorporated 


The Columbus Yarn and Textile 


of Columbus, Miss., 


| 
with a capital stock of $50,000 for textile 


Messrs, T. W. 


| Hardy and J. A. Stinson of Columbus and 


W. I. Wellman of Huntsville, Ala., are 


the incorperators. 


To Build Knitting Mill. 
The Business Men's Association of Wil 
son, N, 
of a company to build a knitting mill. <A 


C., is planning the organization 


committee has been appointed with David 
Boykin chairman to investigate the knit- 
industry and obtain prices on ma 


ting 


chinery required. 
Textile Notes: 
Fisher of Hearne, 


plans to establish a 


Mr. E. Texas, is in 


terested in cotton 
twine mill at Houston, Texas. 

Mr. J. J. Tyler, McKinnie and D’An 
tignae strects, Augusta, Ga., will establish 
mill, as reported last 


hosiery knitting 


week, 

The Edgefield (S. C.) Manufacturing 
' Co. will enlarge it cotton mill, now in 
operation with 5000 spindles and 328 


looms. 
Messrs. W. B. Stewart and F. B. John 
son of Clinton, N. C., are interested in 
plan for the organization of a company to 
build a cotton mill. . 
Mr. A. 


sioner of 


T, McDonald, industrial commis- 


the Southern Railway Co. at 








tablishment of a large cotton mill at Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. W. Scott Harvin, proprietor of the 
Manning Hosiery Mills, Manning, 8S. C., 
the organization of a company 
with capital stock of $100,000 to estab 
Aiken, 8. C, 


proposes 


lish a knitting mill at 
The Sellers Hosiery Mill will be estab 
lished at Burlington, N. 


turing fine gauge half-hose in the gray. It 


C., for manufac- 


will begin operations with 40 knitting ma- 


chines, Mr. D. E. Sellers will be manager 


The Linden 
Davidson, N. C.,, 
tors for power and operate them by elec 
the the 
Power Co. of Charlotte, N. C 
Company's mill has 9232 

The Weatherford 
will probAbly 
to $150,000 


Manufacturing Co. of 
will install electric mo 


tricity from developments of 
Southern 
spindles. 
(Texas) Cotton Mills 
increase capital stock from 
‘louble 
Plans 


submitted for the 


$75,000 and present 


equipment of 4700 spindles, and 


specifications will be 
enlargement before a final decision is made 
Pres 


inter 


The Chamber of Commerce, J. T 


ton, secretary, Alexandria, Va., is 
ested in a plan for the establishment of a 
silk mill and a hosiery knitting mill. Man- 
offered to establish the 


is shown 


ufacturers have 


mills, provided it that sufficient 
operatives can be secured 

The Echota Mills of 
Ga., has been organized with the following 
directors: Messrs. T. W. Harbin, H. A. 
Dover, A. H. Chastain, W. L. 
several others. This company 
at $100,000, arid T. W. 


It was referred to in July as 


Cotton Calhoun, 


Ilines and 
is capital- 
ized Harbin is 
president, 
proposed. 


> . : The | > 
FOREIGN LETTERS 

The MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp is so widely 
read in foreign countries that we are in con 
stant receipt of many letters from all parts 
of the world. Some of these letters indicate 
the disposition of foreigners to buy Ameri 
therefore of interest to 


can goods, and are 


our readers 


Mill Machinery and Machine Tools. 
Cattellini Bros. & Co., 


London, England: 


Ilopetoun House, 
Lloyd's avenue, E. C., 

“We are interested in all classes of ma 
chinery, especially machine tools and mill 
machinery, and shall be gind if you can 


with the names of the largest 


assist us 


manufacturers in your country.” 





American Products for India. 
M. Karnick & Co., Road 


Rangalore City, India 


Basavangudi 


“Please publish in your columns that 


we are interested in treadle-power print 
ing machines, printing types, electrotypes, 
printing papers of every kind, stationery, 
machines, 


gramophone record-making 


cheap watches, clocks, fancy goods, new 


inventions in fancy and useful equipments 


for householders, ete. Apply with cata 
logues, prices and trade terms. We also 
want to know whether there is any clock 


known as a speaking clock, and if so, at 


what price. We understand that a wing 


has been invented for the use of a man to 


float in the air. Is it true?” 





For Oar Manufacturers. 


Ernst Bunge, 124 Boulevard de Stras 
burg, Havre, France 
“Could you oblige me by giving me the 


addresses of some oar manufacturers?” 


Mr. C. Boise of Abingdon, Va., and 
associates are reported to have incorpo 
rated the Westmoreland Lumber Corpora 
tion with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to 
develop timber lands. The main offices of 
the company, it is said, will be located in 


Richmond, Va. 


Messrs. J. A. Hudgens, W. W. Griffin 
and W. C. Pearman have incorporated the 


Wilmot Oil Mills of Pelzer, 8S. C., with 


j 
Louisville, Ky., is negotiating for the es- | a capital stock of $50,000. 
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TO OUR READERS! 


In order to understand and follow 
up properly the Construction Depart- 
ment items, please bear in mind the 
following statements: 


EXPLANATORY 

rhe MANUFACTURERS’ Recorp 
reported in its 
full investigation and 
with 
impossible to do 


seeks to 


verify every item Construce- 
tion Department by a 
complete correspondence everyone in- 
often 
this before the item must be printed, or else 
the 


“rumored” 


terested But it is 


ose its value as news. In such cases 


statements are always made as 


or “reported,” and not as positive items of 


news. If our readers will note these points 
they will see the necessity of the discrimina 
tion, and they will avoid accepting as a cer 
tainty matters that we explicitly state are 
“reports” or “rumors” only. We are always 


glad toe have our attention called to any 


errors that may occur. 
* Means machinery, proposais or supplies 


are wanted, particulars of which will be 
found under head of “Machinery, Proposals 
and Supplies Wanted.” 

In correspondence relating to matters re- 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage 
to all stated that the in- 
formation the MANUFAC- 


RecorD 


concerned if it is 
was gained from 


rURERS’ 


ADDRESS FULLY 
To insure prompt delivery of communica- 
tions about iteras reported in these columns, 


the name of one or more incorporators of a 
newly incorporated enterprise should be 
shown on the letter addressed to that town, 


the individual sought, as 
the 


ommunication merely 


the 
shown in 


or to town of 
sometimes a 
the 
porate or official name of a newly established 
delivered 


may be item, as 


addressed in cor 
enterprise cannot be 
This will help to insure 


mpany or 
by the postmaster 
delivery of your communication, 
inevitable that 
the postal authorities to de 


prompt 
although it is 
on the part of 


some failures 


liver mail to new concerns will occur, 

It is suggested to advertisers and readers 
that in communicating with individuals and 
firms reported in these columns, a_ letter 
written specifically about the matter re 


ported is likely to receive quicker and surer 


attention than a mere circular 





BRIDGES, CULVERTS, VIADUCTS 


Belton, Texas.—Bell County Commissioners 


are considering erection of steel wagon 
bridge costing $25,000 over the Leon river 


between Belton and Temple, Texas. 

Meridian, Miss.—Meridian Street Railway 
Co., W. Ul. Ambrecht, vice-president and 
general manuger; Mobile & Ohio Railroad, R. 
V. Taylor, Mobile, Ala., manager, 
and Queen & Crescent Route, D. D. Curran, 
New Orleans, La., vice-president and gen 
eral manager, will build bridge 
across railroad tracks at Meridian, expending 
about $50,000. 


general 


overhead 


Morgantown, W. Va.—Monongalia county 
has awarded contract to Canton Bridge Co., 


Canton, Ohio, for construction of bridge 
across the Monongahela river at Morgan 


town. 
construction 


County voted $75,000 of bonds for its 
(Referred to previously.) 


COAL MINES AND COKE OVENS 


Altoona, Ala.—Red Ore Mining Co., incor- 
porated with $5000 capital stock, proposes to 
develop coal mines near Altoona. (See item 
under “Mining,’’ Gadsden, Ala.) 

Birmingham, Ala.—Millvan Mining Co. In- 
corporated with $6250 capital stock by J. W. 
Miller, W. P. McCrossia, J. W. Vandenhuerk 
and FE. F. McCrossin. 

Brownwood, Texas.—Hoffman 
Angelo, Texas, will develop coal 
Brown county. 

Carbondale, W. Va.—Sunday Creek 
Co., Spahr Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
erect 200 coke ovens at Carbondale, making 
a total of 600 ovens with a daily output of 
Construction has begun. 


Bros., San 


mines in 


Coal 
will 


1000 tons 


Charleston, W. Va.—Winding Gulf Colliery 
Co. incorporated with $500,000 capital stock 
by Justice Collins, Lucy G. Collins, J. A 
Latham, C. F. Harwood and F. W. Abney. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Union Land Co. is re- 
ported to develop coal mines on the Graselli 
line ; secretary, V. L. Highland. Wm. Atkins, 





North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
may be addressed. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—Clarksburg Fuel Co. 
will reopen the Despard coal mine near 
Clarksburg, work to be under the supervision 
of A. W. Rapp. Contract has been awarded 
for erection of 50 miners’ cottages. 

Fort Payne, Ala.—Samuel Rogers, president 
Southern Hardware Co., will organize stock 
company to develop coal mines near Fort 
Payne. 

Harriman, Tenn.—F. E. Moore, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, representing Eastern capitalists, has 
purchased 85,000 acres of coal and timber 
land in White, Warren and other counties 
in Tennessee. It is proposed to develop the 
coal mines, build several small mills for 
cutting the timber and construct 15 miles of 
railway branching from Queen & Crescent 
system. 

Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia Timber, 
Coal Land & Oil Co, incorporated with $1,000,- 
000 capital stock by H. C. Harvey, S. M. 
Croft, J. T. Graham and others. 

Lily, Ky.—Lily Jellico Coal Co., which has 
secured 640 acres of coal land near Lily and 
leases on several thousand acres nearby, will 
use the blanket process of mining. Company 
has awarded contract to the Lyon C. Me- 
Mullen Company, Knoxville, Tenn., for re- 
moving 9,000,000 cubic yards of earth from 
the 640 acres, involving an expenditure of 
about $1,500,000. Reported coal will be mined 


as earth removal progresses. 


Rockdale, Texas.—Milam County Lignite 
Co. incorporated with $12,000 capital stock 
by L. C. Grant, Ul. E. Rowlett and W. M 
Wells. 


Sanford, Ala.—Big Cahaba Coal Co. incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital stock to continue 
the development of 300 acres of coal lands 
near Sanford. Edwin C. Chairsell is presi- 
dent, vice-president and treasurer and Sam 
Birmingham, 


P. Spurgeon secretary, all of 


Ala., where main offices will be located. 


COTTON GINS 
Chandler, O. T.—Rooney Gin Co. incorpo- 
with $5000 capital stock by J. F. 
M. D. Owen and G. A. Neeley. 


rated 
Rooney, 


Chandler, O, T.—Chandler Gin Co, incorpo 


rated with $5000 capital stock by T. Teger 
son, M. D. Owen and J. F. Rooney. 
Crest, Ga.—Farmers’ Union Gin Co. incor 


porated by J. A. Mallory, J. M. Ellerbee, 

W. Nelson, J. T. Dickens and others. 
Eschite (P. O. Chattanooga), O. T.—Farm- 

ers & Merchants’ Gin Co. incorporated with 


$10,000 capital stock by O. E. Mapel, H. B 


Ford, Phy Taylor and others. 
Jennings, Fla.—Union Warehouse & Gin 
ning Co. incorporated with $5000 capital 


stock; W. J. Bush, and J. E 


Sceaff, Jr., secretary. 


president, 


Gin & 
$15,000 
Renfro 


-Farmers’ Union 
incorporated with 
Unter, H. W. 


Texas 
Warehouse Co. 
capital stock by L. H. 
others 


Joshua, 


and 

Lexington, Texas.—Lexington Gin & Cotton 
Co. with $10,000 capital stock 
H. Raschke, A. F. Kon- 


incorporated 
C. W. Raschke, C. 
zleman and others. 

Ovett, Miss.—Lawrence & Autery are erect 
ing cotton gin at of $3850 for building, 
and $2250 for machinery to be installed; ca 
20 bales daily; manager, L. J. Law- 


cost 


pacity 
rence, 

Roans Prairie, Roans Prairie Gin 
Co. incorporated with $3000 capital stock by 
T. V. Williamson, T. J. McCune, W. S. Me 
Intyre and others. 


Texas. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT AND POWER 
PLANTS 

Md.—City has extended time for 

franchise for water and electric 

lights to October 31. Orlando Harrison, 

Mayor. (Mentioned recently.) 


Berlin, 


granting 


Blackshear, Ga.—City contemplates build- 
ing electric-light plant. Address The Mayor 
Boydton, Va.—R. W. Lassiter, Oxford, N 
C., contemplates developing water-power at 
Eagle Point Falls ou the Roanoke river and 
establishing electric plant. 
Fredericksburg, Va.—City Council has 
propriated $4000 for adding to municipal elec- 
tric-light plant an incandescent for 
lighting stores and dwellings. The 


ap- 


system 
Address 
Mayor. 
Harms Mill Co. has awarded 
contract to William McDonald, Nashville, 
Tenn., for construction of concrete dam 14 
feet at base, 12 feet high and five feet wide 


Harms, Tenn 





tion Department 





at top across Elk river at Harms, which will 
so turn all water at low stages of the river 
as to practically double the power. Cost is 
estimated at $5000. 

Hennessey, O. T.—Hennessey Electric Light, 
Power & Ice Co. has increased capital stock 
from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Jones Station (not a postoffice), Md.—Bal- 
timore & Annapolis Shore Line Railroad, J. 
Wilson Brown, president and general man- 
3altimore, Md., will erect substation at 


ager, 
Jones Station, six miles from Annapolis, 
Md. Structure will be of brick and concrete, 


15x45 feet, and will contain only stationary 
transformers. Equipment is being installed 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manuafctur- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Power for cars will 
also be supplied from the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co.’s power-house at 
Westport, Md. 

Laredo, Texas—San Antonio and South- 
west Texas capitalists will build a plant at 
the Rio Grande coal mines to furnish motive 
power for irrigating several thousand acres 


of land between the mines and Laredo, 
Texas, 26 miles distant. It is planned to 
construct an electric-power line to Laredo, 


where a sub-station will be built for furnish- 
ing the city with electric lights. About $100,- 
000 will be expended. Construction work 
will begin within two months under the 
supervision of Samuel Kahn, chief engineer 
of San Antonio Traction Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Laurel, Miss.—City has granted 2-year 
franchise to the Gulf States Investment Co. 
to build and operate electric light and power 
plant. 

Little Rock, Ark.—St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co., E. F. Mitchell, en- 
construction, St. Louis, Mo., will 
establish power plant to furnish heat and 
light for Union Station now under construc- 
tion, light for passenger yards, heat for 
passenger equipment and compressed air for 
cleaning and brake testing. Building will 
ve of brick, 45x80 feet, 30 feet high. Equip- 
I installed of two 240- 
horse-power water-tube two 75-kilo- 
watt direct-connected generators, two ex- 
citers, ong smaltgenergter and one 800-cubic- 
foot-per-minute afr” compressor; construc- 
tion and installation under direction of com- 
pany’s engineers, Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co. of New York, N. Y. 

Millen, Ga. — City has voted $30,000 of 
bonds for construction of electric-light plant 
and water-works. (Referred to in August.) 
Address The Mayor. 


gineer of 


nent to be consists 


boilers, 


Nashville, Tenn.—City will vote on issu- 
ance of $400,000 of bonds for providing addi- 
tional street lighting and power; T. O. Mor- 
is, Mayor. 

N. C.—City has awarded contract 
for construction of electric-light plant to 
Southern Hydraulic Construction Co., Kel- 
logg Building, Washington, D. C. 


Newton, 


Princeton, W. Va.—Princeton Power Co., 
recently reported incorporated, will establisa 
electric-power plant at cost of $25,000; S. J. 
Evans, president and general manager. 


FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 
PLANTS 

Baltimore, Md.—Crook-Horner Company, 
lealer in machinery supplies, Howard and 
Saratoga streets, has, it is reported, pur- 
chased building on Pratt near Light street 

and will erect addition for its own use. 
Baltimore, Md.—Page Engineering Co., en- 
and machinists, 119-121 East York 
street, has called meeting of stockholders to 
ratify increase of capital stock from $20,000 


to $50,000. 


gineers 


Beaumont, Texas.—Gulf Boiler Works will 
establish steam boiler plant recently men- 
tioned; manager, C, E. Ruth; frame build- 
ing 40x40 feet will be erected at cost of $500; 
machinery to amount of $1000 will be in- 
stalled; product, tanks, stacks and repairs.* 

Bon Air, Tenn.—Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway has awarded contract to 
Brogan & Cummins, Fayetteville, Tenn., for 
erection of roundhouse, machine shop and 
sand-drying plant at Bon Air. 

Tenn.—Blair Finley has pur- 
100-foot frontage on which 
purchase price, $40,000. 


Chattanooga, 
chased site with 
to erect foundry ; 

Houston, Texas.—National Wire & Iron Co., 
reported incorporated in June with $40,000 
capital stock, will soon begin operation of 
plant for manufacturing iron and wire fenc- 
ing and wire products. G. P. A. Weisenborn, 
general manager, has patented a new ma- 
chine which produces long lengths of smooth 








wire into ornamental fencing, and intends 
to manufacture the machines in Houston. 
Plant is located at 807 Travis street. 

Lexington, Tenn. — Lexington Machine 
Works, recently reported incorporated with 
$15,000 capital stock, has elected T. A. Lan- 
caster president, Dr. W. T. Watson vice- 
president, Hi. E. Graper secretary-treasurer 
and Eli Jones general manager. 

Monett, Mo.—Kansas City Car Building & 
Contracting Co. incorporated by C. C. Mills, 
E. O. Brown, R. F. Rabon and others. 

San Augustine, Texas.—Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway, C. F. W. Felt, chief en- 
gineer, Galveston, Texas, will erect 
roundhouse and two-story depot at San Au- 
gustine. 

Smithville, 


shops, 


Texas. — Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway. J. W. Vetheram, chief en 
gineer, Dallas, Texas, will have plans pre- 
pared for erection of car building and other 
shops, roundhouses, etc. 

Tampa, Fla.—Tampa Foundry & Machine 
Co. will increase capital stock from $60,000 
to $125,000. 

Valdosta, Ga.—Southern Locomotive & Car 
Manufacturing Co., recently reported ‘incor 
porated, will take over plant of Southern 
Purchasing Agency; will engage in over- 
hauling and rebuilding of locomotives and 


logging cars; will also buy, sell and rent 
locomotives; managing officers, L. Smith 


and D. P. Smith; George Bertram, master 
mechanic. 


ICE AND CCLCD-STORAGE 
PLANTS 

Argenta, Ark.—Argenta Ice, Cold Storage 
& Fuel Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by J. A. Henry, HW. L. White, T. J. 
Bailey and others. 

Berkley, Va.—Berkley Ice Works will build 
50-ton ice plant to replace plant recently re- 
ported burned at a loss of $75,000; R. A. 
McPherrin, manager. 

Berlin, Md.—City contemplates establish- 
ment of ice plant; franchise to be granted 
October 31 in connection with water and 
electric-light plants recently mentioned; Or- 
lando Harrison, Mayor. 

Cuero, Texas.—City Ice Co., recently re- 
ported to establish 12-ton ice plant, will 
erect and equip buildings at cost of about 
$12,000; plans for building not decided; will 
bottle soda water; architect, N. L. Miller; 
engineer in charge, J. M. Eubank; manager, 


R. U. Barnes.* 
Dayton, Tenn. — Rhea County Electric 
Light Co. contemplates establishment of 


six-ten ice plant in connection with electric- 
light plant.* 

Packing Co., 
pur- 


Hattiesburg, Miss.—Armour 
lll, is reported as 
chased site 100x170 feet on which to 
three-story cold-storage plant and 
house with necessary trackage. 


Chicago, having 
erect 


ware- 


Hennessey, O. T. — Ilennessey Electric 
Light, Power & Ice Co. has increased capital 
stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Magnolia, .Ark.—Magnolia Ice & 
Co. will rebuild ice plant recently 


Electric 
reported 


burned ; details not decided. 
Mobile, Ala.—Weinacker Ice & Fuel Co. 
will erect buildings, providing additional 


space for machinery and tanks and for stor- 
age bins of capacity for 250 tons of ice. 
Plant will have a daily capacity of 85 tons 
of ice. 

Vaducah, Ky.—Paducah Brewery Co. has 
awarded contract to George Katterjohn for 
stone and brick work on proposed ice and 
refrigerating plant. Plant will have daily 
capacity of 150 tons and cost about $60,000. 
(Referred to previously.) 

Seymour, Texas.—Seymour Compress & Ice 
Co. incorporated with $60,000 capital stovk 
by T. H. Clark, W. A. Bennett and others. 


IRON AND STEEL PLANTS 


Richmond, Va.—Richmond Iron Works is 
completing plant covering four and one-half 
acres; iron foundry, brick and steel, 100 feet 
square, has central crane of 50-foot span and 
10 tons capacity ; provision !s made for crane 


in west bay; cupola has capacity of 20,000 
pounds per hour; charging platform is of 
steel; has blower for forced draft, core 
ovens and other facilities; machine shop, 


100x100 feet; brick and steel; equipped with 


crane of 50-foot span; shop for polishing 
and finishing brass and manufacturing 


woven-wire work used for fencing, window 
guards, bank screens and grilles; brass 
foundry, of brick, has three furnaces for 








re 
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bearing metal and brass castings; black- 
smith and tank shops have steam hammer, 
rolls, straightening plates, shears, plate and 
iron racks, ete.; patternmakers’ shop, 40x60 
feet. This entire plant will be electrically 
iperated; alternating current for machine 
ools and direct current for cranes and pro- 
iding light. (Previously mentioned.) 
Wheeling, W. Va.—La Belle Iron Works, 
lately reported as increasing capital stock 
from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000, does not contem- 
plate any further improvements at present. 





Company is now progressing with erection 
of 72-inch plate mill, two jobbing mills, eight 
sheet mills and 50-ton basic open-hearth fur- 
nace. Isaac M. Scott is president; general 
offices at Steubenville, Ohio. 


LUMBER-MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS 
Alexandria, La.—Company of Norfolk, Va., 
will erect hardwood mill at Alexandria. Ad- 
dress Alexandria Progressive League. 





Birmingham, Ala.—K-S Lumber Co. incor 
porated with $60,000 capital stock. D. H. 
Marbury, Marbury, Ala., is president, Jay 
Smith secretary and C. Kingcome treasurer, 
both of Birmingham. 

Blue Springs, Mo.—West Side Lumber Co 
incorporated with $5500 capital stock by E. 
E. Montgomery and others. 

Burkeville, Texas.—Buffalo Lumber Co. has 
been organized with $20,000 capital stock to 
build sawmill with capacity of 15,000 feet 
near Burkeville by E. F. Montgomery, L, J. 
Miller, E. S. Hicks and others. Company is 
also considering establishment of furniture 
factory. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Case-Fowler Lumber 
Co. incorporated with $35,000 capital stock 
by William M. Fowler, W. H. DeWitt, G. E. 
McGee and others. 

Citronelle, Ala.—Citronelle Planing Mill 
Co. incorporated with $30,000 capital stock ; 
R. L. Seott, president; R. Lloyd Scott, vice 
president, and B. O. Jones, secretary. 


Covington, Tenn.—Smartt & Co., recently 
noted to have purchased white oak timber 
land in Lauderdale county. will at once be 
gin the manufacture of same; greater por 
tion to be cut into quarter-sawed flitches; 
sawing to be done by contract, 

Dacus, Texas.—Pioneer Lumber Co. incor 
porated with $20,000 capital stock by W. T. 
Naylor and Robert Smither, both of Dacns, 
and C. D. Oliphant, Houston, Texas. 

Daphne, Ala.—Lee Lumber Co. incorporated 
with $6000 capital stock by R. E. Lee, C. D. 
Keller and C. E. Garrett. 

Dowling Lumber Co. 
recently 


Dowling Park, Fla 
will rebuild sawmill reported 
burned; building to be S80x380 feet; cost, 
$15,000; cost of machinery to be installed, 
$50,000; product, yellow pine lumber, 125,000 
feet per day; engineer, T. B. Dowling; gen 
eral manager, R. L. Dowling.* 

Fort McCoy, Fla.—Hodges & O'Hara, Buf 
falo Bluff, Fla., owning 56,000 acres of land 
at Fort 
plant to extract turpentine, creosote, etc., 


McCoy, contemplate establishing 


from stumps and tops of pine trees. 

Goldsboro, N. C.—Utility Manufacturing 
Co. inecerporated with $200,000 capital stock 
by N. O’Berry, A. H. Edgerton, M. L. Lee 
and others. 

Harriman, Tenn.—F. E. Moore. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has purchased 85,000 acres of coal and 
timber land in White, Warren and other 
Tennessee counties for Eastern capitalists. 
who will undertake development. It is con 
templated to build several small mills for 
cutting the timber, etc. (See item under 
“Coal Mines and Coke Ovens.”) 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—Pool Lumber Co. will 
probably rebuild sawmill recently burned. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.—Wausau Southern Lum 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis., contemplates estab- 
lishing plant in Mississippi, and has had 
Hattiesburg under consideration; W. H. 
Bissell, president. 

Ilot Springs, Ark.—Garland Timber & Land 
Co., recently reported incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock, has elected W. UH. 
Moore president, J. A. Stallcup secretary 
and C. N. Rix treasurer. 

Houston, Texas.—Dixie Sawmill & Lumber 
Co. incorporated with $12,000 capital stock by 
W. C. Corbett, George W. Graham and John 
Keown. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Walters Timber Co., 
recently reported incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock, has purchasea and owns 4500 
acres oak and poplar timber in Martin and 
Johnson counties; will Install two stave 
mills and two mills for cutting quarter lum- 
ber and crossties: for handling lumber on 
dinkies, 10 miles of narrow-gange road will be 
constructed; market at Ashland. Ky.: man- 
ager, W. L. Walter, official address, White- 
house, Ky. 





Laurel, Miss.—Carter-Turner Lumber Co. 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by F. 
L. Tully of Laurel, W. 8. Carter of Erata, 
Miss., and R. V. Turner of Taylorsville, Miss. 

Longview, Texas.—Longview Lumber Co 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by J. 
R. Castleberry, Nel Davidson, Mellie M,. Law- 
rence and J. J. Lewellen 

Lufkin, Texas.—Neches River Lumber Co 
incorporated with $45,000 capital stock by W. 
G. Thompson, J, A. Caruters and A. C. Wil 
son. 

Lufkin, Texas—Cochran Lumber Co. Incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock by J. U 
Cochran, W. T. Karkleroad and W. H. Ev 
erett. 

Macon, Ga.—Red Cypress Lumber Co., W. 
W. Gordon, Savannah, Ga., president, is 





considering rebuilding of burned sawmill 

Miuland, Md. — Marshall-Morton Lumbet 
Co. incorporated with $50.000 capital stock 
by John Hl. Marshall, Garvin M. Morton. 
James H. Carpenter and others. 

Mobile, Ala.— Central Timber & Lumber 
Co. incorporated with $25,000 capital stock ; 
Joseph R. Little, president; Frank N. t’oe 
secretary, both of Mobile, and Manford 
Blacksher, Brewton, Ala., vice-president. 

Monroe County, Ga.—T. S. Yates, Barnes 
ville, Ga., has purchased at $20,000 milling 
interest and timber lands of L. S. Fifield in 
Monroe county and will at once undertake 
improvements, increasing capacity of both 
saw and planing mills. 

Monroe, La.—Lieber Cypress Co. incorpo 
rated with $100,000 capital stock to erect 
and operate sawmills, shingle mills and 
woodworking plants with all necessary ad 
juncts, including tramroads, railroads and 
ommissary; L. L. Lieber, president; W. 8S 
Kilpatrick, vice-president, and C. W. East 
erling, secretary-treasurer. 

Navasota, Texas.—J. Youens & Co. will 
establish planing mill. Wquipment has beea 
received. 

North Wilkesboro, N. C.—Norris-Vyne Lum 
ber Co. incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by J. B. Norris, Mrs. Daisy D. Norris, 
Leonard Vyne and Mrs. Lula C, Vyne. 

Oberlin, La.—James W. lost, Mason, Mich., 
1ased 1950 acres of timber land near 





has pure 
Oberlin at $20,400, 

Oriental, N. ©.—Oriental Manufacturing 
Co. incorporated with $25,000 capital stock 
by W. I. Moore, A. Ll. Stephens, E. Y. Eld 


ridge and others. 





Pulaski, Tenn.-—-Little Creek Lumber Co 
has elected H. M. Hoskins president, C. G 
Ralston general manager and F. E. Bunker 
secretary-treasurer; will erect bandmill in 
Pulaski county, where it controls large tract 
of timber. Railroad traversing property has 
been leased. 

Richmond, Va.—Westmoreland Lumber Cor 
poration incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
stock by C. Boice, Abingdon, Va., and others 
to develop timber lands. Main offices in 
Richmond, 

Salkehatchie, S. C.—Salkehatchle Lumber 
Co. has been organized by Schofield Brothers, 
hiladelphia, Ta., to develop timber lands; 
reported as erecting plant to cost $75,000. 

Texarkana, Ark.—National Lumber & Cre 
osoting Co. Incorporated with $300,000 cap 
tal stock; J. T. Logan, president; E. A 
Frost, vice-president; W. T. 
tary, and J. L. Logan, treasurer. 

Woodbine, W. Va.—Thornhill Lumber Co 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by 
B. C. Ruggles of Woodbine; J. W. Thorn 
hill, Belington, W. Va.; I’. E. Eakin and J 
Eakin, both of Weston, W. Va., and others 
Company will operate plant already «rected ; 


Harris, secre 


capacity 25,000 feet lumber per day. 

Youngsville, N.¢ J. T. Wilson bas award 
ed contract to M. F. Houck, Louisville, N 
C., for erection of drying-house in Youngs 
ville. Mr. Wilson has installed planing mill 
with daily capacity of several thousand [feet 
of lumber. 


MINING 


Buffalo, Mo.—Niangua Mining, Development 
& Investment Co. Incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock by J. P. O'Bannon, William M 
Tucker, Israel W. Shantz and others. 

Champion, Ala.—Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. is completing arrangements 
for the development of its brown-ore mines 
near Champion; offices at Birmingham, Ala., 
and 115 Broadway, New York. (Referred to 
previously.) 

Flint Hill, Va.—Rappahannock Copper Co 
incorporated with $9000 capital stock to de 
velop copper mines: H. B. McKean, presi 
dent: W. H. Satterthwaite, secretary, and 
W.Y. Irwin, treasurer, all of ’hiladelphia., I's 

Gadsden, Ala.—Red Ore Mining Co. incor 
porated with $5000 capital stock: is now de 
veloping iron mines in western part of 
Etowah county, and it is understood it will 





also develop coal mines near Altoona, Ala 
J. M. Elliott, Jr., president, and C. E. Cou 
nor, secretary-treasurer. (Recently men 
tioned. ) 





saffney, S. C.—S. 8S. Ross is installing new 
machinery at his tin mine and will sink an 
inclined shaft for ventilation 

Joplin, Mo.—Double Diamond Mining & 
Milling Co. Incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by J. C. Bunch, J. G. Hostetler and R 
M. Sheppard. 
Felt-Foster Mining & 
Milling Co. incorporated with $30,000 
stock by John il. Felt, Ada Boo 
Barnes and others 

Lakeland, Fla.—The Phosphate Mining Co 
will erect phosphate plant. Work will begin 


Kansas City, Mo 


at once under the supervision of C. G. Mem 
minger, general manager 

Nashville, Tenn.—Tennessee Tron Ore Co 
s reported as having increased capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Polk County, Ark American Slate Co., 
capitalized at $200,000, will develop slate de 
posits In Polk County W. FE. Harve B. M 
directors Wright 
Arkansas agent main 


Barnett and others are 
iekett, Mena, Ark., 
flices in Phoenix, Ariz., and Kansas City, 
Mo 

Rolla, Mo 
ncorporated to develop oil as and min 


ands in Southwestern Missouri; C.D. Baum 


gardner, Varkersburg, W Va president 
(See item under Mis neous Ente 
rises.”*) 

St. Louis, Mo Melville Mi or I rr 


ill of St. Loults, and ¢ 8S. Hollywood, Ws 
City, Mo 


Webb City. Mo.—King Edward Mining ¢ 
neorporated with $59,000 capital stock \ 
W. G. Curry, M. C. Conkey, Charles Arey 


and others 


MISCELLANEOUS ENTERPRISES 


Commissiol 


Angleton, Texas— Irrigation 
ers’ Court of Brazoria county has approved 
lrainage project and will order a survey 
and an election for voting on bonds Ad 
dress County Commissioners. 

Anson, Texas Ilardware Anson Hard 
incorporated with $16,000 capital 
tock by R. A. Crausbay, C. G. Rowell and 
Rk. L. Penick 
Assumption Parish, La.—Canal.—James 8S 
Brady, chairman, and W. J. Cune, secretat 
Lafourche Levee districts, New Orleans, La 
ids October 22 in office of 
of State Engineers, Cotton Exchange 
ng, New Orlei a., for construction of 


the Cancienne in Assumption paris 





ngth of line about 8500 feet; amount of ex 
avation about 250,000 cubic yards 


Atlanta, Ga and Telegraph 





Systems.—Atlanta & Telegraph 
Co. contemplates issuing $2,000,000 of bonds, 
$1,000,000 worth to be issued at once and 
$1,000,000 at some future date Company 


proposes to extend system and Install ne 
equipment. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Land Improvement.—Sout! 
ern Land Co, incorporated with $250,000 capl 
tal stock by Frank C 
Rhodes, Charles W. Hopkins and others 
Publishing.—M. and H. Op 
will publish a weekly 


Owens, Joseph Lee 


Augusta, Ga 
venheim, Atlanta, Ga., 
German paper in Augusta. 

Baltimore, Md W. H. T. Wil 
son Furniture Co. has been Incorporated 
with capital stock of $4000 by Wm. H. 17 
Wilson, 2806 l’'arkwood avenue; Ella L. Wil 
son, Mary A. Kirkman, Agnes A. Forrester 
ind Randolph Forrester 


Furniture 


faltimore, Md.—Real Estate.—Hooper Land 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $40,000 to deal in real estate by Alcaeus 
IHlooper, 52. Maryland Li Bailding, 8-10 
Harry Dillehunt and Harry 





South street; 
W. Davis 

CampDelisville, Ky Steam Laundry 
Campbelisville Steam Laundry Co, incorpo 
rated with $390 capital stock 

Charleston,» W. Va.—Land Improvement 
Hawkins Land Co. incorporated by John 
Wehrle, V. L. Black, J. F 
to develop lands in Fayette county 


Brown and others 


Columbia, 8. C.—Suburban Development 


Local syndicate will begin at once the de 
velopment of proposed residence suburb, to 
v known as “College Park.” Contract for 
laying off streets and constructing cement 
sidewalks awarded to G. A. Guignard at 
about $10,000. 

Cumberland, Md.—Oll and Gas Wells 
Yough River Oil & Gas Co. has Increased 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000 to con 
tinue the development of oil and gas wells 

De 
being organized with $20,000 capita) stock to 


las, Texas. — Lake. — Country Club Is 











purchase and improve club lake grounds 
about eight miles from Dallas It is 
planned to build dam at a cost of about 
$6000, which will impound 62 acres of water, 
build clubhouse, ete. Survey of land and 
profile of dam have been made. lreliminary 
Barry, president ; 
vice-president; Lloyd B. 


Witwer, treas 


organization Bryan T 
J E. Cockre 
Smith, secretary, and W. C 


E! l’aso, Texas—Ilardware.—E! l’aso Hard 
incorporated with $5000 capital 
stock by R. O. Trent, R. Fessinger, H 
Welch and others 

Fort Worth, Texas—Grain Elevator.—J. Z 
Keel and W. L. Keel, Gainesville, Texas, 
ontemplate establishing public transfer and 
evator in Fort Worth 


| grain el 


Grand Falls. Texas Irrigation Grand 
Falls Mutual It 


neorporated with $500,000 capital stock, has 


ration Co., recently reported 


100 miles of canals In operation: cost $200, 
nn for tilding them: will extend system 
mtil 40,000 acres are iIrrivated: engineer Iino 
¢ \ i Dunlap president, J. T 
Sweatt secretary, J. Decker.*® 
Greenville 8. « Land Improvement Jo 
seph A. McCullough, D. W. Ebaugh, T. F 
Ifunt and others have purchased the Boyce 
iwn property, co sting of 120 lots and 
t 60 acres of undivided property, some 
f whicl s wooded ri t will be divided 


nto lots and streets and otherwise improved 
Ilallett Tipe 


Fayetteville, 


Hallett, O. T.—Gas Plant 
Line Heating & Lighting Co., 
Arl will lay 42.000 feet of four-inch casing 


for as plant S000 f 





of two-inch pipe and 
000 feet six-inch pipe for low-pressure gas 


plant A. Ff. Wolf, president; Alva Duncan, 


l’arsons, Kan., chief engineer 
Ilarlingen rexas—Irrigution Ilarlingen 
Land & Water Co. tn wated with $300,000 
sital stock to const ct and operate dams 
d kes for irrigation purposes by Lon ¢ 
i! John Db. itil S. Il. Bell, P. E. Bla 
k and other 
Ilouston, Texas—Land Improvement.—En 
tery se Land Co, Incorporated with $30,000 
" 1 stock by R W Franklin, R A 
Shepard, S. Brown, N. G. Kittrell, Jr and 


others; purchased 35 acres of land to de 





velop as residence section 


Texas—Land Improvement.—En 


terprise Land & Development Co 


llouston 
incorpo 


ed with $30,000 capital stock by R. W 


Norsworthy, Wanroy Gat 


Franklin, O. L 
row, S. Stern and others 

Hlouston Motors 
Motor Co neorporated with $10,000 
stock by B. F. Bonner, John H. Kirby, 8. A 
MecNeeley and others 


rexas Empire State 


capital 


Iluntington, W. Va.—Land Improvement 
North 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock V 
ir I. Wilson, M. P. Wiswill, John 8 


Sheppard and others 


Iluntington Land Development Co 





Jackson, Miss.—Laundry Mississippi Meth 
list Orphanave; Rev. W. M. Williams, man 
building brick ; 


Contract will soon be 


yet will erect laundry 
x40 feet; cost $2500 
warded 
Joplin, Mo 
Air Vacuum Housecleaning Co. Incorporated 
with $15,000 capital stock by Claude EF. Wil 
kerson, F. M. lume and R. 8. Hagar 


Ilousecleaning Compressed 


Kansas City, Mo.—Gold Refinery Keeton 


\V iams Gold Refining Co incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock by J George 
Brinkman, A. DD. Willlams, J. C. Uollings 


orth and others 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Concrete Construction 
W. H. Burk, 507 Van Deventer Bullding, is 


organizing a company which will undertake 
reneral concrete construction contracts 
throughout the South, 

Lebanon, Tenn.—Steam Laundry Lebanon 


Steam Laundry will erect addition to plant 


Leicester, N. ¢ Telephone System la 
cester Telephone Co. Incorporated with $5900 
capit stock by T. F. Reynolds, H. W. Gil 
bert and J. E. Patton. 

Lexington, Ky Bridge Contracting.--Ken 
tucky bridge Co incorporated by George 
Edward Stamler, John C, 
ind Laura Van Nice to contract for and 


Kindred 


Collins, 


iild structures of iron, steel, concrete and 
wood 
Lincolnton, N. C 


ton Metal 


Metal Roofing.—Lincoln 


Roofing Co. incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock by Frank IP. Long, Rob 
ert L. Long and O. R. Rudisill. 

Louisville, Ky.—Cotton, ete.—W. C. Curry 
Company incorporated by W. C. Curry, DD 
Curry and M. M. Curry to deal in cotton, 

tonseed and prod icts 
Staked 
Telephone Co incorporated with 
Alexander, 


I bock, Texas—Telephone System 


3 0.0 capital stock by C. W 
George T. Curtis and R. ¢ turns 
Telephone System.—Mani- 
incorporated by H. P. 


Maniton, O. T 
tou Telephone Co 








80 





Barlow, J. A. Parkinson, 8S. E. 
others 

Memphis, Texas—Supplies.—Memphis Sup- 
ply Co. incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock by J. J. Mickle, W. F. Cammage, W 
E. Cammage and A. J. Kinnard 

Memphis, Tenn.—F. W. Faxon & Co. in 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock by F. W. 


Faxon, L. E. Boswell, A. B. Carruthers and 
others 
Merkel, 


Printing Co 


Texas Printing. — Merkel Mail 
incorporated with $5000 capital 


stock by J. H. Warwick, J. A. Adkinson and 
others 
Mobile, Ala. — Abattoir City will build 


public abattoir costing $50,000. Address The 


Mayor, 


Mobile, Ala.—Lock and Dam Construction 


Bids will be opened November 25 for build 
ing locks and dams Nos. 14 and 15, Black 
Warrior river, Alabama, and locktenders’ 
houses; H. Jervey, Major, Engineers.* 

Nashville, Tenn Engraving Plant. — 
Weaver & Mitchell and Nashville & South- 
ern Engraving Co. have consolidated as 
Kelly, Weaver & Mitchell to establish en 
graving plant, ete Capital stock will be 
$15,000. J. D. Kelly will be in charge of en 
graving plant. Offices in Chamber of Com 
merce Building 

Newport News, Va.—Storage and Supplies. 
Acme Supply & Storage Co. incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock; C. C. Beal, presi- 
dent; J. E. Warren, vice-president; C. M. 
Wright, secretary, and LD, Crane, treasurer 

New Orleans, La.—Land Improvement and 
Irrigation.—San Malo Improvement Co. has 


been organized with $250,000 capital stock to 
and reclaim lands in St. Bernard 
DD. M. Uyde, president; M. C. 


develop 


parish ; Baker, 


vice-president ; N. A. Baker, treasurer, and 
«. Hl. Holmes, secretary. 
Norfolk, Va.—Land  Improvement.—East 


Coleman Corporation incorporated with $50, 
B 


«. Jones, vice-president, and T. 


faylor, president; C 
B. Hutehin 


000 capital stock R 


son, secretary-treasurer 


Oklahoma City, O. T.—Oil Refinery and 
Pipe Line.—Oklahoma Oil & Transportation 
Co. incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
by I W. Bruchman, H. H. Todd and Porter 
li. Morgan. 

Opelousas, La.—Irrigation System.—Union 


Irrigation Co. has completed financial a1 
rangements insuring construction of its 
canal, and proposes to begin work about 


October 1; plans and specifications prepared 


and considerable machinery purchased, and 
initial canal installation will be sufficient to 
irrigate 30,000 acres Pumping station will 
be of brick construction on concrete founda 
tion. Discharge basin or beginning of main 
canal will be located 75 feet above Gulf 
level, and will make it possible to irrigate 
eventually 1,500,000 acres without relift in 
stallation; initial plant will have one lift. 
Contract awarded to R. D. Wood Company, 
Philadelphia, T’a., for pump to lift 75,000 


gallons per minute, maximum capacity 100, 
for 1000-horse 


surface 


contract two 


with 


OOO gallons; 
condensers 
Engine ¢ Massillon, 
water-tube boilers 
Williams 
pur 
scrapers 
Russell Grader 
Minn., 
Engine ( 
equipment for 
about 


power engines 


awarded to Russell ‘O., 


Ohio; contract for four 


to E. 
Union 


Keeler Company, 


Irrigation Co. 


awarded 
la 
elevating 


port, has 


chased graders, wheel 


and dump wagons from 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
from 
this 


and 


traction engine Russell ‘O., 
con 
Octo 
Irrigation ¢ at 
Lancaster, Pa., capitalists 
large 
general 


referred 


Massillon, Ohio; 


work to begin 


Union 


canal ; 
of 


structing 


ber 1: offices ‘o 


Opelousas and at 


of the latter city being ly interested. 


J Franklin 
(This 


manager 
at 


Schell is 


project previously to 
length.) 
Paduc 


ducah 


-Pa 
in 

will 

Earp, 
and 


ah, Texas — Telephone System. 
Telephone Co., 
$15,000 


system; J. 


reported 
stock, 
B. 


secretary 


recently 


corporated with capital 
telephone 
president; L. M. Richards, 


‘reasurer; A. M, James, manager. 


establish 


Petersburg, Va.—Shipyard.—City is consid 


ering leasing Swann's Island to a Wilming- 


ton (Del.) capitalist, who proposes estab 


lishing shipyard; Carter R. Bishop, vice 
president Board of Aldermen. 
Piedmont, W. Va.—Publishing.—The Tur 


ner Company incorporated with $5000 capi 
tal to publish an agricultural news 
paper by Charles T, Tweet of Piedmont; T. 
¢. Atkinson, Montgomery, W. Va.; H. E. 
Williams, Charleston, W. Va., and others. 


stock 


Richmond, Va Virginia State 
Fair Association has awarded contract to 
R. BE. Lee Bosley, Towson, .Md., te build mile 
race track at Richmond. 

Richmond, Va. — Stockyards. — Smyth 
Brothers-McCleary-McClellan Live Stock Co., 
Norfolk, Va., awarded contract to J. T. Wil- 
son of Richmond at $75,000 for construction 


Race Track. 





feet. (Recently mentioned.) 
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} Son, 


Richmond, Va.—Richmond Grain and Cot- 
ton Exchange, B. A. Jacob, secretary, is en- | 
deavoring to induce the railroad companies 
entering the city to build a modern grain 


elevator. Companies’ general freight agents 
will hold a 
sider the subject. 

Rocky Mount, N. C.—Drug Company.—Ky- 
Drug Co. incorporated with $25,000 capi 
tal stock by Panl B. Kyser, Fred MacDonald 
ind A 


meeting during October to con 


sel 


K. Kyser. 
Rolla, Mo.—Oil and Gas 
Rolla Ol, Gas & Mineral C 
with $100,000 capital 


Developmen..— 
incorporated 
has 


stock. Company 
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— : = ene 
Harper and | of stockyards. Main building will be 640x280 | Columbiana, Ala.—Brick Plant.—S. A. Thor 


agent, will incorporate company with 
capital stock of $10,000 to build brick plant. 


El Paso, Texas—Paper and Stationery.—F! 
aso Paper & Stationery Co. incorporated 


with $40,000 capital stock. 


|} son, H. C. 


1,000 acres of oil, gas and mineral lands on | 


Southwestern Mis 
will begin develop 
minerals have 
Parkersburg, 
of 
Ross, Salem, W. 
vice-president ; B. H. Rucker of 
W. B. Holden, assistant 
B. McKinley, 
Va. 


Compress. 


river in 
and 
other 
Bumgardner, 
David E 
G. @. 


the Gasconade 


under lease, 
Zine 
discovered; C. 
W Va., 
Rolla, vice-] 
Va 
Rolla, 
secretary ; 
both 


souri 
and been 
DD. 


president ; 


ment. 


Cowan 
resident ; 
second 
secretary ; 
il 
Ww. 


and treasurer, 


Salem, 


Seymour, Texas Seymour Com 


press & Ice Co. incorporated with $60,000 
capital stock by T. H. Clark, W. A, Bennett 
and others. 

Shreveport, La.—Oil Wells.—Homestead Oil 


“o. incorporated with $30,000 capital stock to 
develop oil and mineral land in Caddo par 
sh; C. W. Lane, president; F. J. Looney, 


vice-president, and Z. R. Lawhon, secretary 


treasure! 


Sistersville, W. Va.—Publishing.—Oil Re 
view Publishing Co. incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock by O. J. Smith, W. L. Arm- 
strong, George E. Work and others 

Simithsburg, Md.—Telephone System.—Ring- 


incorporated to construct 





relephone Co 


telephone system from Smithsburg to Ring 
old by Joseph M. Newcomer, Charles M 
Leiter, Denton Martin and others. 

Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Stockyard.—B. G. Lan 


drum & Co. will establish stockyard at Spar 
tanburg Junction 
A.B. Cummings 


laundry 


Statesboro, Ga.—Laundry 


Savannah, Ga., will establish steam 


in Statesboro 


Waco, Gat Crematory.—City 


rexas 


erection of gar 


Address 


l ontract 





awarded « 


bage ecrematory costing $7450 “he 
Mayor 
Merger 


the 


Washington, D. ¢ Telephone 

(rrangements for 
solidation of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele 
Washington, D. C., Bell Telephone 


and the Pennsylvania 


have been made con 
phone Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Capital stock of new company 
of 
to secure greater efficiency 
administration and 
bined now 
telephones in Southern 


Co., 
I 


will be 








ephone Co 


$60,000,000, Object consolidation is 


and economy in 


The 


over 


com 


300,000 


operation. 
companies operate 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
of Columbia and Northern Virginia and West 


Eastern 
District 


Virginia 
Company Yukon 
with $5000 capital 


0. T.— Grain 
Grain ¢ incorporated 
stock by J. F. and F. L. Groutil, Anton F. 
Dobry, all of Yukon; G. R. Brown Al 
bert Pappe, both of Union, O. T. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- 
TURING PLANTS 


Yukon, 


and 


Atlanta, Ga.—Collar and Cuff Factory 
Frank M. Smith, Jr., care of Lotel Princess, 
Norfolk, Va., proposes to establish collar 
and cuff factory in Atlanta or some other 
large city of the South. He has not pur- 
chased the machinery.* - 

Baltimore, Md.—Concrete-block VPlant.—Na 
tional Hydraulic Stone Co., manufacturer of 
concrete blocks, Builders’ Exchange Build 
ing, 2 East Lexington street, will erect new 
concrete-block plant at southwest corner 4th 
street and Clifton avenue, Walbrook, a sub 
urb of Baltimore. 

Baltimore, Md.—Automobile Supplies —At 


with capital 


automobile 


Rim ¢ incorporated 
of to manufacture 
rims, tires and other supplies by Thomas II 
Gaither, 815 Gaither Building, 111 North 
Charles street; Joseph B. McMullen, Dysart 
MeMullen, Ellicott City, Md.; G. R. G. 


lantic o 


stock $20,000 


Smith and Edward M. Hammond, 404 Fidel- 
ity Building. 

Baltimore, Md. Trunk Factory.— C. J. 
Dunn Company, trunk manufacturer, 321 


North Calvert street, has leased building on 


Oliver street near Greenmount avenue and 
will use it for the manufacture of trunks. 
Saltimore, Md.—Distillery.—Roslyn Distil 


incorporated with capital stock of 
distillery by Joseph C. 
Prenzlau, 2100 West North 
Drexel and 


‘o. 

to 
Smith; Martin A, 
avenue; S. John Lion, Edwin 8. 
Gustave Erlebacher. 


lery ¢ 


$25,000 operate 


' with 


Fairmont, W. Va.—Metal Culverts.—West 
Virginia Metal Culvert Co. incorporated 
with $40,000 capital stock by Abram Krupp, 


Solomon Holmberg, Charles P. Nelson and 
others, all of Warren, Pa. 
Gifford, Mo.—Brick and Tile Works.—Gif 


ford Brick & Tile Co. incorporated With $8000 

capital stock by J. G. Magers, H. D. Robin 

Surbeck and others. 

Mill. 

25,000 capital 

manufacture cottonseed-oil by W. 
N. M. McLean, |. L. Toler and 


Gloster, Miss.—Cottonseed-oil — Glos 


ter Oil Co. incorporated with 


stock to 


others. 


Johns, 


N. C. 
Lubricating ¢ 
to 


Greensboro, Axle-lubricating Device. 
Aden Axle 
with $25,000 capital stock 
for lubricating 1 
Vanstory, president; J. T. 


‘o incorporated 
manufacture a 
uuggy axles; C. M. 


Sattle, secretary 


device 


treasurer, and Josepu Aden, general man 
ager. 
Greenville, Texas — Peanut Factory.—Vir 


four-story will 
butter, 
Emory, 


will erect 
peanut 
build 


vinia Peanut Co 
manufacture 
ete.; will 


Texas. 


oil, peanut 


at 


to 
also warehouse 
Tenn Harriman 
Creamery Co. incorporated with $10,000 capi 
tal by J. W. Cc. P. Flangers, 
J. W. Ayers and 8. C. Brown. 

Houston, 
Agen 


Salem 


Ilarriman, - Creamery. 


Crowder, 


stock 


James H. 
with a 


Texas—Glass Factory. 


Company is communicating 


(Ohio) capitalist who proposes to or 
of glass 


for establishment 


llouston 


ganize company 


factory in 
Texas—Overall Factory.—R. M 
Manufacturing Co. incorporated 
eapital stock; will one 
building to be equipped for manufac 
foundation to be so 

of erection of addi 
Pye, president; W. C. 
and R. M. Chapman, 
at 605 San Ja- 


Houston, 
Chapman 
$25,000 erect 
story 
overalls; con 


to 


stories; F. 


turing 
permit 
E. 
vice-president, 


structed as 
tional 
Munn, 
secretary 


treasurer; offices 


sinto street. 


Kansas City, Mo. — Novelties.—Continenal 
Ad. Novelty Co. incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock by C. C. Quinlan, C. H. Pat- 


terson and S. J. Mattocks. 

Kirkwood, Mo.—Manufacturing.—Kirkwood 
Manufacturing & Supply Co. incorporated 
with $10,000 capital stock by Ben F. Thomas, 


Fred Kammer, John H. Moore and others. 
Lexington, Ky.— Tobacco Factory.—Com 
pany is being organized to establish tobacco 


factory, investing about $250,000. Prof. J. D 


| Clark, Fayette county branch Society of 
Equity, can give information. 
Marshall, Texas— Candy Factory. — Acme 


| Shenandoah 


present 


incorporated with $25,000 capital 
Henry Heyn, J. I. Carter, W. T. 
Spencer and others. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Pants Co. 
Chicago capitalists, 
stock of $30,000 
capacity of 
trousers annually. 


Candy Co 


stock by 
Trousers Factory.— 
has been purchased 
who will increase 
and nearly double 
about 200,000 pairs of 


by 
capital 


Automobiles. — McDonald 
incorporated with $25,000 
W. R. McDonald, Charles 
Nelson and others. 


Memphis, Tenn 
Automobile 

capital stock 
A. Moore, W. 


Milton, Ky 


Co. 
by 
P 


-Creamery.—Company has been 


organized with $5500 capital stock to estab 
lish creamery; Dr. S. E. Hampton, chair- 
man, and James Strother, secretary. 


Montgomery, Ala.—Paper Mill. Southern 
Atlanta, Ga., contemplates estab- 
lishing 20-ton plant in Montgomery, capital- 
ized at to manufacture from 
the stalks and unopened bolls of the cotton 


Paper Co., 


$100,000, paper 
plant, according to a process invented by W. 


H. Croll, Atlanta, Ga 








Appliance.—An 
has increased 
2,500,000 and 


Montgomery, Ala.—Safety 
Safety Appliance Co. 
stock from $100,000 to 
plant Company manu- 
facturing an invention by J. T. Andrew to 
prevent derailment of railroad trains, broken 


drew 
capital 


will enlarge its is 


axles and trucks. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—Glass Works.—A. E. 
Lewis Glass & Door Co. incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock by Arthur E. Lewis, 
red W. Salzman, John E. Archerson, Jr., 
and others. 

Newell, W. Va.—Gas Works.—Newell Gas 
Co. incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 


by James A. Newell and Joseph B. Allison, 
both of Newell; T. A. Melby and George A. 
Jackson, both of Pittsburg, Pa., aud others. 

Oklahoma City, O. T.—Preserving Plant.— 
Southwestern Pickle & Preserving Co. in- 
corporated with $500,000 capital stock by M. 





Larew, O. C. Swanson and U. G. Long, all 
of El Reno, O. T. 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Glass Factory. — 


Travis Glass Co. will establish plant for the 
manufacture of glass bottles and milk jars; 
capacity 10 cars per week; building plans 
not decided, but structural-steel building, 
60x300 feet and 16 feet high, may be erected ; 
manager, H. E. Travis; principal address 
for the present, Mannington, W. Va. (Men- 
tioned in August.) * 

Paris, Texas— Peanut Factory.— Stell & 
Williams Peanut Co. incorporated with $4000 
capital stock by A. P. Dohoney, Paul E. Wil 
liams and R. L. Stell. 

Pelzer, S. C.—Cotonseed-oil Mill.—-Willmont 
Oil Mills, recently reported incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock, -has purchased oil 
mills at Pelzer, Piedmont and Williamston 
from Anderson Phosphate & Oil Co. ; central 
office at Pelzer; officers not yet elected. 

Piedmont, 8. C.—Cottonseed-oil Mill.—Will 
mont Oil Mills incorporated by John A. 
Hudgens and others; has purchased oil mills 
at Piedmont. (See item under Pelzer, S. C.) 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—Creamery.—Pine Bluff 
Sanitary Milk Co. incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock; M. A. Hudson, president; J. 
W. Meeks, vice-president, and D. C. Bell, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Plainview, Texas—Flour Mill.—C. N. Jones, 
Wabash, Ind., will establish 100-barrel flour 
mill in Plainview at a cost of $5000. (Ad- 
dress of Mr. Jones omitted in recent item.) 

ShefMfleld, Ala.—Cigar Factory.—J. P. Archi, 
Memphis, Tenn., will establish cigar factory 
in Sheffield. 

Springdale, Ark.— Vacuum Evaporator. - 
Patton Vacuum Evaporator Co. incorporated 
with $150,000 capital stock; Wm. J. Patton, 
president and treasurer; John Macklar, 
vice-president, and George W. Randall, sec- 
retary. 

Statesboro, Ga.— Tiling Factory.—J. C. 
Savannah, Ga., contemplates estab 
lishing tiling factory in Statesboro. 

Statesville, N. C.—Flour Mill.—Statesville 
Flour Mill Co. increased capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 


Jones, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mendall Wilson, Mt. Car- 
mel, LL, has organized company to estab- 
lish plant for manufacturing a patented 
water heater for residences, railroad cars, 
ete. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Bottling Works. — Phos 


Ferrone Bottling Works incorporated with 
$75,000 capital stock to manufacture bottles 
and deal in carbonated and mineral waters 
by John B. Pfeiffer, Karl D. Umrath, W. A. 
Moellman and others. 

St Mo.—Bakery.—Master Bakers’ 
has awarded contract for erec- 
tion of proposed bakery; structure will be 
135x84 feet; two stories; red brick; Car- 
thage stone; cost about $25,000; plans pre- 
pared by J. L. Wees, Commercial Building, 


Louis, 
taking Co. 





who will supervise construction; Conrad 
Hagmaier, president; George Yung, vice- 
president; Carl Saussels, secretary, and 
John Malsi, treasurer. (Recently men- 
tioned.) 

Vernon, Texas—Cottonseed-oil Mill. — Ver- 


non Cotton Oil Co. (recently reported incor- 
porated) has elected W. T. Waggoner presi 
dent; other officers not yet elected; no ma 
chinery needed. 

Williamston, S. C.—Cotonseed-oil Mill.— 
Willmont Oil Mills incorporated by John A. 
Hudgens and others; has purchased oil mill 


at Williamston. (See item under Pelzer, 
8. C.) 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—Paper-box Factory. 


Acme Paper Box Co. will establish paper- 
box factory, removing to Winston-Salem the 
plant now located at Reidsville, N. C.; J. 
Lindsey, manager. 


ROAD AND STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

Athens, Ala.—Limestone county will im 

roads. Contract will be awarded Oc- 

Cc. D. Glaze, president Road Com- 


prove 
tober 12; 
mission.* 

Atlanta, Ga.—Byron Souders has contract 
at about $70,000 for paving portion of Edge- 


wood avenue with wood blocks; concrete 
base. 
jay City, Texas—Matagorda county con 


issuance of $100,000 of 
Address 


templates voting on 
bonds for road improvements. 
County Commissioners. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Southern Bitulithie Co. 
has contract at $29,297 for paving on 26th 
street. 

Dublin, Ga.—City contemplates voting on 
issuance of bonds for paving Jefferson and 
Jackson streets. Address The Mayor. 

East Lake, Ala.—City will vote on issuance 
of bonds for street improvements. Address 





Mayor Martin. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 








Elizabethton, Tenn.—City will construct 
cement sidewalks at a cost of about $9000, 
build wall on Doe river at a cost of about 
$8000, etc. Proposals are invited until Octo- 
ber 1; J. M. Barnes, Vice-Mayor; E. C. Cass, 
Recorder.* 

El Reno, O. T.—City has awarded contract 
to P. F. Connelly, Sioux Falls, 8. D., for 
construction of 38,913 square yards vitrified 
brick pavement, with asphalt filler, to be 
laid on five-inch base of concrete. (Recent- 
ly mentioned.) 

Hinton, W. Va.—City has voted $25,000 of 
bonds for street improvements. Address The 
Mayor. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—City is considering issu- 
ing $40,000 of bonds to pay for its share of 
street improvements. Address The Mayor. 

Marshall, 
tract to the 
Texas, for paving 
lithic at a $85,000. (J. W. 
Maxey, men 
tioned as being supervising and constructing 
Work on construction 
of 22 miles of concrete sidewalks, recently 
referred to, has begun, under the super 
vision of A. H. Venn, St. Louis, Mo. 


awarded con 
Bitulithiec Co., Dallas, 
with bitu 


Texas.—City hus 
Texas 
three streets 
cost of about 


Houston, Texas, was recently 


engineer in charge.) 


Montgomery, Ala.—Montgomery county will 


xrade and gravel about 12 miles of road 
from Bullock county line to Millies creek 


and gravel four-mile extension of Old Pike 
road to Mamie, 3.85 miles, and three miles 
of Rocky Mount road Naftel. Con 
tract will be awarded September 23; 8S. T. 
Westcott, clerk Board of Revenue.* 


below 


Nashville, Tenn.—City will vote October 10 
on issuance of $50,000 of bonds for sidewalk 
Address The Mayor. 

Portsmouth, Va.—City will 
square yards of concrete pavements in Fifth 
ward. Bids for furnishing all labor 
and materials will be opened September 30; 
George A. Tabb, City Treasurer; E. B 
Ilawks and Samuel T. Montague, chairmen 
street committee.* 

Wheeling, W. Va 
tract to L. G. 


improvements. 


construct 560 


tools, 


City has awarded con- 
Hallock for improvement of 
Top Mill road at $1.18 per cubic yard for 
excavation and $4.60 for concrete 
(Recently mentioned.) 


masonry. 


SEWER CONSTRUCTION 

Blackshear, 

struction of sewerage system 
Mayor 


considering con 
Address The 


Ga.—City is 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Board of Public Works 
will advertise for bids. for 
the Chestnut-street drainage 
able cost about $48,000. 

McMechen, W. Va.—City has voted $25,000 
of bonds for construction of sewerage sys 
tem (referred to in Address The 
Mayor 

West Side (I. O. R. J 
and W. M. Boyd have contract at $68,102 for 
construction of sewer two wiles long 


construction of 


sewer; prol 


August.) 


Kansas City), Mo 


Yorkville, 8S. C.—City is considering con- 
struction of sewerage system, expending 
about $12,000. It is planned that city vote 


on issuance of $7000 of bonds and that a pri 
vate corporation 
maining $5000. 


be organized to secure re 
Address The Mayor. 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Aiken, S. C.—W. Scott Harvin, proprietor 
of the Manning Hosiery Mills, Manning, 8 
(., proposes organization of with 
capital stock of $100,000 to establish knitting 


mill at Aiken. 


company 


Alexandria, Va.—Chamber of Commerce, J. 
T. Preston, secretary, is negotiating relative 
to the establishment of a silk mill and a 
hosiery knitting mill. 

Augusta, Ga.—J. J. 
Iv Antignac 
knitting mill, as reported last week. 


Tyler, McKinnie and 
streets, will establish hosiery 

Burlington, N. C. — Sellars Mill 
will be established with 40 knitting machines 
to begin with; D. E. Sellars, manager. 


Hosiery 





Calhoun, Ga.—Echota Cotton Mills organ 
ized with capital stock of $100,000 to build 


cotton mill; T. W. Harbin, president. (Pre 
viously mentioned as proposed.) 
Carthage, N. C.—Bismarck Hosiery Mills 


has been organized and will install machin- 
ery for knitting full-length hosiery. J. C. 
Newsom is president and J. F. McArthur 
secretary-treasurer. 

(‘rystal Springs Bleach 
ery Co erection of its build 
ings according to details as referred to last 
week, Adams & Alsop of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
being the architects; structure to be 470x80 
feet, one, two and three stories high. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for construction 
of the buildings and for the bleachery ma 
chinery, The machinery installation will be 
in charge of A. E. Yates, the company’s su- 


Chickamauga, Ga 
has plans for 





will build a cotton 
construction as 
has also purchased 


perintendent 
mill and intends to 
soon as practicable. It 


Company 
begin 


Bowen-Jewell Company of Jewell, Ga., and 
Tenn., and will continue op 
factory. D. A. Jewell of 
Bowen of Chatta 


Chattanooga, 
erating the bag 
Jewell is president, A. 8. 
nooga is secretary, treasurer and manager. 

Clinton, N. C.—W. B. 
interested in 
ganization of company to build cotton mill. 


Stewart and F. B 
Johnson are plan for the or 
Columbus Yarn and Tex 
tile Mills incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 by T. W. Hardy, J. A. 
others of Columbus and W. I 
Huntsville, Ala 


Columbus, Miss. 


Stinson and 
Wellman of 
Cc.- Manufacturing 
motors for 


Linden 
electric 


Davidson, N. 
install 
obtaining supply of electricity 
of Charlotte, N. C 
card steam power 


Co. will power, 
from South 
Will dis 


Company's mill has $232 


ern Power Co. 


spindles. 
Edgefield, S. C. 
Co. will 


Manufacturing 
mill ; 
equipment is 5000 spindles and 328 looms 


Edgetield 
enlarge its cotton present 
McDonald, industrial 
Railway Co., is ne 


Louisville, Ky.—A. T 
Southern 
gotiating for establishment of cotton mill 


commissioner 


Gastonia, N. C 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by 
«. B. Armstrong, C. M. Dunn, W. T. 
R. L this 
ported 


Dunn Manufacturing Co 
Rankin 
Swan and others; company re 


lately as organizing to build 5000 


spindle cotton-yarn mili 
Harrison, Ark.—H. E. 
lish mill for 


Cantrell will estab 
manufacturing three and four 


ply wrapping twine; daily output to be 2000 


pounds ; machinery has not been purchased.* 


Houston, Texas Kk. visher of Hearne, 


Texas, is interested in plans to establish 


cotton-twine mill 


Manchester (not a postoffice), Ga.—Man 
chester Cotton, Mills will be title of company 
lately proposed for organization to build 
mill; capital stock will be $500,000; details 


as to buildings, equipment of machinery, of 
Prompt ac 
tion will be taken to effect organization and 

Fuller E 
Development Co., of 


ficers, etc., not yet determined 
undertake construction Callaway, 
treasurer Manchester 


tices at Lagrange, Ga., can give information, 


Stony Point, N. C. Point Manufac 
turing Co. awarded contract to J. L 
of Statesville, N. C., and W. G. Harris of 
Stony build 
cotton 


Stony 


Russell 


l’oint for construction of mill 


ing 77x224 feet, one story high, for 


factory, lately reported ; 


installed; M. K. 


4000 spindles to be 


Steele is president 


Taylorsville, N. C.—Broad Shoals Manu 
facturing Co. incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 by U. L. Alspaugh, R. L. 
Alspaugh, W. L. Moose, L. C. Hafer and 
others. 


Cotton 
stock 


Weatherford 
increase 


Weatherford, Texas. 


Mills will probably capital 


from $75,000 to $150,000 and double present 
plant of 4700 spindles. Plans will be sub 
mitted before final decision is made (Re 
cently mentioned.) 


Wilson, N. C 
is planning 
build knitting mill. 
of committee, can be 


Men's Association 
organization of 
David Boykin, chairman 


addressed. * 


sSusiness 


company to 


WATER-WORKS 


Bay City, Texas.—City has 
of bonds for construction of 
Address The Mayor 


$18,900 
water-works. 


voted 


(Recently mentioned.) 


Berlin, Md. 
granting franchise for water and electric 
lights to October 31; Orlando Harrison, 
Mayor. (Recently mentioned.) 

Blackshear, Ga.—City 
structing water-works. 

Dublin, Ga.—City 
issuance of bonds for increasing water sup 
ply and installing firealarm system. Ad 
dress The Mayor. 


City has extended time for 


contemplates con 
Address The Mayor 


contemplates voting on 


srownwood, Texas 
$20,000 
dam, 

moval 


City 
for completing new 


has disposed of 
city 
mains, re 


bond issue 
construction of additional 
of city plant to new 
and paying outstanding debts. (Referred to 
in May.) Address The Mayor. 


pumping dam 


Crockett, Texas.—City will vote October 15 
on issuance of bonds for construction of 
water-works. Address The Mayor.* 

Elkins, W. Va.—City will 
September 25, as stated last week, for con 
structing proposed water-works, for which 
$30,000 in bonds has been voted; James Co 
berly, chairman water committee; Penni 
man & Fairley, engineers, 411 Marine Bank 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Hagerstown, Md.—Blue Mountain Hotel 
Co. has purchased at $1200 @ acres of land 
containing spring. 
establish pumping station, lay pipe line to 
hotel and construct lake. 


open bids on 


Company proposes to 


| 
| 





Homer, La.—City Council has adopted 
ordinance authorizing issuance of $40,000 of 
bonds for of water-works 
tonds were voted Address The 


Mayor. 


construction 
January 24 


Board of Water-Works has 
Com 


Louisville, Ky 
awarded contract to Allis-Chalmers 
Milwaukee, Wis., at 


stalling pumping engine with daily 


pany, $187,952, for in 
capacity 
of 24,000,000 gallons at the river pumping sta 


tion, and to Holly Manufacturing Co., Buf 


falo, N. Y., for installing pumping engine 
with same capacity at Crescent Hill pump 
ing station; contract price $153,622; Joseph 


I’. Claybrook, City Engineer 
Millen, Ga 
for construction of 
trice-light plant (Referred to in A 
Address The Mayor 
Mobile, Ala 


City has voted $30,000 of bonds 


water-works and elec 





City will appoint engineer to 


superintend building of impounding station 
for water-works; capacity, 1,000,000 gallons 


Address The Mayor 
Washing Md.—Mount Washing 
Water Co., Edward I Ger 


petition County Co 


Mount 





ton Artesian 
nand, president, will 


missioners for privilege of extending wate 


mains Supply will be obtained from arts 
sian wells bored near Rogers Station and 
will be connected with present Mount Wash 


ington supply 


Newton, Miss.—City will construct wate: 
vorks system Btds for material and cor 
struction will be opened October 7 Xavier 
A. Kramer, engineer, Magnolia, Miss Late 
ly mentioned.) * 

Pollock, La.—Town is considering constt 


tion of water-works. Address Town Cler! 


Shreveport, La.—Shreveport Water-Wort 
Co. will extend water system 

Thomas, O. T.—City will instal wate 
works Address The Mayor 

Vinita, I r rhe Electric Light, I «& 


l’ower Co. will install water-works 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 

Buffalo Lumix Ce 
furnit e fact y 
Manufacturis ) 
Welborn-Airh 


with $10,000 cay 


Burkeville, Texas 


contemplates establishing 


See item undet Lumber 


Burlington, N. C 
niture Co. incorporated 
stock by J. M. Airheart, M. G 
L. Welborn and D. N. Welborn 


Lovindes, J 


Claremont, Va.—Southern Cooperage Co 


incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to es 


tablish cooperage; H. J Arrington, presi 
dent; W. W. Rich, vice-president, and W. 3S 
Burt, secretary-treasure! 


les Are, Ark 
veneering Emmet Vaughan, 
Bank & Trust Co., can give 


Indiana capitalists will es 
tablish plant 
eashier Des Are 
information 
Gadsden, Ala Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad, H. E 


Ohio, has 


Warrington, chief enginee 
Cincinnati, approved 


100-foot ad 


plans and 
specifications for erection of 
tion to woodworking plant of Gadsden Car 
Works, which will be equipped with improved 
woodworking machinery 

Jackson, Miss 


factory for manufacturing spokes 


Hloopes Bros. & Darlingto 
will erect 
and handles in Duttoville, suburb of Ja 


son. Tom Reddington will be manage! 
Rock, Ark.—Clark-Gay Manufact 
recently reported incorporated wi 


stock, has 


Little 


ing Co., 


$80,000 capital begun erection of 


proposed woodworking plant which will 
cover about 10 acres Company is placir 
permanent foundations for machinery I 





is expected that temporary bull 
be completed by October 15, and soon theve 
after work on permanent structures will be 
gin Company has contract to take t 
from the Niemeyer Lu 
ber Co.'s plant, and capacity of mill will 


hardwood lumber 
14,000 feet of hardwood lumber per day In 
addition the plant will be equipped with two 
hub machines for manufacturing 100 sets of 
lathes wi 
Wagon sto 
Main 
now located in Ironton, Mo., but after Jan 


hubs per day and two spoke 


daily capacity of 2000 spokes 


will be principal product offices are 
ary 1 it is planned to have headquarters in 


Little Rock; W. T. Gay, president 


Louisville, Ky Leonard Brush & Wood 
enware Co. incorporated with $9000 capita 
stock to manufacture woodenware amd 
brushes by Sarah J. Leonard, Minnie | 


Leonard and Mace Liel 


Muecke & Sons Company, 614 
incor} 


eT 

Macon, Ga 
618 New 
rated), will establish plant for the 


street (recently reported 
manutlac 
ture of upholstered furniture; will also er 
gage in cabinet work; officers, F. W., Henry 


G. and Wm. F. Muecke.* 


Memphis, Tenn.—Herbert Moore is corres 
sponding with Chicago capitalists relative 
to organizing company with about $40,000 


stock to establish 
butchers’ blocks, 


plant for manu 


wooden 


capital 
facturing 
etc. 


rollers, 





Monroe, L 


bh. W. Anderson 
the establis! 
with large 


Monroe, La 


ported to ere: 


Mt Airv, Mad N 


a.—Monroe 


81 


Progressive League, 
secretary, is negotiating for 


ment of two furniture factories 


apacities 


Scott Lar Association is re 
t wagon and buggy factory 


R. Kinsey of Columbia 


Va., will establish handle factory near Mt 
Airy.* 
Newton, Miss Jackson Bros Louisville, 
Ky., will establish spoke factory in Newton 
North Augusta, 8. ¢ Augusta Box Manu 
facturis Co Ss tith f mpany lately 
‘ted as organized to establish box and 
crate f ry will erect and equip build 
nes at « t of $5000 fi ldings and $10,000 
to machinery Com] ny has incorporated 
vith $ ’ ipital stock and elected J. P 
M erin president, I if. Hankinson vice 
re lent, J. I’. Armstron tre rer and ‘I 
G. Vhilpot secretary and general manager 
uidress at Augusta, Ga.* 
Phenix City Pr. © Ce 1, Ga rom 
Met ‘ es a tory 
Ss ‘ Va \ 2 perage Co 
\) re 1 tave mill recently eported 
wt l R lit x feet e erected 
{ ‘ ”) tta ! la ipacity 
fi 14,000 fi ‘ staves and 1500 set 
eadit u ¢ W A. Bell 
\ M \ ks t Ash Oar Co 
) ‘ \ ] S Ye ae) > to esta 
. nt f a ete Sit 
s le leased 
Wack ) N ( Comp 4 eing o 
ir it ‘ l f t factory Ad 
lress M r Brocl 
BURNED 
\ M Argo | er ii loss 
‘ > I\ ‘ m Spring 
| : 
i s ¢ S 1! I ed by 
R. 1 J 
Iiatt M | < ('o.’s sa 
I iN & Adcock to 
e O l ] e Oak Steam Laund 
j le s borou loss $900 
s e Bot x Works 
l ian Oe 4 3 tton u 
M l heed ' i cotton 


$1500 
‘> ‘ ’ he) 
) $3000 
i 
Sy 
I l 
$4004 
rho n 
( plant 
' 
l v 
‘ int 
‘ pre ke 
Wint d 
3 $ 
* Mear t 
are wanted 
found under 


‘ W ] Net . tton gin 
l i y Worl 
» ¢ | rhompson's »ytton 
ex il W ke's cotton xin 
G Atwater-Ne m Bug 
N ( we Manufacturing 
out MN BK. Lam 
I i 1) ‘ ( iark Stave Co.'s 
wo 


chinery proposals or supplies 
part irs of which will be 
head f Machinery 


Proposals 


and Supplies Wanted 


APARTMENT HOUSES 








‘ Isder \ ( A. Stevenson and Paul 
S I n Ww erect tore ind apartment 
17x feet three stories steal 
s iry plur ng gas and 
ele ghits st about $25,000; plans pre 
I by C. B. Smitt 
N k, Va.—Store and Apartment-house 
Aly Il. Martin is having plans prepared 
W J. Lee for erection of store and 
nt Ss three st es brick; cost 
put $50,000 

R d, Va.—W J. Ready and W. A 
(hes n h ‘ pe it for erection of 

k apartment se cost $9000 
~~ I xs M Mrs. M r is having 
¢ red by Charles N. Breitschuh for 
erection of three double apartment-houses 

o8 es Ox6e eet wil and stone; gas 

1 ¢ t ty st $ " 

St I Mo.—Apartment-house.—G. ( 
G llett issociates have had plans pre 
pared by Ross Chamblin for apartment 
house three stories; 120x225 feet; gas and 


electricity ; « 
St Louis, 


McMahon is 


ost $150,000 


Mo.—Apartment-house.—Wm. P. 
preparing plans for six two 








100x50 feet ; 


brick and stone; gas; cost $30,000. 


story attached apartment-houses ; 


St. Louis, Mo.—Apartment-house.—Heston 
Investment Co. has had plans prepared by 
J. D. Hesse for double apurtment-house ; 
82x46 feet; brick and stone; gas and elec 
tricity ; cost $30,000 

CHURCHES 
taltimore, Md.—West End Hebrew Congre 


gation, Lombard and Greene streets, has 
purchased church building at corner Frank 
Abell and will exten 
improvements interior. 

Md.—Harford 
ist Episcopal Church, James I, 
1213 Harford will altera 
to church at Harford 


and Liddle street, to cost about $6000 


Md 


Rowe, 


lin and streets, make 


sive to 


Method 
McLain, pas 


Baltimore, Avenue 


tor, avenue, make 


tions bulidiug corner 
avenue 
Ebenezer Baptist Churen, 


Falls 


Baltimore, 


Joshua T. pastor, road near 
Cold Spring uwarded contract 
Wm. L. Building, for 
struction of church building on 23d near Bar 


30x86 feet ; brick with 


lane, has to 


Engle, 501 Law con 


clay street; one story ; 
conveniences 


Hoffman ld 


Lexiugton street, 


trimmings; modern 


architect, 


granite 
Ilenry J 
ing, ll Ea 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Runyan McLeod, 
to G. A. 
church 


Flo 
woul 


Tinley, 
st 
Presbyterian Church, 
awarded con 
of 


electric 


Rev. 
tract 
posed 


lighting 


pastor, 





for e 
to 


Brown pro 


edifice ; 


Birmingham, Ala.—Dresbyterian congrega 
tion (colored) will erect combination chureb 
and school at cost of $10,000. Chamberlain 
Architectural Co. has prepared planus and is 
receiving bids; pastor, L. B. Baseomb. 

Birmingham, Ala.—First Baptist congre 
gation (colored) will erect $40,000 edifice in 
early spring of 1908. R. E. VPosey, 931-32 
First National Bank Building, is preparing 
plans. Address IP. F. Clarke, care of Ala 
bama Denny Savings Bank 

Ilouston, Texas.—Bids will be received at 


Staats, architects, 


until Oc 


office of Sanguinett & 
First National Bank 
tober 1 for erection of synagogue for Congre 


Adath Yeshurun. 


Building, 


gation lans and specifi 


cations can be seen at office of architects. 
Usual rights reserved 

Kansas City, Mo.—Olive Street Baptist 
Church and Emanuel Baptist Church will 
erect editice at a cost of $50,000. * Address 
The VDPastor. 


Nashville, Tenn.—First Presbyterian Church 


hus not selected architect to prepare plans 
for edifice recently mentioned; building to 
be of brick and stone; auditorium to seat 
500; Sunday-school room to seat 400; class 
rooms; removable partitions; hot-air or 
steam heat; electric lighting; cost about 
$30,000 or $35,000; probably ready for bids 
November 1; pastor, R. M, Tiernan, 141 Fifth 
avenue porth 

Nashville, Tenn.—Right Rev. Thomas 8 
Byrne has received specifications and had 
plans prepared by Thompson, Asmus & Nor 
ton for erection of proposed cathedral; Ro 
man architecture; gray brick and stone con 
struction; stone trimmings; tile roof; main 


auditorium §5x130 feet; two stories in center, 


with one-story side portions; center bv feet 
high, sides 26 feet high and tower 15) feet 
high; cost between $150,000 and $200,000; 


foundation has been completed. (Vreviously 
mentioned, ) 

Congregational 
Rev. William 


Memorial 


ecitice ; 


Mo 


erect 


St. Louis, 


Chureh_ will 
Smith, pastor. 
Mo. 
brick 
Address 
Louis, Mo.—Centennial 
W. H. MeClain, 
ing committee, is having plans prepared by 
J. Hal of 65x 112 
feet ; and electricity; 


West 
addition 
The 


St. Presbyterian Church 


Louis, 


will to edifice at a cost 


of 


erect 


$15,000. l’astor. 


St Christian Con 


gregation, chairman build 


Lynch for erection church ; 


brick and stone; gas 


cost $25,000 

con 
addition 50x106 feet. Ad 
Frank Kratzer. 


Mo Iledwig’s Catholic 


gregation will ¢ 


St. Louis, St 
rect 
Father Selinsky or 
W. Va 


erection 


dress Rev 
Wheeling, 
fot 


Catholic 


on 

for 
to 

brick 


being c 
building 
s planned 


Plans are 
of church 


It 


three-story 


sidered 


Roman Italians. 


purchase and remodel a 


Francis 
hair 


building and later erect editice. Rev 


Mertorana Dominic Jacovetti, ¢ 





pastor. 


man building committee. 

Williamstown, W. Va.—C. W. Dowling is 
lowest bidder at $7997 for erection of Baptist 
Chureh; 48x78 feet; brick; concrete trim 
mings; frescoed; arched steel ceiling. VPlans 
prepared by W. A. Decker. 

Wilmington, N. C.—Market Street M. E 
Chureh South awarded contract to C. E. 
Russ for erection of edifice recently men 
tioned; plans by C. B. Cooper, Southern 
Building; auditorium 52x56 feet; Sunday- 
school room 34x56 feet; brick veneer; hot- 


air heating; electric lighting; cost $12,000. 








COURTHOUSES 

Lids at 
Department, office of James Knox 
Architect, Washington, 


Atlanta, Ga will be received 


Treasury 


Taylor, Supervising 





D. C., until October 30 for construction, in 
eluding plumbing, of superstructure of 
United States Postoffice and Courthouse at 


Atlanta, in accordance with plans and speci- 
copies of which May be obtained 
at Atlanta at 
discretion of Supervising 
B. Stannard of New 
foundation and base of 


fications, 
Superintendent 
at 
Ambrose 


from above 


named office, 
Architect. 
York has completed 





structure, contract for which was previously 
| received at about $45,000. (Referred to in 
August.) 

Atlanta, Ga.—City officials and Board of 
Fulton County Commissioners, Clifford L. 


Anderson, chairman, erecting 


jointly County Courthouse and City Hall at 


contemplate 


an estimated cost of $1,000,000, 
Springs, W. Va.—Morgan County 
will remodeled at 
presse d brick: 


Berkeley 


Courthouse be approxi 


mate cost of $15,000: cut stone 


of 
metal 


limestone; steel; vault doors; 


and 


concrete ; 


Indiana 
furniture; fireproofing; 
fl hard 
electric fixtures ; 
steam 


fixtures 


reinforced concrete ors: 
plaster; plastic ornaments; 
washstands; water closets; 


glass; 
heat: pipe and boiler covering. As recently 
noted, plans by Holmboe & Lafferty, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 
clerk, M. 8. 

Clayton, Ga 
Louisville, Ky., has contract 





sids will be received by county 
Ilarrison, September 26. 

—Falls City Construction Co., 
to 
house for Rabun county costing about $20,000 
m €, 
1 erection of courthouse for Gaston county. 


erect court 


lballas, Grand Jury has recommend 
ri 
Address County Judge. 

Edina, Mo.—Knox county will vote October 
8 on issuance of $75,000 of bonds for erection 
of Address County 


sioners, 


courthouse. Commis 


Plans and specifications 
with 


Richmond, Texas. 
for courthouse, 
asement, containing and 
not more than $70,000, are invited from archi 
For information D 


Pearson. 


fireproof three-story 


23 rooms costing 


further address 


tects 


R 


DWELLINGS 


Md.—Joseph H. Pentz, 
street, will erect 22 two-story 
with 
avenue, 
$55,000 : 


Building, 


saltimore, builder, 
St. aul 


dwellings 


4 O 
brick 
Guilford 
to 


conveniences 
between 24th and 25ti 
Jacob F. Gerwig, 
ll East Lex- 


modern 
on 
cost 
Hofman 
street. 


streets, 
architect, 
ington 
H. 


contract 


701 
to 
for 
remodeling main erection of 
addition feet, All mod 
ern conveniences will be installed; Wyatt & 
Nolting, Building. 


Md Cook, 


street, 


106 


Mrs. 
has awarded 

West Madison 
building 


Baltimore, George 
Paul 


Cowan, 


St. 

John street, 
and 
$11,000. 


"6x43 to cost 


architects, Keyser 
-Gayle Lros. & Valandingham, 
brick- 
Manlove ; plans 
Louis, Mo. 


Clayton, Mo 
Mo., 
and-stone residence for H. T 
by George H. Kennerly, St. 


St. Louis. have contract to erect 


Dallas, Texas.—R. W. Foot will erect two 
story brick veneer residence at a cost of 
$13,500; Sanguinett, Staats & Ilill, archi- 
tects; O. L. Wiley, contractor. 

Decatur, Ala.—John Knight (formerly of 
Birmingham, Ala.) has awarded contract to 
hk. G. Ross for erection of residence in De 
eatur. 

Frederick, Md.— Alfred McEwen contem 
plates erection of brick residence, stable, 
ete., costing approximately $10,000; hot 


steam heat; water system supplied 
with 


water or 
from artesian well; correspondence 
contractors desired.* 

Memphis, Tenn.—Joseph R, Buchignani will 
erect two-story stone veneered residence at a 
cost of $5000. 


Memphis, Tenn.—A. A 


pared for 


Chighizola has pre 


plans several residences costing 


about $37,000 
Ilall will erect two 
at of 


Matthews subdivision. 


Tenn.—J. L. 


stone-veneered residence at cost of 


Memphis, Tenn.—!.. M 


story veneered residence a cost $10,000 


n the 
will erect 


Memphis, Driver 


two-story 
$12,000, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Uarry Hall Bonner will 
érect two-story stone-veneered residence at a 
cost of $10,000, 


J. W. 


residence 


Williams has per 
for J. S. Wil- 
brick veneered ; concrete 
$8882. 

Axtell 
at a 


Memphis, Tenn. 
for 
liams ; 


of 
two stories; 
eight 


mit erection 


cost 
Ww. 


residence 


foundation ; rooms; 
will 


of 


Nashville, 
two-story 


Tenn.—James 


erect brick cost 
$9000. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Ella Massot will erect two- 


story brick dwelling at a cost of $10,000, 


St. Louis, Mo.—M. Lammerts will erect 
three dwellings; two and one-half stories; 


' brick ; cost $27,000. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. E. 
residence according to plans by George 


Bergfeld. 


Spohn will erect 
F 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. Thomas is having plans 
prepared by E. Priesler for erection of resi 
two and one-half stories, 33x36 feet 
cost 


dence ; 
brick and stone; gas and electricity ; 
$8000. 

Louis, Mo.—George Bergfeld is having 
plans prepared by T. C. Lee Architectural 
Co. for erection of three residences; two 
and one-half stories, 36x34 feet: brick and 
stone; gas and electricity: cost $24,000. 


St. 


St. Lonis, Mo.—T. C. Lee Architectural Co 
brick 
gas and electricity; architectu 


is preparing plans for four residences ; 
and stone: 
ral-iron work: plate glass, ete. 

Louis, Mo.—S. B. Peters will erect resi 
dence: brick and stone: 
cost $10,000.; plans by Charles F. May. 


St 
gas and electricity ; 


St. Louis, Mo.—W. J. Miltenberger is hav- 
ing plans prepared by G. W. Hellmuth tor 
residence : brick, stone and terra-cotta;: slate 


and composition roofing; gas and electricity ; 


cost $30,000. 
Vidalia, Ga.—A. A. Peterson, Edna, Ga., 
will erect residence at Vidalia. 


—Lewis Hopfenmaier, 221 
has awarded contract 
5804 Brightwood avenue 
construction of four two- 
1027-1033 31st street 
Oscar G. Vogt, 
15th and F 


Washington, D. C 
lth street N. W., 
Arthur C, Shaw, 
for 
dwellings at 
northwest to $6500. 
architect, Coreoran Building, 
streets northwest. 


Washington, D. 


to 
northwest, 
story brick 


cost 


C.—James M. Spear, 1003 
IF street N. W., awarded contract to C. 1. 
Greer, Tenallytown, D. C., for construction 
of two-story frame and pebble-dash dwelling 


with electric wiring and fixtures and hot- 
water heating system at 1925 Park road; 


cost $5000. 
Collins, 223 
to R. C. 


for con- 


C.—Walter. F. 
awarded contract 
avenue N. E., 
struction of four two-story brick dwellings 
at 1217-1223 10th street S. E. to cost $8000; 
Cc. E. Webb, architect, Warder Building, 
9th N. W. 

D. C.—Thomas J. 
street N. W., awarded contract 
Henderson, 1418 F street N. W., 
one-story-and-attic 
conveniences at 
architect, 
New York 


D. 
E., 


Tennessee 


Washington, 
9th Ss. 


Iless, 


street 
115 


523 
street 
Washington, Fisher & 
1414 F 
to John M, 
for construction 
dwellings with 
Chevy Chase; 

tond Building, 
N. W. 


Co., 


of six 
modern 
A. M. Schneider, 
14th street and 
avenue 


HOTELS 
Bluefield, W. Va.—Reported 
Matz and O. C. Jenkins are 
for hotel: seven stories, 92x124 feet; 
brick and terra-cotta; vacuum heat- 
ing system; electric lighting; cost $15,000. 


that Samuel 
L preparing 
plans 


stone, 


Caplen (not a postoffice), Texas.—John A. 
Caplen, Alta Loma, Texas, is negotiating 
with parties relative to erecting hotel at a 
cost of about $190,000. Mr. Caplen will erect 


bathhouse to cost $10,000. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—J, A. Hopper has con- 
tract to remodel the Gass restaurant; im- 
provements to include mosaic-tile flooring, 


steel ceiling, etc., and will cost about $10,000. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Fort Smith Hotel Co., 
recently notéd to have let contract for erec 
tion of building to Manhattan Construction 
Co., New York, N. Y., has not yet awarded 
for plumbing, heating and wiring; 
building $250,000: 136x150 
heat; electric 
elevators ; 


contract 
complete 


feet; 


to cost 


concrete; steam 
and lighting: three electric 
heating plant: refrigerating plant: 
phones in all rooms; architect, M. L. Hewitt, 
Il. 

Galveston, Texas.—M. Cohnand Sam Fridner 
will erect three-story building which will be 
with another new three- 
38 stuccoed 


steel 


gas 


Teoria, 


used in conjunction 


story building as hotel; rooms: 


on exterior with cement; cost of larger 
structure about $18,000. 
Jacksboro, Tenn.—Commercial Block & 


with $20,000 capital 
H. Francisco, R. W. 


Ilotel Co. incorporated 
stock by Sol Moyses, J. 
Hocker and others. 
New Orleans, La.—George J. Glover has 
contract at about $38,000 for concrete founda- 
for Monteleone Hlotel: 11 stories; 97x126 
steel superstructure ; granite 
with ornamental full 
terra-cotta and pressed 
mailchutes, electric ele 
290 guest rooms. 


tion 
feet : 600 rooms: 
fronts 
white 


base faced 
enameled 
bricks: telephones, 
vators, boiler, engine, etc. : 
160 with bath attached; bathrooms and lava 
to have- mosaic floors and marble 
ainscoting: stairs of iron and marble: cost 
out $500,000. Tlans have been prepared by 
Toledano & Wogan. tids for structura! 
steel work will probably soon be invited 
(Referred to in June.) 

St. Joseph, Mo. — Selden-Breck Construc 
tion Co., St. Louis, Mo., has general con- 


tories 
w 








tele- | 
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tract for erection of six-story hotel building 
for Buchanan Hotel Co.; Milton J. Tootle, 
Jr., president; E. J. Eckel of St. Joseph 
and Eames & Young, St. Louis, Mo., archi- 
tects, 


MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURES 


Augusta, a.—Stuockade.—Kicumond county 
will build brick stockade at a cost of $8000; 
W. M. F. 

saltimore, Md.—Ilospital Building.—Refer- 
ring to autopsy building to be erected at 
Johns llopkins Hospital, the following con- 
tractors are estimating: C. L. Stockhausen, 
Marine Bank Building; Henry Smith & Sons 
Company, 116 South street; Enzi- 
neering-Contracting American 
suilding, and Edward & Son, 1113 
Cathedral street; two 43x78 feet; 
brick with stone trimmings: electric wiring 
and fixtures; sanitary plumbing; steam- 
heating system: structural fron and steel; 
bids to be in September 23, when plans will 


ave, Judge. 
I Jud 


Revester 
Company, 
Brady 

stories ; 


be sent to other contractors for additional 
estimates; Baldwin & Tennington, archi- 
tects, l’'rofessional Building. 

sarium Springs, N. C.—Orphanage Build- 
ing. — lresbyterian Orphanage will erect 


building, to contain dormitories, study 
halls, shower-bath rooms, etc.; cost $65,000. 
Hook & Rogers, Charlotte, N. C., are prepar- 
ing plans. 


boys’ 


Benwood, W. Va.—Engine house.—Council 
Committee on city offices, ete., has adupted 
plans by Walter Greenwood for erection of 
addition to present city building to be used 


as engine-honse; two stories: brick; 23x51 
feet; cost $5500. City Clerk Kelly will ad- 
vertise for bids. 


Bryan, Texas — Business Building. — J. A. 


Myers has awarded contract to C. E. Jenk- 
ins for erection of business building: one- 
story; brick; 35x100 feet; iron and plate- 


glass front. 

Dadeville, Ala.—Jail.—County has awarded 
contract to Hall & Stokes for erection of 
county jail; two stories; electric lighting; 
cost $5000,* 

El 


Paso, Texas—Terminals.—Southern Pa- 


cific Company, W. G. Van Vieck, Houston, 
Texas, general manager of its Texas lines, 
has purchased 180 acres of land near El 
I’aso on which to construct enlarged term- 
inal facilities. It is contemplated to lay 


trackage accommodating 8000 cars. 

El Vaso, Texas—Business Building.—Re- 
ported that Trost & Trost will prepare plans 
for erection of business building. 

Fort MclI’herson, Ga.—Stable and Wagon 
Shed.—Bids will be opened in office of Second 
Lieut. W. E. Holliday, Constructing Quarter- 
master, Fort McPherson, October 17 for con- 
plumbing and electric wiring of 
76 animals and erection of 
shed; usual rights re- 


struction, 
brick stable for 
frame wagon 
served. 

Fort Morgan, Ala.—Wharf.—Walsh-McLen- 
nan Contracting Co., Mobile, Ala., is pro- 
ceeding with construction of engineer's wharf 
at Fort Morgan. About 300 feet have already 


one 


been built. Specifications call for pier 920 
feet lonz, 14 feet wide and plerhead 50x65 
feet: estimated cost $10,000. Narrow-gauge 


railroad track and walk will extend to end 
of structure. 

Franklin, W. Va.—Business Building.—E. 
W. Carpenter, Abel Miller, R. B. Smythe and 
associates have purchased site, 100x260 feet, 
to erect business building; cost between $10,- 
000 and $20,000. 

Gastonia, N. C.—Ilospital.—Company will 
be incorporated with about $12,000 capital 
stock to build hospital; T. W. Wilson, chair- 
man, and Dr. L. N. Glenn, secretary of com- 
mittee. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rusiness Building.—C. 


D. Remely has contract to erect building for 
Pratt & Thompson: three stories; brick, 
stone and steel: 40x100 feet: cost $35,000. 
Arthur LB. Mueller has contract for steam 


heating and G. R. Jorgenson for plumbing. 
lans prepared by T. B. Tarbel. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Skating Rink.—Kansas 
City Amusement Co. organized to build rol- 
ler skating rink at a cost of $50,000. George 
Grubel, president : George R. Spaulding, vice- 
president; A. Hl. Jennings, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Harry Hobart, general manager. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Home.—National Flor- 
Crittenden Mission (headquarters in 
\tlanta, Ga.,) is arranging details for erec- 
tion of home in Little Rock; two stories; 
5 rooms: cost about $20,000. Rev. Ben Cox, 
mstor First Baptist Church, is in charge of 
vork in Little Rock. Rev. Walter Lewis, 
southern field secretary. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Stables, etc.—Merchants’ 
rransfer Co.'s building (recently mentioned) 
vill be erected at cost of $20,000; blacksmith 
shop and stable: brick and concrete; 240x60 
feet; electric lighting; will install blower 


ence 
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for elevatin rrain and b: saw i ac tol 
sage _—_ n and band saw in black- | brick, stone, terra-cotta and reinforced con- | Kennedy ; contractor, M. E. Dye; two-story 
s s t > electrics _ _ ° p y ° : PSS 
smi h op, both run by electrical power; | crete; gas and electricity; steam heat; | brick buildin 40x85 feet; elect l t , SCHOO 
»hitee *hitehead. 503 * . . le . . 4 aititiell ‘prabeocyo "= » feet; electric lighting; | 
architect, J. M. Whitehead, 503% Main street; | plans by Eames & Young. cost $7500 | Auburn. Ala.—Aladtaus olytechnic Inst 
contractors, Stanton & Collamer St I i M age ae ted '} nol nsti 
A St. ouis, Mo.—Store Building —J 4 Wichita Falls. ” : te as awarded cor to A. Cullars 
Louisville "7 —. Mercanti s1a8 ho age ~ EJ. ichita Falls, Texas—City Hall.—City will | fo, ” , : 
: ne . Ky.—Mercantile Building. —| Kraeucki is naving plans prepared by J. D. | erect City Hall, for which | ti erection of dining-hall; colonial archi 
jac ES s rn aving » mrenare " > 5 : ‘ . ait, I nie onds were re ‘ 
— od ons are having plans prepared by | Paulus for erection of store building; 50x70 | cently reported voted; two st A becmrengyrcten ane Seay Ss ee Seeeee 
» X. Murphy & Br ma us a the teddy an ale : po ted ; o stories; brick; | sto - . : 
Murp ry & Brothers for remodeling | feet; brick and stone; gas and electricity; | 110x47% feet; mill construction; e t mings: cost $28,000. Ilans have 
mercantile building; electricity ; cost $10,000. | cost $15,000. P P 7 Wea + ' sans Saw een prepared by Willlam T. Warren, B 
steam heating: electric lighting; cost $1 ; 4 N 2 . 
ac Ye _— onan : : - —_— . un im, Al _ iti rofessor of 
Macon, Ga.—Business Building. — Broadus St. Louis, Mo.—Mercantile RBuilding.—Con ”; architect not yet selected; T. B. Nobie, ol . ae Curtis, prof 
E. Willingham will erect three-story busi cord Investment Co. is having plans pre Mayor. | i cture, will prepare plans for library 
‘ : e és a - air to cost 7) wh r 
ness building with marble front. pared by H. F. Roach for mercantile build | © .s ind fo 
we . m9 r . | tllding to cost about $60,000 
Macon, G Business Building.—C. B. W ing: one,story ; 538x105 feet; brick, steel and edit 
acon, usiness ing.—C. B. Wil ; ; ’ and 0 ee liam F 
Rn seen ; , sonntinatiin * den Gail bmmited teins My OFFICE BUILDINGS mittee, William F. Feagin, secretary, is 
lingham will erect three-story business build ¥ ctricity ; cost $200,000 | also consid ¢ 
; ‘ 3 a ? ee . . con ering insta tion of water-works 
ing with marble front. St. Louis, Mo.—Lodge Building.—Masonic Ardmore, 0. 1 A. PF. & A.M re ng | ¢ ‘ " tel ' ; oe ‘ 
. a i plied : president (Recently men 
é re Doin meee : ) ming ylans pre ( | ' . = 
Ma. yville, Mo.—Infirmary.—City has voted Lodge, W. L. Gorgas, secretary building com Mel tin, Ble gre : =) 
$35,000 of bonds for erection of infirmary mittee, will erect temple: five stories: brick vhiin, I i O f eix -} op 4 
} ary. . - er j y oO ri rec " ; ‘ sat esvi ( } ‘ ‘ “ 
Address The Mayor and stone; composition roof; cost $90,000; ng to | erected at cost ¢ gs " ext | is voted $ of 
— . plans by E. Ross Chamblin. brick ; floors and col ns of rein a . mm ¢ ae building Ad 
Mt. Vernon, Mo.—Medical Building.—Mis-] + fonts. M - crete: fireproof: elevators: ventilat » | om e Mays 
ouri Ste Se of s ; ,ouis, Mo. — eres ile tuilding I ig } 
souri State Sanatorium building (recently | oof). qi lo. — Mer intile Building equipment: stores om ground foor; thre: | op ; 5 ssitee Memo 
mentioned) will be four stories; brick ; 30x180 | , outhern Illinois Construction Co, has con-| fgoors above, f m to } | awarded za 
: S. ; o0xl ae 8 ‘ i : floors above, for offices, to we re } ay le enera nt oR EM , 
et: ster at: ele on P tract to erect mercantile bu r fo oui e| . rrow 
feet; steam heat; electric lighting; cost | p;.qm; > i , liding for Louis] partitions: two upper floors for Masor I i avenue f erection of mali 
$33,000 ; architect, W. W. Hohenschild, Roila riedman after plans by E. C. Janssen, | fy ity; Interior balcony 7 
. a, : - . ty, iferio rik ) ! ‘ feet tw storie ne nae 
Mo.; W. L. Gupton, secretary board of man Cn DD Se wen Se ae I t l ofl 
’ nate . : .¢ fatesburg : ’ “iy "atinnal RR 1 1 I f cost $ TI he 
agers, Montgomery City, Mo stories ; brick ; > feet ; cost about $100,000 ite irg, S. ¢ First National Bank will 7 Rev. G 
’ y, Alo. ; erect bank building: pressed | } tor : in building committec 
—. EE a St. Louis, Mo. — Mere: e Buil » : : mes ee , 
Moultrie, Ga.—Library.—G. W. Milligan has | oy. na o : Mercantile Building. —]| ¢ranite finish; two or three stories; do 4 y, Ga.—City 1 sate Sent , 
oneal ie es ‘ 2 1apmas estate ree ic ' ' — . 
contract to erect Carnegie Library; pressed ee eee will erect brick and stone | front; site, 90x25 feet | ‘ $3000 of le f , 
brick and marble. mercantile building; James Black Masonry & 1 Add ve — 
. . ° | ' ] 
: . Constructic > vener: ‘ Cort } et! Texa fe , . - aare The M 
Nashville, Tenn.—Hospital.—Board of Pris 0 notre tion Co., general contractors ; James > 1s ( ti, Texas.—City Natio I ; ' 
“ > : . F. Tumalty, plumbing contractor Building, contract for which was rect Art State N ul Ss ! Board 
on Commissioners is having specification ‘ 1 . Rock \ 

. g 8] F; ( s “ a : . = note awarde P p an > . ( " \ ve ) y prenat } 
prepared in accordance with adopted plans St. Louls, Mo.—Mercantile Building.—John N. ¥ spesphentiate cote tsspghen ~ { ’ 
4 ’ ao , DaKifin ot _ . . will be fireproof bu t f . m " arct ct 
for erection of proposed tubercular hospital ; r. Nolde, lessee, recently noted to have spgetisery ; 1 I 

; i spital ; atidine Pacts ; ; stories: 40x100 feet Dedttete * " f ect ) { ‘ ture - 
brick ; concrete foundation ; cost $8000. Board RESINS GAR, WE CME Mere | hyd gua oe | priated , 
: ° . butidinge s : 9 ric or hydraul ! or ost $ I a 3 al 
will also erect tubercular hospital at the wilding at cost of $20,000; completed build c ¢ ; iulic elevators ; « $5 
e . . 7 I tor ' 
branch prison of Bushy Mountain ing will be five stories and basement; brick Covington, La.—Covington Bank & 1 . a mimittee will hav 
N stone and granite: hot-water heating: elec- » Co. will open bids October 1 rf e| M tson, archite 
ew Orleans, La.—Hospital.—Board of Ad trie and gas lighting; passenger and freight ' two-ators , ‘ a , : t ) \ f erection of s = ' 
m “f . ¢ ‘ » ] 7 ’ : =! , i , : 
eons itors has adopted plans by Croshy & | elevators; architects, Matthews & Clark eck. $50 1] > d : ’ ea 
oY > sete Ratidtina . e . n ° S ‘ 
rg Morris Building, for erection of pro ids to be opened October 15 n office of Dragu & Smit ( } 
posec Jelgado Hospital ar ill ope : ; ( | . 
‘ I and will open bids St. Louis, Mo.—Armory.—Plans are being Bank Building. New O . I ' | I - <€ I irk High & ) 
for its construction October 21. Structure : . oe : - a Soe , \ 
id anaes canis SAU tiie neice GEER, Ree meee eae ee ee rights reserv. 7. = 
‘ ‘ s, 93 eet: pressed bric n . s ( 
; a I eC cK. | First R ment Armory: 284x182 feet: one Mace Ga.—¢ ‘ : , , = . 
steel and terra-cotta; piling of foundation seed ial a ; : ; ‘ Bar 1 ‘ , 
to be capped with concrete: cost about $200 “ “ y; brick and frame; 43 rooms, including inized 1. N. N d « , | - 
ann atte : cited aie Ga, drill hall, 100x200 feet: officers’ club 40x30 ins pre ed by ¢ nR | y } ] 
lans and specifications can be obtained | ¢ ag 
; é I ' feet, ete. : cost $10,000; BE. J. Spencer, col | ion of bank ildir f ' . : ' 
from architects; certified check, $2000, pay . ‘ . : ’ hone . ant I 8x8 ect ; 
able to Board of Administrators; surety Tifton, Ga.—Store Building—F. Paulk & | Pressed brick and marbl en Ww 
:. 4 ; . : ’ so Co » & 
bond to full amount of contract required of Co. will erect brick stot building 50x feet | © be about 20.0 f three stor ! 1} ' 
successful bidder; usual rights reserved Vidalia, Ga.—Store Buildings.—S. B. and | yacengedlibs we ' x or seven s ! ( t \ on 
Edwin Marks, secretary and treasurer, and E. L. Meadows will erect four store build ecently fF t 1.) | f t 
Dr. E. 8S. Lewis, vice-president of Board. | ‘5% | Ma \ \ Stewart Walke Add I 
(Recent! nti . ’ vardec ontract ¢ 
Recently mentioned.) Washington, D. C.—Hospital Buildings ded or $700 store and ] | I I City 1 erect ol 
Newport News, Va.—Store Building.—Jo Wood, Donn & Deming, architects, 808 17th ilding to S. A. Westenhaver; cont ' pa Bid 
seph Reyner awarded contrac to , street northwest, have completed plat ) eating and plu ng to H. A. Ha nt 1o 1. M. Barne \ 
act fo l 1 plans for 
Davis and Ed. Morgan for erection of annex | '¥° bul dings for Washington Naval School! | , wir! d telep e si { c, ¢ Ie ‘ 
OF AD , ‘ane } , 
to store building; one story; 100x25 feet Hospital of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery I And » Plans by Holmboe & I \ ! & Henry Collese ta 
brick ; cement floor. to be erected at 21th and E streets nort PPTs SEs nd TS field, W. \ | ! t mst about $10 
Oklahoma City, O. T.—Clubhouse.—Okla- west. Structures to be one story and base N ville renn.—West Nashville § | R 1 oO l ! igent 
homa City Railroad Co. is having plans pre ment: brick with stone trimmings: fireproof B orgar dby W. R ‘ ind of ! erwood, | cit vill erect hich 
pared by George Hl. Kennerly, St. Louis, Mo., seat truction; modern conveniences cost navi plans pre ed | Charl I I ld mer ed in August rat 
for clubhouse ; 140x170 feet; timber and con ee m for erection of concrete bank | ce nt l \ th slate roof 
crete; gas and electricity ; steam heat; cost Washington, D. C.—Apartment-hous n rbout £10.00 » storl about eight rooms directo 
sy . _— : . 
$30,000 Thomas W Smith, 1st street and Indiana Oklaha City. 0.7 1 WesRs eos : n I’. Lloyt 
Paducah, Ky.—Skating Rink.—Auditorium | yO" northwest, awarded contract to) Land and ¢ Cook will erect store N. €C.-—. J. Humphrey |} 
Company awarded contract to Geo. O. In- Jam L. Parsons, 13% street and Pennsy! flice building steel fireproof fo ract t df erect Imit ’ . 
eram for skating rink lately mentioned vania avenue northwest, for construction of t storie hicl cost $100.000 , lit t Stat ( rod Nor , « al 
architect, O. D. Schmidt: one-story build apartment-house at 676 4th street northeast it \ s ' ' ' roe : ; , ne by F.R. S : nm. Rak . 4 
ing. 80x22) feet: skating area, 15.000 feet: rhree — es: 41x9 feet: brick with stone . geet fant taliiinn . fory b ding w P a inte 

, ine rwllle ash rimn ha " 
easoline lighting: cost of building $10,000; ind pe le-dash trimmings unitary plumb ro ee ' - ss ila : ‘ , ws nid , 
secretary, C. W. Thompson ing; steam heating system; cost $30,000 , : ' eon 5 epenes Oa 

” hine . . 8 we . . r erect f ri 17 a 
Pine Binff, Ark.—Wharf.—Arkansas River Ba wang D. C.—Store Bullding.—Chris | $5,000 to $30,000; architect, J. H. Ki ns 1 spe tions o1 e in office 
Packet Co. contemplates building new wharf (. Dawson. 174¢ 8 street northwest. awarded es — : ; : 
oxen f : ae “% , contract to Samuel Masson for net t St. 1 M I A. Dr l ect st _ 
‘WES feet, costing about $5000 Structure : - . 3 or constru on nif . . dir te . or lt ta re 1: plans by Bar 
vill be paved its entire area. Captain Now f one story brick store building at 2459 18t) os V : ‘ - ted —y ute 
; treet. J eers, 1 ite ak saat sain t $11,000: plans prepared 1 . Hidin 
land proposes to build two-story brick ware 2 A. H. Beer irchitect, 1333 Gs t = a bs rep inf oe ' . aeeee as 
house at landing and erect freight sheds 120 | : ’ 
: 3 fase l ind for steam |} ne to 1 uit ' 
eet wide along the river front. Wa ngton D e Stor Building , - n t , " 
Pine Bluff, Ark.—Sanitarium.—A. Brewster Daniel I. Levy, jeweler, 1557 F street sorth : ! h, M T I 
- . + arene: . *|] west, has commissioned Woor n I ’ pn. , me a uD I ¢ 
owner, will construct sanitarium recently waggle ission . \ 1, Donn & Den iii Gehan ea 5 satin : ; | ! cl , | 1 ore Mon 
mentioned: no contract to be let: plar ' g, are ects, 808 17th street northwest, to & oie ¢ . . ‘ : 
> : + Plans SY | prepare plans and sf nd electricity; cost $76,000; BF. J. Bel . . wm) for 
R. W. Lane: building 49x80 feet ; three story pal plans and specifications for ex- | . .onitect Hom « sane hnee v a a ae , 
ri asem . : ¥+ | tensive alterations to store building at 1307 chite 1 to scho 
wit sen 7 ¢ ety 0 . re liding a 1.4 ' “ 
h bas ment ; concrete and brick: steam merle aoe Buss lin t ) mae “ sine ; 1 ! a by ( ’ A Smit Dwight 
hea electric and gas tighting; electric pas- et northwest New store front of orna i ( in t son County Bank has| pr — Recently mentioned.) 
senger elevator; cost $15,000.* . mental copper with marquise will be built, et contract to Algernon Blair for erectior 
and ornamental on a laster at f bank building recent! nentione ! Libert Mo.—Willla Jewell College ts 
Roanoke, Va Business Buildiugs. — Com . , ul iron 4 nd plast work and , f y me ned } 0 j 
rels nail . ns mahogany interior trimmings installed two stories; 28x60 feet; first floor, bank 8 pre 1 by BE. J. Eckel for 
mercial Development Co. has awarded con WI = Ww. Vv : second floor fice acetylene-gas light tlor i brary bulld 60x10 feet 
7 ape , eeling , i] , . P-Bas < ‘ ‘ : 
tract for erection of two business bu!ldings ; acs, W. Ve Y. M. C, A, Building.— vst $2000.% l brick. stone and terra-cotta: steam heat 
two stories; pressed gray brick ; 25x187 feet Young Men's Christian Association will open . Bigs ‘ , . 
San A ;, aa . ‘| bids early in spring of 1908 for $190,009 build Wheeling, W. Va.—Dollar Savings & Trust| yy 
bet nge , 3 ] ‘ ’ . ) - nr tog 
ee rexas—DBusiness Building.—]| ing; plans prepared by Glesey & Faris; Co, will have plane prepared for erection of , Board of Education will 
Dr. T. W. Conerivy will erect two-story bust : ) } ’ aris; , ; : m ject l! bids for erection of Carr at ue 
; : , 1 80x114 feet: six stories: bricl stone and k nilding avenu 
ness building costing $20,000 y : : anc ool | line and will Instruct Adams & 
nag terra-cotta trimmings; electrical equipment ; Washington, D. ¢ tichardeon & Rurress ‘ ' . x . . 
: a ae : : up ft ( ee inne ey ide } 
, ima, Als Club Butlding.— Harmony | secretary, John C. Lynch, (Lately men Colorado Building, have contract for recon Som & 
Club awarded contract to Thomas Purvis at | tioned.) truction of dwellin t 1412 11 at pened. Board 18s adopted plans and spect 
- : ‘ ra a street north lie 
$24.6 for erection of clubhouse; three weet Into office buildin + SIR “ F Adams & Alsup for enlarging 
; € i t nilding: cost $15,000 Mar A ' . . 8 : 
stories; pressed brick; stone and marble MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS & Peter, arct te, 620 12 treet on P lding and will adver 
é 1 iitec "1 street northwest , ' 
tr cs , " . l ntls t ed) 
rimmings Atlanta, Ga.—City Hall.—City officials and | : 
J sy ’ . . . . Nit Alry { * he e en 
Sheffield, Ala.—Business Building.—R. H Fulton County Commissioners, Clifford L ’ ’ N cit as voted $15.0 f 
Wilhoyte has awarded contract to 4 ’ | Anderson, chairman, contemplate erecting RAILW erection of school bullding. Ad 
t to Abbott & I r ng , 
Everhardt for erection of three-story brick jointly a City Hall and County Courthouse Evergreen, Ata.—Louis e & Nashville s The Mayor (Referred to In August.) 
building 60x120 feet; contract price $14,744.35 to cost $1,000,000, Railroad. W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer, New Decatur Ala.—Ben M. Nelson has 
Stanford, Ky.—Lodge Bullding.—Odd Ffel- Dallas, Texas—Prison.—Rids addressed to Louisville, Ky., will erect freight and pne . rect three brick school build 
lows’ Lodge ts having plans prepared “ee City Secretary will be opened September 29 nger depot at a cost of @10 oF t ri t of £2 ) 
George B. Hitchings, Louisville, Ky., for for erection of two-story fireproof city prison rit Rock — cialis ie f th fil Va.—Bide. addressed to clerk 
lodge building; three stories; pressed brick ; building: certified check, $599, parable to C touthwentern fatiway, M. I “pete rae f Fiat Creek Dictrict Bchool Board of Bouth 
steam heat; electricity ; cost $25,000, B. Gillesple, Commissioner of Finance; plans | engiaeer, Tyler, Texas, will expend about | FLiNl, will be opened September 23 for erec 
St. Joseph, Mo.—Business Building.—Lynch snd specifications on file in office of H. A.| 3 on te ent ‘ i aati ~ f brick achoo!l bullding. Certified chect 
& Cornelius are preparing plans for business v eck, architect * erection of freight and passenger stat ghts ed. Plans and spr 
building ; 62x80 feet; brick and terra-cotta ; Dublin, Ga.—City contemplates voting on Iticl i Vv ! , : © coon at ofice of Chartes 
ie tichmond, Va.—Seaboat * Line Rail. | Robinson, archite t t 
ras and electricity; hot-water h . enet issuance of bonds to erect market-house oard Alr I e R tk id, Va 
J eat; « I t-house. : 
$15,000. Address The Mayor way, W. L. Seddon, chief engineer, Port Stamford, Texas. — Stamford Independent 
‘ F mouth. Va.. awarded contract for erection of S&S } 1] . ; 
St. Louis, Mo.—Col x . . ; . , 1 District will erect school building 
Louis, Mo oliseum.—St. Louis Coll- Gloster, Miss.—City Hall.—City will erect office building and freight depot to cnet 1 ‘ly mentioned: a itect. L. B. I ~ 
S18,n0n then. ¢ =f 
oreienna, Terese: 10 roome and and 





seum Cn, will erect enliseum: two stories; ' city hall recently mentioned; plans by P. M 
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brick and stone; heating plant not 
cost $25,000; date of opening 


torlum ; 
decided 
bids not 


upon ; 
settled. 

erecting 
Address 


Starke, Fla.—City contemplates 


school building at a cost of $30,000 
The Mayor 


University, Ala.—University of Alabama, 


Dr. Abercrombie, president, has adopted 
plans by Robert Lockwood, Montgomery, 
Ala., for erection of proposed new buildings ; 


central heating and electrical building; la 


boratory for biological and chemical depart 
ments and engineering building. (Previoysly 


mentioned. ) 


Uvalde, Texas.—Birckner Brothers, San 
Marcos, Texas, have contract to erect school 
building in Uvalde Independent School Dis 
trict; two stories and basement; 16 large 


red brick ; 


cost $30, 


rooms and eight auxiliary rooms ; 
auditorium, seating capacity, 1152; 
O. Watson, Austin, 


i); plans prepared by A 
rexas 
Wake Forest, N. C.—College Buildings. 


Wake Forest College dormitory and boarding 
hall (recently mentioned) will be 162x90 feet ; 
15) 


three stories; brick; to accommodate 
students, with commons hall and kitchen; 
electric lights; heat from general heating 
plant ; plumbing ; cost $30,000; to be furnished 
for lodging and boarding during summer of 
1908: bids for erection will be asked: archi 
tects, Rose & Weston, Greensboro, N, C.; 
Wm. Louis Poteat, president, is chairman 
building committee. * 
THEATERS 


Burlington, N. ¢ arrett & Freeman are 


interested in contemplated erection of opera- 


house to cost about $5000; it is proposed to 
form Burlington Opera-house Co plans for 
building will be prepared by Hook & Rogers, 


Charlotte, N.C 





Kansas City, Mo.—H. PD. Clark will erect 
theater to cost about $250,000 

Joplin, Mo.—J. Hl. Johnson Realty & Con 
struction Co St. Louis, Mo., is receiving 
bids for erection of three-story theater, 80x 
115 feet: brick, stone and terra-cotta; com 
position roof; gas and electricity; cost 
$70,000) 

Macon, Ga.—Walter Little is promoting 
erection of theater to have seating capacity 
of 700. Construction work is in charge of 
W. R. Gunn 

New Martinsville, W. Va Masonic Build 
ing Association is having original plans re 
vised by James P. Chaplin for erection of 
proposed four-story building costing $45,000. 
Second and third floors will be used for the 
itrical purposes and will have seating ca 
pacity of 1200; foundation has been laid 

WAREHOUSES 

Ardmore, I. T.—Western Storage Co. will 
erect cotton warehouse, contract for which 
was recently noted awarded to Geo, Erich 
sen: one story : 200x100 feet ; cost $7500; plans 
by J. B. White 

taltimore, Md.—Wm. Keyser estate, Key 
ser Building, awarded contract to John 
Cowan, 106 West Madison street, for recon 


struction of floors and roof and strengthen- 
ing walls of five-story warehouse at 306 and 
207 West Baltimore street recently damaged 
by fire 

Baltimore, Md.—Young & Selden, Calvert 
and Saratoga streets, awarded contract to 
Edward D. Preston, Gunther Building, for 
construction of new store front and remod 
eling interior of four-story warehouse at 113 


and 115 North Howard street, 
aumont, Texas.—Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway, C.F. W. Felt, chief engineer, Gal- 





veston,. Texas, will enlarge warehouse ; main 
addition will be a 240-foot extension of pres 
ent platform, which will have roof and 
walls, and from this an extension 200 feet 
long and 16 feet wide will be built, which 
will have roof but no sides 

Charleston, Miss.—Farmers’ Union of Tal- 
lahatchie county has awarded contract for 
erection of cotton warehouse costing $2500 


and having capacity of 1500 bales. 
Cooledge, Texas.—Cooledge Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse Co. incorporated by G. L. Vin 


son, W. J. Sellers and others. 
Cumby, Texas.—Farmers’ Union Warehouse 
Rus- 


Co. incorporated by J. S. Slagle, R. F. 
sell and J. N. Johnson 

Clifton Forge, Va.—Adams Express Co. con- 
templates ere¢ting frame warehouse and of- 
fice building 

Decatur, Miss. — Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union & Warehouse Co., recently 
incorporated, has let contract to Farmers & 
Association of Texas for erection 


reported 


Rankers’ 





of $2500 warehouse for storing cotton and 
general warehouse business; 96x64 feet. 
Dilley, Texas. — Dilley Farmers’ Union 


Warehouse Co. incorporated by R. A. Taylor, 


Kk. B. Rowland and others 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 











Texas.—Farmers’ Union Ware 
recently reported incorporated, 
to Henry Brand for erec 


house 


Campo, 
Co., 


awarded contract 


tion of warehouse; frame; iron-clad; 64x96 
feet : cost $2590. 

Emory, Texas.—Virginia Peanut Co. will 
erect warehouse. (See item under “Miscel- 


laneous Manufacturing,” Greenville, Texas.) 
Fairmont, N. C.—Fairmont Cotton Storage 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by 
\. S. Thompson, R. O. Pitman, J. D. Me 
Lean & Co. and others. 


“o 


Florence, Ala.—farmers’ Union Warehouse 
recently reported incorporated with $10,- 
Oo capital stock, has awarded contract to 
Abbott & Everhardt, Sheffield, Ala., for erec 


tion of brick warehouse 80x120 feet. 
Gadsden, Ala.—C. B. Smith, architect, 
Stocks Building, will open bids in October 


for erection of two-story brick warehouse ; 
plans and specifications on file. 

Greenville, Texas.—Farmers' Union Ware 
house & Storage Co. incorporated with $3000 


capital stock; J. W. O'Neal, president, and 


Ii. A. Knowles, secretary-treasurer. 
Iluntsville, Ala.—Merrimack .Manufactur- 
ing Co. will erect three additional ware 


houses, duplicating present warehouse ca- 
pacity and providing total storage facilities 


for 12,000 bales of cotton. 


Jennings, Fla.—Union Warehouse & Gin 
ning Co. incorporated with $5000 capital 
stock; W. J. Bush, president, and J. E. 
Scaff, Jr., secretary. 

Joshua, Texas.—Farmers’ Union Gin & 
Warehouse Co. incorporated with $15,000 
eapital stock by L. H. Uter, H. W. Renfro 
and others 

Judsonia, Ark Farmers’ Union Ware 
house Co, incorporated with W. G. Hoffman, 
president ; J. N. Mechem, vice-presideni, and 
(. Ef. Yingling, secretary. 

Lake Charles, La.—Water Pierce Oil Co 


50x150 feet: 
Office building will also 
Vann, Shreveport, La., 


will erect warehouse ; one story ; 
iron. 


D. A. 


brick, stone or 


he improved 


manager Louisiana division. 

Lebanon, Tenn.—Dodson Grain Co. will 
erect warehouse 60x200 feet, to contain ele 
vator with capacity of 10,000 bushels and 
other facilities for handling grain; corn 
sheller and feed mill will be installed; cost 
of completed building, $3500; contractors, 


& Suit. 
Merkel, Texas.—Farmers’ Union Warehouse 
incorporated by J. N. Shelton, W. A. 
Campbell and J. R. Barnett 

Mooresville, N. ©¢ 


Organ 


Co. 


Mooresville Cotton 


Holding Warehouse Co. incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock by E. C. Deater, J. P. 
Mills, 8S, A. Lawrence and others. 

Newport, Ark.—Farmers’ Union has award 
ed contract at $3100 to William Bengal for 
erection of warehouse. 

l’aradise, Texas.—Farmers’' Union Ware 
house Co. incorporated with $2500 capital 
stock 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—Captain Nowland pro 
poses to build two-story brick warehouse 
and freight sheds 120 feet wide along river 
front. 

Quitman, Miss.— Farmers’ Co-operative 


Union Warehouse Co. incorporated with $5000 
capital stock by W. H. Cooper, R. R. Redden, 
P. li. Hiern, C. E. Fontaine and others 

Texas.—Rodgers Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse Association incorpo 
capital stock by H. L. 
Kirksey and Willard Hanes. 
Ware 
capital 
Frank 


Rodgers, 
Co-operative 
with $3000 


a. c. © 


rated 

Ward, 

Union 
$5000 


DPaulk, 


Tenn.—Farmers’ 
incorporated with 
McKelvey, J. C 
others. . 


Savannah, 
hot 
stock by A. T. 
and 


ise Co. 


Gammill 
Texas.—Teague Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse Co. incorporated with $5000 capi 
tal stock by T. H. Henderson, 
N. A. Lucas and others 

Towson, Md.—United Railways & Electric 
of Baltimore, Md., has awarded contract 
hk. E. Lee Bosley for erection of storage 


warehouse. 


Seaver, J. C 


to 





Tytr, Ga Farmers’ Warehouse Co. in- 
corporated with $5000 capital stock by R. B. 
Vickett, J. R, Willis, J. J. Rooks, G. S. Nel- 





son and others. 

Tompkins and 
recently men- 
fireproof 
use as 
fruit 


Wrightsville, Ga—W. G. 
will build warehouse 
tioned; architect not selected; 
building ; about $15,000; for 
union warehouse for storing cotton, 


and grain; cotton capacity, 4000 bales 


others 


cost 


Free Factory Sites. 





Parties interested in securing free factory 
sites in the South ate invited to correspond 
with the Bridgeport Realty & Trust Co. of 
Bridgeport, Ala. This company offers sites, 
exempt from taxation and where cheap fuel 
and low freight rates may be had, with con- 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
RAILWAYS 


Alvord, Texas.—The Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railway is reported to be laying track 
new branch from Alvord to a rock 
eight and one-half miles. 

Appalachia, Va.—The Virginia & Sonth- 
western Railway, it reported, will com- 
plete the Black Mountain extension, about 
30 miles long, from Appalachia into the 
Black Mountain coal fields early in October. 
About six miles of track are being laid cach 
week. 


on a 
quarry 


is 


The Manufacturers’ Record is 

the Richardson-Wey En- 
gineering Co. of Atlanta, Ga., and DeComps 
& Cunningham, engineers of Anderson, 8S. 
C., have been selected to act jointly as en 
gineers on the preliminary and location sur- 
of the Georgia-Carolina Railway and 
to make a comprehensive report of the pro 
from Athens, to Anderson, 
75 miles. The report is to cover 


Athens, Ga. 


informed that 


veys 
line Ga., 
about 
both a steam and an electric-railroad propo- 


jected 
oe 


sition. 
Attalla, 

Northwestern 

be 120 miles 


Ala. — The proposed Alabama 
Railroad, it reported, will 
long from Gadsden, Ala., via 
Attalla, Falkville and Moulton to Tuscum- 
bia, Ala., but construction will not begin 
till next year. S. E. Gardner is president at 
Landersville, Ala.; J. C. Kumpe and John 
W. Davis are vice-presidents, and H. L. Hun 
is secretary and treasurer at Gadsden, 


is 


ter 
Ala. 

Ballinger, Texas.—The 
for which surveys are being made by W. J. 
McDaniel Abilene, Texas, 


about 50 


proposed railroad 
Ballinger to 
miles, will, it 
tically a continuation 
Northern Railroad, 
Railway. It 
with 


from 
is reported, be prac 
of the Abilene & 
part of the Wichita 
intimated that the 
the system, 


now 
Valley is 
line may connect Frisco 
perhaps at Brady, Texas. 
sjamberg, S. C.—Aemovement is reported 
under way to build a railroad about 20 miles 
long to connect Bamberg, Ehrhardt, Walter- 
Denmark Stock book to be 
October 3, and J. F. Folk, J. 
and H. J. Brabham have 


committee to sub 


boro and is 
opened on 
Aldrich Wyman 
been appointed a secure 
scriptions. 

An officer of the Louts- 
informs the Man 
that construction of the 
between Wallsend and Four 


be by the company’s 


Barboursville, Ky 
ville & Nashville Railroad 
ufacturers’ Record 
yard 
will 


storage 
Mile, 


own forces. 


Ky., done 
It is reported that the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad (Tlli- 
nois Central system) is laying the track on 
the Baton Hammond & Eastern Rail 
way, now under construction, which 
to confirm the report that the Illinois Cen- 
tral is now back of the line. 
Bay St. Louis, Miss.—The 
sissippi Railway will, it is reported, extend 
not only from Bay St. Louis to Pelahatchie, 
Miss., but to Grand Junction, Tenn. The 
directors, according to a late report, are J 
EK. Thornton of Pass Christian, Miss.; J. L. 
of Mendenhali, Miss., and 
Sprague of Brandon, Miss 


Baton Rouge, La 


Rouge, 


seens 


proposed Mis- 


Ross vreorge C, 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Birmingham & Gulf 
Construction Co. has been incorporated to 
build the lines proposed by the former Tide 
water Development Co. ; capital $100,000. The 
incorporators are Charles H. Stillman and 
Robert B. Morehead of New York city and 
Joseph A. Vandergrift of Philadelphia, Ia. 
The Birmingham & Gulf Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co. has also been incorporated to suc 
ceed the former Tidewater Company ; capital 
$3000 ; acting president, J. M. Dewberry, for 
merly president of the Tidewater, Birming 
ham, Ala.; general manager, Joseph A. Van 
dergrift of Philadelphia ; Forney 
Johnston of Birmingham, 


counsel, 
Ala. 

Caro, Texas.—The Caro Northern Railroad 
Co. has, it is reported, purchased four car 
of steel rails to build sidings and 
spurs. E. M. Decker is general manager. 

Cleveland, O. T.—The Wichita, Cleveland 
& Guif Railway Co., capital $59,000,000, is re 
ported chartered, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, to build a line 634 miles long from 
Wichita, Kan., via Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Among the incorporators 
are David Ratner, J. F. Hethering, J. C. 
Byers, R. L. Lunsford and A. Cecanko, all 
of Cleveland. 

Elkin, N. C.—A letter to the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record says that construction has be- 
gun with convict labor on the Elkin & Alle- 
gany Railroad, which is to be built from 
Elkin to Sparta, N. C., about 50 miles. H. G. 
Chatham of Elkin is president. Line is also 
to be extended from Elkin to Winston-Sa- 
lem, about 45 miles. 


loads 





venient transportation facilities. 


El Paso, Texas.—The Manufacturers’ Rec- 
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ord is informed that the El Paso Valley 
line, for which J. W. Gibbs has obtained a 
franchise, will be 35 miles long and bids for 
construction are to be opened immediately. 
Mr. Gibbs’ address is Ysleta, Texas. 

El Paso, Texas.—W. G. Van Vleck, vice- 
president and manager of the Southern Pa- 
cifie Lines, is reported as saying that new 
and larger terminals will be built at El Paso 
to accommodate 8000 cars. A. V. Kellogg is 
engineer maintenance of way at Houston, 
Texas. 

Fort Worth, Texas.—The Trinity & Brazos 
Valley Railway reported to have begun 
grading at Tomball, Texas, on the proposed 
division freight terminal 

Fort Worth, Texas.—It is rumored that 
the Rock Island proposes to build extensive 
terminal facilities at Riverside. C. M. Case 
is chief engineer at Fort Worth. 

Geneva, Ala.—Richard Tillis of Montgom 
ery is reported as saying that he will soon 
begin construction of the proposed electric 
railway from Geneva to Dothan, Ala., and 


is 


when it is completed the line will be ex- 
tended to Union Springs, Troy, Eufaula, 
Clayton and Montgomery; first line to be 


about 40 miles long. 

Greenwood, 8. C.—Work has begun by the 
Southern Construction Co. on the proposed 
Middle Carolina & Western Railway to run 
from Greenwood to Saluda, 29 miles. Com- 
pany mules and scrapers ready.: The 
officers are: President, D. A. McDonald: 
treasurer, Moses C. McDonald, both of Car- 
thage, N. C.; secretary and auditor, W. T. 
IF. Warren of Greenwood, S. C., who, with 


has 


B. W. Crouch of Saluda, are the directors. 
Mr. Warren will have charge of construc 
tion 


Ilouston, Texas.—The Houston Belt Line 
& Terminal Co. has, it is reported, author 
ized the expenditure of $24,000 immediately 
for side track and other temporary improve 


ments. W. E. Green Is president. 


Jamestown, Tenn.—President W. W. Wood 
of the Fentress County Railroad Co. writes 
the Manufacturers’ Record that Fentress 
county on September 14 voted to take $50,000 
of stock in the proposed line, which is to run 
from Johnson Stand via Jamestown, Tenn., 
to Mouticello, Ky., to develop coal and tim 
ber lands. 

Lafayette, La.--The Eunice, Lafayette & 
Abbeville Railroad Co., recently organized, 
has been incorporated to build a line con- 
necting the points named and to the Gulf, 
but it may also extend to other places in 
Louisiana. James J. Lewis is _ president, 
J. Nelson Green vice-president and Charles 
DD. Caffery secretary and treasurer; capital 
$1,000,000. 

Lawton, O. T.—The St. Louis, Springfield 
& Oklahoma Western Railroad Co. has been 
chartered to build a line from Lawton, O. T., 
to Salisaw, I. T., 250 miles; capital $3,500,000. 
The directors are C. S. Stocker, W. T. Doug- 
lass of Stillwater, I. T., and R. Downing, A 
DD. Goodenough, C. J. Webster and T. J. 
Hartman of Sulphur, I. T. 


Little Rock, Ark.—An officer of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway informs the 
Manufacturers’ Record that surveys have 


been made for terminals at Argenta, oppo- 
site Little Rock, Ark., also from a_ point 
near Dixie Mills to Baring Cross, for a cut- 
off, but there is nothing yet definite regard- 
ing construction. 

Little Rock, Ark.—An officer of the Mis- 
Pacific Railway writes the Manufac- 
turers’ Record confirming the report that 
the company will reconstruct its passenger 
yard, to include about six miles of track, 
which work will be done by the company’s 
forces. 

Lubbock, Texas. — Edward Kennedy of 
Houston is reported to have secured right 
of way and bonus for the proposed Roswell 
& Eastern Railroad from Lubbock, Texas, 
to Roswell, N. M., 120 miles. 

Macon, Ga.—President W. J. Massey of 
the Macon & Albany Interurban Railway 
and also vice-president of the Macon, Griffin 
& Atlanta Interurban, is reported as saying 
that the money has been raised and con- 
struction will begin on these lines before 
January 1. 


souri 


Mangum, O. T.—The Southwestern Inter 
urban Railway Co., capital $1,000,000, has 
heen chartered to build from Mangum via 
Francis to Hollis, 37 miles; also from Man- 
gum to Granite and Coldell, 40 miles, with 
a branch from Granite to Hobart, 15 miles; 
also from Mangum to Altus, 27 miles; total 
line 139 miles. The incorporators are W. T. 
Funderburg, D. J. Doyle, E. E. Pinkerton, 
T. P. Clay, H. M. Ferguson and R. C. Echols, 
all of Mangum, O. T. 

Marianna, Ark.—An officer of’ the Mari- 
anna, Brinkley & Western Railway is re- 
ported as saying that construction contract 





will soon be let and that surveys have been 
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until October 25 at United States Engineer 


Office, Charleston, 8S. C., for constructing 
hydraulic dredge. Information on applica 
tion; E. R. Stuart, Captain, Engineers. 

Iee Machinery.—A. G. Hullfish, Box 17, 


Laurenceville, N. J., wants prices on ice ma- 


chinery for four or five-ton plant. 
Ice Plant. 
Dayton, Tenn.., 


machinery for six-ton ice plant. 


Rhea County Electric-Light Co., 


wants prices on icemaking 


Iron Pianer.—Newman Machine Co., Greens 
boro, N. C., is in the market for new or sec- 
ond-hand iron planer, about 42’’x42’’x10’, with 
heads on the rail; immediate delivery ; 
wants specifications, circulars or photo- 
graphs; if second-hand, advise condition and 
where machine can be seen. 

Iron Work.—Hall & Stokes, Dadeville, Ala., 


two 


want prices on cells, window grates, I beams 


and corrugated arches Tor jail building. 
Knitting toykin, Wil- 

son, N. C. knitting 

industry, prices on mill machinery, etc. 


Machinery.—David 


wants information on 


Lock and Dam Construction Proposals 
for building locks and dams Nos. 14 and 15, 
Black Warrior river, Alabama, and lock 
tenders’ houses will be opened at U. S. En 
gineer's office, Mobile, Ala., November 25; in 


formation on application; H. Jervey, Major, 
Engineers 

Lumber Goshen Lumber C Goshen, 
Ind., wants poplar, one inch and up, firsts 


seconds and common. 


0., 


Co., 

of 
cottonwood. 
for making 


vegetable crates, barrels and hampers. 


TMlaning Mill 
address 


Lumber.—Southwestern 
Christi, 
companies 
lumber 


Corpus Texas, wants s 


lumber furnishing 


gum and other suitable 


Machine-shop Equipment Travis Glass 
We. Vac 
shapers, drill press, ete 
— Cattellini 


Lloyds avenue, 


Co., Mannington, wants prices on 
lathes 


Machine 
Ilopetoun 


tros Co 


House, E se a 
want addresses of American 


Tools 


& 
= yn 
don, England, 


manufacturers of machine tools. 





Manufactures.—M. Karnick & Co., Basa 
vandudi road, Bangalore City, India, are in 
terested in American-made inventions of 
fancy and useful articles for householders 

Metal Ceiling Cc. E. Rentz, Jefferson 
County Bank, Wadley, Ga., wants metal 
ceiling 

Mill Machinery.—Cattellini Bros. & Co. 
Hopetoun House, Lloyds avenue, FE. C., Lon- 


want addresses of American 
mill machinery. 
Manufactur 


mill 


don, England, 


manufacturers of 
Mill 


( 


Supplies Aucusta ox 


ing Co., Augusta, Ga., wants prices on 


supplies 
Dowl 


Mil! Supplies.—Dowling Lumber Co., 


ing Park, Fla., wants prices on mill supplies 

Mill Supplies.—Travis Gla Co., Manning 
ton, W. Va., wants prices on shafting, hang 
ers, etc 

Miscellaneous Supplies Troposals for 
pump monitor nozzle, truck wheels and 
rocket for engines, shower heads, soil pipe 
ind fittin ete., will be received at office of 
HW. 1 Ilodge General Purchasing Offi 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington 
I. C.. until October 21. Blanks and genera 
information relating to Circular No. 395 ob 
tained from above office or offices of assist 
int purchasing agents, 24 State street, New 
York: Custom-house, New Orleones 1OR¢ 
North Point street, San Francisco, Cal., and 
10 Chamber of Commerce Building, Tacoma 
Wash. ; also from Chief Quartermaster, Chi 
cago; Depot Quartermaster, St. Louis; De 
pot Quartermaster, Jeffersonville, Ind., and 
Chief Quartermaster, Atlanta, Ga., and at 
I S. Engineer Office in following cities 


Raltimore Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Boston 


tuffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Paul, De 
troit and Milwaukee. 

Paving.—City of Portsmouth, Va.,_ will! 
open bids September 30 for furnishing al 
tool Inbor and materials required in con 


tructing about 560 equare yards of concrete 





pavements in Fifth Ward in accordance with 
plans and specifications on file In office of 
City Engineet Rids must be made at price 
per juare yard; certitied check, $59, pa 

able to George A, Tabb, City Treasurer; 1 
RB. Hawks and Samuel T. Montague, chat 
men street committee. 

Paving tonrd of Mayor and Aldermen 
Elizabethton, Tenn., will open bids October 
1 for laving cement sidewalks, etc., to cost 
not more than $9900, and construction of 
wall, to cost §®% on Doe river from cov 
ered bridge to Toncray Hill; usual right 
reserved: J. M tarnes, Mavor: FP. ¢ Cass, 


tecordet! 


Pilumbing.—C. D. Stewart, Baton Rouge, 
La., wants bids on plumbing for $22,000 
school building. 

Printing Machinery.—M. Karnick & Co., 


Basnvangudi rved, Banglore City, India, are 


| that 


interested in American-made treadle-power 
printing presses, types, electrotypes, etc. 
Pulleys and Shafting.—N. R. Kinsey, Co- 
Va. (or Mt. Airy, Md.), wants pul- 
leys and shafting. 
- R. 


send, 


lumbia, 


Z. 
Ind., 
with manufacturers of pulverizers; 
ally interested in machine to pulverize 
graphite to fineness of from 150 to 200 mesh 
and to handle 15 or more tons per day. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., 1310 East 
Va., wants standard 


Snell Manufacturing 
wants to correspond 


l'ulverizer. 


Co., South 


especi- 


Pump. 
Main Richmond, 
centrifugal pump, four-ineh 

Rails.—L. L. Bennett, Belington, 
market for 10 tous 16-pound 
rent three miles. 

Railway Equipment.—J. H. 
folk, Va., in market for 7x12 8x12 
36-inch-gauge saddle-tank locomotive; one 

out of repair. Name dealers’ 
b. Suffolk, Va., and time delivery. 


street, 
discharge 

=. Va. 
is in relaying 
rails, or 
Macleary, Suf 
or 


is one 


is best 


price f. 0 


Want also one standard gauge combination 
passenger and baggage car. 


Railway Equipment.—Advance Equipment 
Co., West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
in market for 
gauge one-way dump cars. 
Rails, 


Brokerage 


I'a., is 25 six-yard standard 
Ties 


Co., 


and Spikes. — Goep 
Waco, in 
railroad ties, 10 cars &- 
and two railroad 


Railway 
pinger 
market 
pound 
spikes. 

Road Improvements.—Montgomery County 
Board of T. Westcott, clerk, wil! 


Texas, is 
for 30 cars 
steel 


relay cars 


Revenue, 8S. 


open bids September 23 for grading and 
craveling 12 miles of road from Bullock 
county line through Mathews, Cecil and 


Cooper to Millies Creek; for graveling four 
extension Old Vike Mamie, 
and three miles of Rocky Mount 
Naftel; specifications and pro 
in the of the County En 


reserved. 


iile of road to 
miles, 

below 
file 


usual 


oad 


files on office 


gineer : rights 
Road Road 
Limestone county, D. Glaze, 
Athens, Ala., will open bids October 12 for 
it 
Usual rights reserved 
& Machine (« 


scales 


Improvements Commission of 


Cc president, 


roud construction, Plans, profiles, ete., ¢ 


fice of Commission. 
Foundry 
wants 


Scales.—Terrell = 


Terrell, Texas, two-ton wagon 
Petrino 


wants 


Sewer-pipe Machinery.—Anderson 


vich, 6155 Dauphin street, Mobile, Ala., 


to correspond with manufacturers of sewer 
pipe machinery, 
Shoe Leather.—See “Hardware.” 
Clerk, 
wants bids on steel filing 
Register of 
Richmond 
vaults will be given on application 
EB County Bank, 
Ga., nk and 


Steel Filing Cases.—B. F. Reynolds, 
rham, N 


for 


Rockir C., 


a offices of Deeds and 


of Superior Court, county 
Jefferson 


for 


Rentz, 


Wad wants tile $2000 ba 
fice building 


Vehicles Brokerage C 
Waco 


Ww 


- Goeppinger oO, 
‘Texas, wants one car buggies and one 
cal Aagons, 


Wagons.—See “Vehicles.” 


VW 
Ma., 


esidence, ete 


Alfred McEwen, Frederick, 
of in 


from artes 


iter System 


vants installation witer system 


vate ian well. 


Tames chairman 


Water 


Committee, I 


Coberly, 

". Va. 
water-works;: 
to at 
n and completion of well 
of 12-inch 


to reservoir, dis 


works 
\ will 


id 


iter lkins, open 
laying of 
pumping 


at 


September 25 for 


intake line from criver well 


tat mn erecth 


sumo station: laving water 


station 
et; 


ine from pumpin 
vbout 


f 4 


of 


pletion o 


erection and com 
reservoir. Work 
he in accordance with plans and speci 
ications file at of chairman of 
Water Committee at Elkins and at office of 
Penninan & Fair 
Bullding, 


tance ‘SOO TF 
1).000-¢allon 
nust 
on office 


engineers, 411 Marine 
Md 

of Newton, 
for 
water-works 
file in 
and can 
Kramer, engineer, 


y, 
Sank taltimore, 
V 


pen 


Mis 
and con 
system 
Mayor's 
be 


ter-works.—Clity will 
bids 
struction ¢ 
Pians 
offices 
tnined 
Magnolia, 
Water-w 
bids October 7 
tion of complete 
and specifications on 
after September 23, 
tained from Xavtler 
Magnolia, Miss. 


Well-drilling 


October 7 material 
of ¢ 


and specifications on 


ymplete 


September 23, 


Navier A 


after ob 
from 
Mi 
of Miss., will 
for and con- 
water-works system. 
file in Mayor's 
and can be 
Kramer, engineer, 


Newton, 
material 


rks.—City 
pen 

stru 

I'la 


office 


ne 
ob 
A 


Machine.—Il. HW. Carr, Kine- 


ton, N. (., wants to buy new or second-hand 
lLdriiline machine 
Well-drilling Machine.—H, H. Carr, Kins 
ton, N. C.. wants to buy new or second-hand 
well-drilling machine. 


Weaving -See “Collar and Cuff 


Machinery 


Machinery 
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Woodworking Machinery.—J, D. Strickland, 
Stilson, Ga., wants good second-hand planer. 


Woodworking Machinery.—N. R. Kinsey, 
Columbia, Va. (or Mt. Airy, Md.), wants 
saws, saw benches and sanding machine. 


Woodworking Machinery.—See “Barrel and 


Crate Machinery.” 





Coal Valley Mining Co. 


The Coal Valley Mining Co., Old Colony 
suilding, Chicago, Ill, announces that Rob- 
ert E. Lee is appointed superintendent of 
the mines of the company, with headquar- 
ters at Sherrard, Ill, vice Mr. Robert Lee, 


resigned. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Contract of Some Interest. 


The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pitts- 
burg, Va., has contract for 
furnishing the work and 
steel storage bins for the new plant of the 
Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Co., Concord, 
Cal. Eleven buildings will be required, in- 
volving about 2500 tons of structural steel. 


been awarded 


structural-steel 


Iron Works for Sale. 


An established iron manufacturing plant 
at Norfolk is offered for sale, or the owners 
will sell a portion of interest to experienced 
man who will manage the enterprise. The | 
plant is equipped for manuafcturing orna- 
mental and structural iron, wire and iron 
fencing, ete. Address John L. Watson, 


Va. 


Portsmouth, 





Recent Orders for Brick Presses. 

Among orders which have recently been 
filled by the Edenholtz Brick Machinery Co 
of St. Louis, Mo., are four-mold brick presses 
furnished to W. G. Bush & Co. of Nashville, 


‘Tenn.; I. S. Finkel, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
and the McCook Press Brick Co. of McCook, 
Neb. Each machine has a capacity of 20,000 


bricks per day. 


Reinforced Concrete Chimney. 
The Concrete Construction Co. of Philadel 
built a 

D. Byron 
This chimney 


reinforced concrete 
& Sons of Wil- 
is of tapering 


Pa., has 
for W. 
liamsport, Md. 


phia, 
chimney 


design, and wet mixture was used through 
out, and the contractor states there is no 
“offset.” Mason D. Pratt of Harrisburg, la., 
was the consulting engineer. 
Foreign Business Increasing. 

Among American manuafcturing firms 
whose foreign trade is increasing to a 
marked extent is the Schultz Belting Co. of 


This 
belt 


has recently 
India, 3u00 
America, a 
Johannes 


St. 


Mo. 


large 


Louis, 


i] 


company 
to Bombay, 
a large mill in South 
double belt of 3000 feet 

South Africa, and 15,000 feet to Russia. 


shipped ¢ 
teet, to 
large to 


burg 


Machinery for Japan. 


for foreign re- 
cently received by the Buffalo Forge Co, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., i of special interest, 
covering a horizontal center-crank compound 


Among orders shipments 


s one 
automatic engine, 13x20x14, for direct connec 
Electric 
the election 


generator ; 


illumi 


General Co 
this unit be 


nation of Noshiro, on the northwest coast of 


tion to a 


to used for 


Japan. 


A Cotton Mill Sale. 


An announcement of some interest ts that 
the Nashville Cotton Mills’ property at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will be offered for sale on No 
ember 25. This comprises mill buildings, 


textile manufacturing machinery and accom 
of modern design. The 
is in of Messrs. Fdgar Jones 
Nathaniel Baxter, Jr., and Samuel J. Keith, 
Nashville. 


panying equipment 


charge 


aie 


e 
) 





Mitchell Fire-Bricks Demanded. 
This has been one of the most successful 
seasons ever had by the Mitchell Clay Manu- 
facturing Co. of St. Louis, Mo. Recently the 
found that the orders being 
were crowding Its producing facill 
and consequently Installations have 
been made of machinery that 
greatly increase the output. Buyers of fire 


company re 
ceived 
ties, 


new will 





brick are Invited to obtain estimate 
These Bollers “Allright.”’ 
Among Southern builders of boilers the 
S. Schofield’s Sons Company of Macon 
is well known. This company has re 


celved the following letter from Montezuma, 


Ga “Bec to advise that we are now using 
five of your boilers, ane we find them to be 
all right in every respect and have given 


entire satisfaction for the past six years.” 
The Montezuma Mprntfacturing sends 
the letter. 


Cn, 


re Handle Miles Concrete Machines, 
r Mile 


Manufacturing Co. of 
Jackson, Mich., has made arangements 
Henshaw, Bulkley & Co. of San Francisco, 
Cal., to handle the Miles line and look after 


the trade on the The firm will cary 


rhe 
with 


coast. 





A. Mitchiner, 
mendinm-sized 


Machine, —J. 
C., 


Woodworking 
Franklinton, N 
planing machine. 


wants 


in stock a number of the machines at all 
times, so as to be able to demonstrate to 





prospective buyers and be able to furnish 


machines on short notice. Miles machines 
manufacture concrete building blocks. 


Bridge Works on Market. 

A complete bridge-manuafcturing plant, in 
cluding buildings, machinery, lands, etc., is 
offered for sale. It is located in a suburb 
of Cincinnati and is said to be entirely mod 
ern, fully equipped for the economical pro 
duction of Information regarding 
the property, price and terms can be 
tained by addressing Julius A. Beiser, trus 


bridges. 


ob- 


tee, 30 Atlas Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The enterprise, it may be added, will 
be-so.d as a going establishment, and in- 


cludes the good-will of the Brackett Bridge 
Company. 





Large Cement Contract. 
The McKinley system, operating traction 


railway lines in Illinois, has secured a fran- 





chise to run its cars into St. Louis,’and in 
furtherance of this plan will construct a 
double-track steel bridge over the Mississippi 


river. This bridge, it is said, will be sup 
ported by 11 concrete piers, for the con- 
struction of which the St. Louis Portland 
Cement Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has been 


awarded contract to furnish about 35,000 bar 
rels of cement. With its associated company, 
the Union Sand & Material it 
received a contract to furnish all other con- 
materials needed, including cement, 
sand, broken stone, etc. 


Co., has also 


crete 








Factory Building and Power Plant. 

Parties desiring to purchase a factory 
building and power plant (especially suit- 
able for a cotton mill) will be interested to 
know that a structure of this character will 
be sold by the Sherman Cotton Oil Co. of 
Sherman, Texas The building is of stone 


and brick, 304x225 feet, equipped with Grin- 
nell sprinkler system, two compound tandem 
engines of 500 horse-power each, water-tuhe 
electric-light plant, 
There is also an office building with a 
large vault and a double railroad track the 
full length of the structure. With the prop 
erty will be sold four blocks of ground on 
which there is an excellent water supply 
the necessary connections, 


boilers, 


direct-connected 


ete. 


with 





An Offering of Townsite Property. 
An opportunity purchase for 
ment a Georgia townsite property is offered. 
rhe is located at the junction of 
the Okmulgee, Oconee and Altamaha rivers, 
on the & Florida Railroad, nine 
of Hazlehurst. Immediately 
lands plenty 
and 
and 


to develop 


property 


Georgia 
northeast 
the 


miles 
timber 

brick 
natural 


irrounding is of 


for turpentining manufacturing, 


abundance other 

and tests 
sawmill 
in 


elay in re 


murees, now ide for 


\ 
included 


being p 
oil 


and 
the offering. 


lumbering equipment i 
The 
of selling because the proposition is 
for to handle. For 
S. W. Johnson, 


o owner ji 
too 


informa 
Hazle 


him 
Dr. 


l irgoe 
tion addre 
hurst, Ga. 


Ss 


A Tube Mill on Trial. 


Manufacturers and other industrial op 
erators who require tube mills in the con 
du of their enterprises are invited to note 
the offer made by the J. R. Alsing Company, 
the well-known designer and manufacturer 
of modern tube mills. This company states 
that it offers a 5'x22’ tube mill on trial for 
” days under the condition that the tube 
mill will use 20 per cent. less horse-power 
than any other tube mill of the same size. 
In the event that the operator can prove 
that the Alsing tube mill will not save at 
least 20 per cent of the horse-power over any 
other style of tube mill, the mill will be 
presented to him free of charge At the 
same time the Alsing Company asks an 
agreement whereby the operator will be 
willing to pay a bonus of $10 for every 
horse-power saved over 20 per cent. Address 
the company at 136 Liberty street, New 
Yor 
For Sonthern Conerete Construction, 

It is of interest in connection with the 
progress of concrete construction to note 
that a company with large capital and an 


»f engineers and superintend- 
now organized to undertake 
contracts throughout the South. This com- 
pany is being formed by W. H. Burk, civil 
engineer, 807 Van Deventer Building. Knox- 


efficient 


ents 


corps ¢ 


is being 
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ville, Tenn. He obtained his knowledge and = erick & Bascom Rope Co. of St. Louis: West 
experience regarding concrete construction ern Block Co. of Lockport, N. Y.; Mayward 
lony abroad, where this method of construction | Company (clamshell buckets, etc.) of New 
tob was adopted long before it became usual in | York, Reading (l’a.) Chain Block Works, 
of this country. For nine years Mr. Burk has | Austin Manufacturing Co. (road machinery, 
lar wen devoting his efforts to concrete con- | crushers, ete.) of Chicago, Municipal En 
Lee, struction, and has been in charge of some | gineering & Contracting Co. (concrete mix 
of the most important work undertaken ers), and various others. The Kirwan-lRo 
lie is now building the double-t s bridge irds Supply Co, is prepared to take small 
the Southern Railway across the French | contracts or those comprehensive in their 
Broad river at Asheville, XN. C., the Masonic | « and has ample facilities to prop 
remple at Raleigh and other structures, all | e1 provide for modern installations of i 
f concrete. chinery needed by the mining, mill, manu 
eae ae facturing or contracting enterprise 
B. M. Hall of Atlanta. 
Mr. B. M. Hall has just returned from a The Universal Corner Bead. 
; wo-month trip to Torte Rico, where he is rhe General Fireproofing Co. of Youngs 
= nducting investigations and surveys for | town, Ohio, has secured control of the sale 
_ e Insular Government preliminary to the | of the Universal corner bead in the I d 
establishment of an irrigation service and | States 1 a contract wit the 1 
e construction of irrivation works a eture rs She Co. of Warren, | 
9 large area of rich sugar lands on the south rhus t ral Fireprooting Co, completes 
wd ern costal plane of the island. Laving found | an already extensive line, which includes 
aid favorable conditions, Mr. Llall has placed erringbone expanded steel lath in t ‘ 
” { Assistant Engineer J. M. Giles in the tield rades, key expanded metal lath, Gentfire ex 
bes to make stream measurements and detailed | panded metal, Boston steel lath, a ed 
vill surveys for planning construction work. Mr steel studding, a variety of iterials w 
in Hall and Mr. Giles are both Atlanta (Ga.) t is claimed, entitles this comp \ Oo be 
Ise men and have both had long experience in ssed f me 
he irrigation work that is being done b ith in 1 is 
the U. S. Governmen: in the arid region of sed as corners 
the West. The southern coast of l’orto Rico | and as t 
on as a rainfall of about 40 inches nD s also lows 
in- it this is not sufficient for sugar-cane in | arches t the 
in he tropics. There are many localities in | necessity for combustible wood trim. (C¢ 
a the Southern States where irrigation wil ners reinforced with Universal cornet ead 
pl ay handsomely on truck gardens and other | are everlasting as well as straight and true 
ip rops and where the water supply is ample | and where they are used the necessity for a 
mn and cheaply obtained periodical outlay for repairs is eliminated 
nd 7 rhe plasterer needs no straisht-edge o 
en Future of Concrete Construction. plumb-line for finishing corners ecause the 
a Probably the majority of failures in econ ead furnishes a perfectly straight guide, 1 
rete construction are due to the dirt shovel atter what the condition of the wa Phe 
oe ing fellow who tl he knows all about esult Is a g oat saving in the plasterers 
ss the business because the advertisement told | time. Because of the saving ade poss 
= him it was easy, or to the dishonest con n this way the interesting claim is made 
tractor who makes poor blocks because there | that the use of Universal corner bead in a 
ne is more money in it. Some manufacturers ilding results in a saving rather than | 
ussert that it is just as easy to make con- | volving extra expense. Universal corne ead 
éd rete blocks as it is to ovel dirt It is | has been used ip hundreds of representative 
in true, however, the future of concrete uildi thro out the United States 
- onstruction depends upon a mixture prop- | in connection with wood lath ind ow 
i erly apportioned and an intellizent know!- | tile we is with metal la A no ‘ 
ot edge as to curing. Among the manufactur | istration of a modern building in w 
sy ers of concrete-block machines who claim to | this terial is used is the l'laza Lot 
= mpress upon workers and prospective mak k. The General Fireprooting Co 
= ers of concrete blocks that a careful study ily samples to dealers ir ding 
‘ of correct mixing of proper materials is | Materiais and contractors throughout the 
necessary before wortby blocks can be made | country. 
- s the Century Cement Machine Co., 3 and 
. West Main street, Rochester, N | TRADE LITERATURE. 
company manufactures the Llercules con 
‘ crete-block machine, which is said to be . 
strong, simple and fast, and capable of man Cotten Chats. 
ifacturing sills, water tables, lintels, cor-| Cotton for September has been is 
nices, steps, ete. |} sued by the Draper Company of oped 
— | Mass he publication contains an illustra 
4 Milwaukee Interior Telephones, | tion of the Draper-Roper let-off for loo 
f How to reduce the cost of handling or | on On eee rene anea = ress 
. manufacturing goods to the minis 1 is al < DERSR, HORSNT WHA CS Aree oF 
. | “Wages In New Englaud Cotton Mills” and 
. question that y pi 
: } other data 
v business men A labor-savi — 
- is claimed to save the cost . 
Issues New Catalogue. 
k several times each year and for many years 
in succession is the interior intercommuni- | rhe Bignall & Keeler Manufacturing Co 
cating telephone It connects all parts of | of Edwardsville, IIL, has recently issued its 
the factory, business house or other build- | Catalogue No. 17, a publication of 56 pages 
ines where used and affords instantaneous | containing illustrations and interesting «e 
ommunication between all departments. | S¢riptive data relative to its products 
The Milwaukee Telephone & Manufact iz | Among these are pipe threading and cutting 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis.. makes a spe t iachines, emery surfacers, die stocks, roll 
: of manufacturing hixzh-grade telephones o ng cutters, etc, = 
this character, and claims that its products | 
are constructed of practically in lest ' “Cheer Up, and 52 Reasons Why.” 
material, are models of simplicity, e neal A booklet issued in the Interest of the [i 
in appearance, embodying the lastest fleas oughs Adding Machine Co. of Detroit, 
: of telephony The use of cords, plugs, levers Mich bears the interesting title of “Chee 
ind switches has been abandened in its op Up. and 52 Reasons Why The publication 
. eration, an autumatic arrangement being | is by KE. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising mana 
ised Instead. It is claimed that all stations | ser of the company, and is illustrated w 
. an be used at the saue stant, and an b-nail cartoons in colors emphasizing 
. one department can notify all other depart ts humeorvus features. It also co ns de 
| ments by pressing a button and talking all | scriptive data relative to the Burroughs ma 
: at once. In addition to factory and store hines, 
telephones, this company also mannafctures | 
; flush telephones for private residences, fat | Davis & Son Cypress Tanks. 
entrances, etc. | This is an age of specialties, and the spe 
ialty of Messrs, G. M. Davis & Sen of I’a 
: Kirwan-Robirds Sapply Co. | a, Fla., is the manufacture of cypress 
Those familiar with business conditions | tanks, covers and gauges. Since 1888 the 
know that the unusual activity prevailing in | tirm has been making cy} nks and sim 
mining, milling, manufacturing and general | i vessels and accompanying specialties, 
| ‘ontracting operations is the cause of a ir is now distributing its ne illustrated 
great demand for machinery and gupplies catalogue The publication describes the 
Manufacturers are consequently busy in pro Davis & Son products and indicates the mod- | 


ducing mechanical 
needed by men active in the industrial fle 


equipments and supplies 


ld 


ind their representatives are busy in cater 
Ing to the wants of the buyers. One of the 
most complete lines of contractor, 





railway and supplies offered in the 
Southern field is that of the Kirwan-Robirds 
Supply Co., 409 Exchange place, Baltimore, 
Md. This company represents some of the 


best-known manufacturers, such as the Brod- 


quarry 



































































Co. of Seneca Falls, N. Y., has issued a book “Triumph Originality.” 
let illustrating and descri x nume is ap For the fo tio if spective buyers 
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American Water Softener. 
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ern facilities provided in the new plant for 
tanks, for 


are invited. 
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Goulds Triplex Power Pumps. 








Economical pumping is a problem interest- 
ing to many industries, affecting, as it does, 

J . 
factories and other buildings, their capaci 


tiles and operating expenses and their yearly 
profit and loss. 
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earl lepicting e essential features of 
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“Brownhoist’’ Locomotive Cranes. 
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s t s i ird space required ‘ 
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factured y the Brown Holsting Machinery 
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The Goulds Manufacturing ' © 
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8s, the llowells Mining Drill Co. of Plym 
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anything that an auger will penetrate. The 
wuculue Lus Leen desigued to supply tbe 
Miurket Wil) a rolary eseciric drill More 
powerlul luwab auy previously in use. An 
liiuslialed pdiipuicl piving UGelalis 18: LOW 


elu Uisltivdled by Lue Cumpuny. 


Water Purification for All Purposes. 


lu a new catalogue issued by the William 
Ll. Scuue & Suus Cuulpuuy, 221 First aveuue, 
billsvuig, 4u., purlicuiar alleuilivu is calied 
lO Luileriug, Ssuileluuys “ud purliyilg Waller, 
Lhe puviiculion lilustiales aud describes Lue 
lUsl#auliou “ud pructicdl Uppliculivl OL Lue 
We-rU-Glo dud Scale Wales-sulleuing aud 
PUrciiyiug Spoceius dud Wauler Liters, Luce CUu- 
pauy Citstdiug Ludl sidlelWieuis mdde Lueiesd 
H.C buetu Upuu & Wiue eaAperieuce ib Lue il- 
Sludlidtsvb UL “Ver OW Walel-suileuiug sys 
lelus, Litaulilgy Jnvre Lua ovU,UUU,VUU pulivus 
Ol Waler uluy, YUU Uf BEVe.uI LuvUuddud Ll 
leriug sysituus, Lue We-ru-Go ulid DScuiie 
Sysituis uwive veeu i service lur Winduy yeurs, 
Jiu lee Clas id nude luv Luew Lual sy iilie 
Alieulivua 18 reyuiieu lu Vperule Luewm Lual 
CvVeryluius ueeuidi Cul be YuUue LY Uidillary 
Ulidbaiiitu idvur, Le Scwile Cuuipuuy ilviles 
@ cuce.ul pecusal vi Lue slalemeauts presented 
in ils cCulaivugue, 


The Farmers’ Cotton Compress. 


Since culton 18 a COumodily of universal 
COusduiplion It Lloliows thal wil peope are 
luleiveted 1 LS pruducliva, ILS Pulueriugs, 
Ils prepulralion lor lidinel, ils Liduspuiliu- 
Liv dud ils Dudi Couversivu iulYo arlicies OL 
Use. uiuess. Much livucy I8 Uuuudlly Leily 
expeuued lor Mupioved wmiachiuercy Lrom Lue 
culiwu plauler lu Lue CUMpliculed aud dell 
Cale lWuucuinues elbpluyed lu Wialulacture lt 
Into Valivus guvus. Belweeu ils prudguclion 
aud tiuisu tue cuviluu-yrower bus reuiized 
tual Luere are processes ib Which Le leeds 
luprvved iabur-suving uud Wivuey-SsaVilg Ula- 
chihery, vue ol Lis Leeds Lely liacuilery 
thal would elable Liln lv prepare Lis colluon 
On Lis piillalion, ready lur Lue spinuier or 
exporter. it is claimed that tue barwers’ 
Wauuluctured by the barwers 
Coustructiva Co., Leal 


CUmupless, 
Coulpless kesiucle 
Buiiuing, Wliiaueipuia, has supplied tus 
reyguireiment, us it is capable of pulling Lue 
colluD Into a reclaupular bale of standard 
size and with lar greater density than 1s 
given to it by apn ordinary compress. ‘This 
cuuipress is operated by a hydractsc pump 
aud will take tue cotton from any Duwi s 
of gins, it is claimed, up to eigut. It is 
strougly constructed of forged steel aud 
cast iron, With interchalgeabie parts, 80 
that repairs can be easily edected. OF the 
advantages claimed for it mention may be 
made of the simplicity of its mbachinery, its 
durability, moderate cost, the reduced size 
of its bale and the economy of ils operation, 
A pamphiet now being distributed by the 
Farmers’ Compress Construction Co. com- 
preheusively describes and illustrates this 


cotipress, 


Everlastingly At It. 
[Jacksboro (Texas) Gazette.) 

The Manuracturers’ Recorp which 
never tires in its efforts to help in every 
way possible the development of the South 
in all its various phases, has sent a special 
correspondent to the Pacific Coast, that 
wonderful country where they do things 
on the style of giants. This correspondent, 
“What 
one sees here are evidences of energy 
hardly elsewhere to be found. In the 2U0,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber Wash- 


writing from Washington, says: 


ington contains are often to be seen trees 
of more than 10 feet thickness at the base. 
It would seem that these trees are typical 
of the big things done, of the big ideals 
that prevail in the enterprises of the peo- 
ple here.” Well, in Texas, why should not 
her great prairies inspire just as great 
things as those trees in Washington? It 
is true Texas is doing some things, but 
there is so much to be done that every 
county, every town, should be alive to the 
demand and make itself a live developing 
factor in whatever line its special need 
ealls for. There is so much time lost in 
halting and dallying in many Texas towns; 
if one success is won a halt is made long 
enough for even the echo of that success to 
be too faint to reach the outside world, 


and the town is branded as “a dead town.” 
Those far-away Tacific Coast people keep 
everlastingly at the work of developing 
their country, and that is one reason their 
works are the marvel of the world. 





| 
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SPINNING EGYPTIAN COTTON IN GEORGIA. 


A cotton mill situated on the Chattahoochee river, one mile from Columbus, Ga., 


is spinning thread in numbers as high as 150. A dispatch from Columbus says: 
“Columbus is located in the heart of the cotton belt, and the surrounding country 
supplies its other cotton mills with their raw material, but not a pound of the cotton 


grown in this section goes to this plant. It 


is cotton from the valley of the Nile and the 


finest cotton of the Sea Island variety that makes the thread turned out by this mill. 
The plant uses Egyptian and Sea Island cotton exclusively, because of the length and 


the strength of the staple. 


‘There is an element of romance in this ordinarily prosaic 


manufacture of cotton thread, and it is indeed interesting that the product of the land 


of the Pharaohs should be carried down the venerable Nile, thence along the historic 
Mediterranean and then across the blue Atlantic to a busy factory in hustling America, 


there to be converted into an article that is shipped over the world. 


“No, 120 is considered a very fine thread, but not long ago, with the increase of the 


mill’s capacity to 25,000 spindles, the spinning of numbers as high as 150 was begun. 
As would be supposed, the market for this Columbus thread is far from confined to 


any one city or country. 


The mill concentrates its entire time and energy in spinning 


fine yarns, no weaving at all being done there. 
“It is an interesting fact that this was one of the first mills built to utilize the 


100,000 horse-power along the Chattahoochee river just north of Columbus—a tremen- 


dous natural energy that is now being converted into electricity by the Co!umbus Power 


Co. for he handy use of manufacturers.” 


WASTE OF COTTONSEED. 


The Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
South of nearly $1,000,COV, met at New 


prevent enormous losses in the export business. 


Association, representing a capital in the 


Orleans last Monday to discuss means to 


Careless handling of cargoes and 


unfavorable tariffs were declared to cause annual losses of about $3,000,000. The 


feature of the program was an address by J. 
he Department of Commerce and Labor, who investigated the cotton- 


special agent of tl 
seed products business abroad. 


since returning to the United States. Mr. 


products due to careless handling by steamship lines. 


L. Benton of Monticello, Ga., former 


It was his first address on the results of his work 


Benton told of the enormous waste in such 
He said it would be a difficult 


task to extend Southern cottonseed products trade abroad until ‘he delivery is 


improved. Ie recommended sending a 


permanent representative of the Crushers’ 


Association abroad to watch the condition of goods on arrival, and warned exporters 


to insist that the cotton oil be not loaded near boiler-rooms, 





CEMENT IN MANY FORMS. 


Ever-Widening Utilization of the 
Material in Building. 

For the specific purpose of interesting 
others in the organization of a company to 
build a large cement plant near Dallas, 
Texas, the Southwestern States L’ortland 
Cement Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
issued a pamphlet of 124 pages which is 
of more than usual interest in that, aside 
from fully describing the company and its 
plans, it is replete with illustrations and 
descriptions of a great variety of construc- 
tion work in which cemeut has been a 
leading factor; in fact, so well has this 
illustrative and descriptive matter been 
gathered together concerning cement, its 


uses and possibilities, that those who have 


not kept in close touch with the great | 


strides which this material has made in 
recent years in the construction fields gen- 
erally will be fairly astounded not only 
as to the extent it is being used today, but 
likewise as to its great versatility and 
adaptability. It is doubtful if any class 
of building or construction material has 
ever in comparatively so short a time 
taken as strong a hold upon the leading 
architects and engineers of the world as 
has that of cement, and where in this 
country even five’ years ago there were 
only scattering structures in which this 
material was the predominate one, today 
it is found everywhere and in ever-increas- 
ing use, and from the results that have 
been attained in its varied adoption it is 
conceded to be a material which will 
largely be used for general construction 
work in the near future. 

People have often wondered at the won- 
derful preservation of those magnificent 
structures of ancient Greece and Rome, 
and it is claimed that cement was largely 
used in their construction, and to it has 
been attributed the reason why they have 
held together for so many centuries. It is 
even claimed, too, that cement entered 
largely into the construction of the great 
pyramids of Egypt. If these claims be 
true, and cement was in fact the material 
responsible for their splendid preservation, 
it would seem that we of the present day 
have rediscovered another of the wonder- 


ful lost arts with which the ancients were 
fully familiar. 

The pamphlet referred to deals briefly 
with the nature of Portland cement, the 
modern process of manufacture and the 
varied and constantly increasing uses to 
which it is being applied, and it illustrates 


late developments and suggests future pos- 
sibilities of the cement business. The 
illustrations tell of the wonderful prog- 
ress which has been made in late years in 
the use of cement, and in addition to show- 





ing what has been done along the most ad- 
| vanced ideas in cement construction, they 
| indicate even greater and more extended 
possibilities for this important construc- 
tive material. Some idea as to the versa- 
tility of cement in construction work can 
be had from a brief reference to some of 
the structures illustrated in this pamphlet. 
Cement in the form of reinforced concrete 
predominates in the illustrations, but there 


| are also many others showing its use in 


construction, cement exteriors on metal 
laths and other applications. In rein- 
forced concrete are shown the Ingalls 16- 
story office building in Cincinnati, the 
highest building of all concrete in the 
country, and one which successfully dem- 
onstrates the practicability of concrete for 
skyscraper structures; the Pugh Printing 
Co.’s plant in Cincinnati, which is nine 
stories high and 68x335 feet, and is one 
of the largest buildings of its kind in the 
country, being an excellent example of the 
use of concrete for factory and similar 
purposes; the Blenheim Hotel in Atlantic 
City, which is of great size, being 8 and 12 
stories in height and 128x326 feet, and 
constituting in the finished structure a 
magnificent monument and triumph of re- 
inforced concrete construction ; the United 
States Naval Academy chapel at Annap- 
olis, which successfully demonstrated the 
efficacy of reinforced concrete in meeting 
the most intricate engineering phases of 
building construction work, and also vari- 
ous types of office buildings, public build- 
ings, hotels, schools, residences, ware- 
| houses, power-houses and manufacturing 
buildings of many different kinds in which 
reinforced concrete has been used and 
which are convincing assurances that this 





the form of concrete blocks, solid concrete | 


material is thoroughly capable of meeting 
any demands in the building construction 
field. Then, too, there are numerous othe 
illustrations in which concrete has been 
employed successfully in varied engineer 
ing works of great importance, among 
these being the construction of a concrete 
column 70 feet in height and overturning 
it into the bed of Horseshoe Falls at 
Niagara to raise the water at the intake; 
in railroad work where bridges, viaducts 
tunnels, etc., have been constructed of this 
material, one of the most interesting cases 
in point being the large amount of it used 
in the construction of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tunnels under the rivers aj 
proaching New York city, and another 
case being the wonderful concrete subway 
tunnels’ of Chicago, Vhiladelphia and 
other cities; the seawall at Galveston, 
Texas, which is four miles long, 16 feet 
wide at the base and 5 feet at the top and 
17 feet above average low tide; the big 
Peavey grain elevator tanks in Minn 
apolis, 30 in number, being 100 feet hig 
with storage capacity of 3,000,000 bushels 
of grain, and all constructed of concret 
throughout. And so in other lines of eng 
neering work the illustrations show the 
remarkable’ versatility of this materia 
including all kinds of piling, roadways 
and sidewalks, dam and waterway con 
struction, sewer pipe, conduits, cana 
work, etc.; in fact, there does not seem to 
be any kind of modern engineering 
which cement is not being used and pr 
ducing results both economical in censtru 
tion and of greater stability and endur- 
ance than materials formerly employed. 
Another branch of the cement indust 
which has grown with great rapidity 





that of concrete building blocks, used 

| building construction as a substitute for 
brick, stone and other materials, and th 
illustrations of many styles of blocks made 


by various systems and the finished houses 
point to an industry which promises eve 

greater growth in all parts of the country 
Another interesting field covered by th 


| illustrations is that of the farm, and i: 
| finished form are shown stables, water 
tanks, silos, fenceposts, ete., all con 


structed of concrete and indicating the 


great influence which this material is go 
ing to have in the future on the construc 
tion of modern farm buildings and facili 
ties. Each of the illustrations in the 
pamphlet is accompanied by brief descrip- 
tive matter, bringing out particular points 
in regard to them and showing the advan 





; tages over materials and methods hereto- 
fore employed. In addition there are a 
number of articles bearing on different 
phases of the possibilities of cement in 
every class of construction, these being 
written by men thoroughly familiar with 
their subject. 

Briefly 
served its purpose well and has brought 


speaking, this pamphlet has 
out strikingly the many and varied uses 
of cement today and the ever-increasing 
demand for this demand 
which is going to tax the mills already in 


material—a 


operation to their utmost capacities and 
at the same time present opportunities in 
those sections of the country where raw 
materials are available for the establish 
ment of new mills. 


Grand Falls Irrigation Enterprise. 

Several weeks ago the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD reported the incorporation of the 
Grand Falls Irrigation Co. of Grand Falls 
Texas, the corporation being capitalized at 
$300,000. The company has built 100 
miles of canals at a cost of $260,000, and 
will extend its system until 40,000 acres 
of land are being irrigated. More machin 
ery for drainage and constructing the addi 
tional canals will be needed. Mr. J. T 
Sweatt is president and J. Decker is secre 
tary. Mr. A. H. Dunlap is the engineer 
‘in charge. 
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is being organized with $25.000 capital by 
D. BD. John Harries, David IT. 
Snively, Grant Wyand, W. D. Hughes, 
Dr. W. M. Nihiser and J. A. Miller. 


Keedy, 


The Blessing State Bank is to open at 


>? 
»1ESSI 


ng, Texas, about October 1. Among 


the directors are Abel Pierce, Jessie Larri 
and Joseph Pybus of 
Attorney John W. Gaines of Bay City. 

The National B of Anderson 
organized at Anderson, S. C 
D. P. MeBrayer. 
stated, will be 
Ilood cashier. 


_ = has 


Blessing and 


more 


ink is be 
with 


Mr 


ing 
$100,000 capital 
McBrayer, it 
Senator John K 
Bank of Newalla, 
to beg 
The 


president; J 


by 
is president, 
and former 

he State oO. 


been authorized in business 


are 


Wailes, 


$10,000 itors 


capital 
iller, 


in¢ Wrpor 
L.. 
Lert Bradley, cashier. 


president, and 


Reports state that the Bank of Brook 
land at Brookland, 
business with $25,000 capital. F 
del, P. H "eB 
Denham and others the incorporators 
The National Bank. of 
Hindman, has been approved: capi 
tal $25,000. The organizers are Kelley J. 
Day, Thomas J. Craft, Robert L. ¢ 
a. a M. Craft Tau!bee 


Bailey. 


S. C., will soon be 
a. 
Moore, O. N 


gin 
San 

Stalley, 
are 
Coun 


Knott ty 


Ky.. 
rt ‘onley, 


Burns, B. and 


State Bank of 
yrporated with $60,000 
B. Bur 
Dowling, 


ker and 


Denison, 
been ine 
cepital by T. F. Memn 
ind E. B. Reppert, J. A 
Chri Hk. H. L. Dee 


inger, ¢ 
rows 
ee 
others. 

The F 


capital 


stensen, 


irst State Bank of Wortham, 
Texas, busi 
ss with W. FE. Richards, [louston, presi- 
P. M. Speed, vice-president; J. <A. 


Adkinson, cashier; J. W. 


$15,000, has begun 
n¢ 
dent ; 
Bonner, assist- 
ant cashier. 


‘he Houston Live-Stock Insurance 

approved ; cap 
Jake 
Charles 


Hall, L. 


on. 


Texas, has been 
ital $10,000. The 
F. Wolters, John J 
Boedeker, W. T. Eldridge, G, A 
E. Clark and State Senator Wat 
The Building, Li 
ivings sociation has been incorporated 
Balti Md., 
by Samuel A. Katz, Morris Klatzky, Benj. 
Ilyman Joseph 
Mankowitz 

The Union Trust Co. h 
at San Antonio, Texas, with $500,000 cap- 
ital An the W F. 
Woods, Van A, Webster and others of San 
Antonio, and A. M. Waugh B. L. 
Vineyard of Eagle Lake. 

The Bank of 
which is to begin business October 1 
$50,000 capital, has elected P. S. North, 
Claude A 
M. C. 


of Austin, 


incorporators are 


Thompson, 


Commercial an and 


As 


nore 


S 


N 


at with $100,000 capital 


Katz, Mankowitz and 


is been organized 


ong promoters are 


and 


Citizens’ Augusta, Ga. 


with 
president : Fleming, vice-presi 


dent, and Dowling, cashier and 


First State Bank of Light, Texas, 
th $10,000 capi 
M 


Grayum 


een incorporated wi 
tal by W. A. Fuller, D. C g 

W. Roberts, F. J. and J. M. 
Boyd. F. J. Gragai ident; A. W. | 


Boyd, 


Gregor, 


Ark.., been 
$10,000 capital by A. B. 
Matlock, J. A. W J. E. 
’. Flippin. The 
Middleton, president ; L 
nt; Lee 
Ed S. Weaver, treasurer 
The tank of Round Hill, Va., 


the 


has 
chartered with 
Moore, W. M 
Hibden, C. ¢ 
J. H 


Vice 


inn, 
officers 
FE. Herbert, 
and 


are 


preside Kirby, secretary, 
Citizens’ 
80 MANUFA( 
formed, has been 


ed eapital of $25,000, 


N. J., 


thor 
of Westfield, 
Ford, vice-president, 
cashier, b« of Round 
The Virginia F 
poration of Covington, 
tered 
lhe 


dent: 


+) 
ith | 


Re 
Va., has been char- 


and ilty Cor- 


with from $5000 to $5 
R. W. 
Glass, vice-president; C. D. 


10,000 capital. 


officers Crowder, presi- 


W. W. 


are 


with | 


Jr., E. 
treasurer, all of Covington, Va. 
The 


has been 


Carter, secretary, and P. Loth, 
Citizens’ Trust and Savings Bank 
Warren, Ark., 
The directors are 
Turner, F, L. Purcell, W. R. App 
IH. Clapp, Jr., P. S. Donnolly, J. 
and W. J. 
pected to begin about January 1. 
The National Bank the 
name of the new institution being organ- 
“d at Macon, Ga., 


stated 


with 


H. 0. 


organized at 


$10,000 eapital. 


ton Savage Bi 


Citizens’ is 
250,000 eapital. 
Willingham 


Stetson of 


with § 
E 

igene W. 
vice-president 


pi 


will 
Fitz 
and 


It is Broadus 
he pri 
ceerald, 


“len Taylor, 


sident: FE 
and cashier, 
assistant cashier 

fe Deposit Co. of Pen- 


ike 


ors 


: il $300,000 

pl ion for a charter. The direct 
will be C. W. Lamar, president, and M. F., 
and tre 
M. Covington, 
McGourin 


Clark, vice-president, secretary 


an 
Bryan and 
Frank Reilly 

The West 


ing organized 


Bank is 
Tenn., 
eapital The incorporators 
Felts, secre 
Bank & 
N. Trice, 
Dr. J. 


vings 
with 
S50,000 
Ww. B 
Real 
McConnell, 
in, J 
KE. Frank Langford 
The People’s Ba 


nized 


are 
of the 
C. T.. 
Buch- 


rand 


Savings 


W 


ty 
Charles 
inn P. Mill 
of 


with 


nk Leesville, S. ¢., 
| pital. 


S SO.000 /e 


Etheredge 


s been org 
The directors are FE. J 
L. B 

Aug. Shealy, cashier ‘ ttheredge, P. 
She W. B Etheredge, 

rt, . eece, J. Aust 


presi- 


Gunter, \ 


ily, 
C. Swyge in and 
I’ 
October 


The 


S. Sease 
15. 
Thorndale Renk of 


pital $15,000, has be 


ibout 
State Thorn- 


dale, Texas, ea en in- 
corporated by J. C. Holloman, Jacob Isaae, 
(ugust ider and 
The Isaac of S 


Gabriel, 


others 


G. Sehr 
Jac 
W. J. Lane 
Thorndale, 
of Waco, 
of Thorndale. It 


nuarv the « ipit il will 


Runge, 
ob in 


Har 


ents; 


directors are 
president ind 
mon Moerbe of 
J. C. Tolloman 
Charles Moerbe 
that 
e inerensed to S30.000 
The Farmers & Mer 
Louis, Mo., capital $100,000, 
incorporated by J. Her 
Eschrich, Louis I. Tiemann 
Osear J. Wel 
Iiummel Philip IH. isle, Dr. 
Hertel, ITer n Mauch, D I 
her, Edward 


B Adolph 
ind Anton Laux. 


vice-presi 
cashier, and 
is 


stated next J 


hants’ Tr 
of St 
been in 
Ilenry 
C,. Steffen, 
shei 
Dres« isbarth, 
Doof 
New Securities. 
An 
0-40 ye 


ed 


Texas issue of $10,000 of 5 


Alba, 


per ar schoolhouse bonds 


cent. 


has been approv 





jon § 


An 


Angleton, Texas 


d, it is stated, 


bonds f 
Atlanta, 


‘elegraph Co 


purpe 
The Atlanta Telepl 


proposes to Issue S22 .O00,- 


Ses 
(ia one 
bonds 

The ha 


15 year wat 


ent 
$18.000 of 5 works 
bonds 
Lav City. Texas. 
ably be held 
$100,000 of road-improvement 
The 


1000 


An election will prob- 


in Matagorda county to vote 
bonds. 
Attorney-Gen- 


of 5 


ounty com- 


Beaumont, Texas 


cent. 


approved 


bonds of Jeff 


No 


has per 

rson 

mon school district 
Bells, Texas 

til 7 P. M. September 


Board 


ved 
Bloun 
for 


un- 


of 


5-40-ve 


ton, secretary 


$12,000 of 5 per cent. 
| 
bonds of Bells independent school district. 


Birmingh Ala An 


recently passed providing for 


ordinance 


$2500 of 6 


was 


paving bonds 
Booneville, Mo.—The 
on $100,000 of 4 per cent 


per cen 


election to vote 


Cooper county 


' 


courthouse bonds is to be held Novem- 

ber 12. 
Brookhaven, Miss.—Bids 

r.. 


Mayor, and 


will be re- 
M. October 15 by R. D. 
of Alder- 


men for $15,000 of 6 per cent. 5-20-year 


Cc. H. Uam- 


ceived until 7 
Lanier, the Board 
water-works-extension bonds, 
ilton is City Clerk. 

Erath county has 


of 


Brownwood, Texas. 
the $20,000 


purchased $ water-works 
bonds. 
Lrownsville, 
ceived until 7 P. M. October 30 by Frank 
W. Kibbe, City Attorney, for $10,000 of 


electric-] and $43,000 of water-works 


Texas.—Bids will be re- 


ight 
5 per cent. 20-40-year bonds. 

C: Mo. 
bids $50,000 of 5 per 
year 
poned from September 16 to September 20. 
Edw. C. Nichwitz is Mayor. 

Canton, The 
of electric-light, 
ige bonds. 
Mo.—The to 


issue $40,000 of Carroll County Infirmary 


ir 
The date of receiving 
10-20- 


lifornia, 


for the cent. 


water-works bonds has been post- 


Ga. city has voted $29,- 


Hoo water-works and 
sewer 

Carrollton, proposition 
election. 
held in 


$300,000 


bonds was defeated at the recent 
N. C.—The 


Mecklenburg county vote 


Charlotte, election 


to on 
of road-improvement bonds failed to carry. 
Columbus, Miss. 
be hel 
of 
Memphis & Pensacola Railroad. 
Dublin, Ga.—The of 


T5.000 bonds for municipal improve- 


Another election is to 
1 September 30 to vote on $50,000 
to 


bonds aid the proposed Columbus, 


question issuing 
of 
ts is reported under 


Dublin, Ga. 


consideration. 


Reports state that an 


on will probably be held in Laurens 
to vote on $250,000 of road bonds. 
Durant, I. T.—R. J. Edwards of Okla 
homa City, who purchased the 


was also awarded the $15,000 


$20,000 of 


sewer bonds, 
of water-extension bonds. 


East Lake, Ala 


] » | 


mm Will soon t 


Reports state that an 
e held to vote on bonds 
for street improvement. 


Edina, Mo.—An be held 


in Knox county October 8 to vote on $75, 


election is to 
000 of courthouse bonds. 
Elizabeth City, N. C 
ceived by J. B. Leig 
School District, 


Bids 
h, chairman 
until 8 P. 


ber 1 for $20,000 of 5 per cent, 10-30-year 


will be 
Flizabeth 


M. Octo 


City 


school bonds. 
to 


pa | 


election is be 


Ala, 


‘onecuh 


An 
county 
of 


Evergreen, 


Id in ¢ October to 


. . . 
$100,000 road-improvemn! 


The 


. } 
pal 


‘ort Worth, Tex 


question of 
Iimprovemeuts 
consideration. 

of $11,700 


s An issue 


2-40 year bonds of Gr: 


district h 


r cent. ipe 
} 


hool is veen 


independent s« 
ipproy ed. 
voted 


has 


Ala 
per cent. 


Greenvill The city 


$12,000 of 5 30-year street-im- 


bonds. 
ce 


ent 
The 
street-improvement 
19 
Oklahoma Bond & Trust Co. 
Ilart 
it the Nove 
road bor ds. 


Knoxville, ’ 


$90,000 of water, 
of 
the 


Guthrie, 


and bonds 


nber were awarded to 
of Guthrie. 
ford, Ky Ohio is to vote 


county 


election on $100,000 of 


Reports state that an 
ordinance has been introduced in the City 
Council for authority to issue $40,000 of 


street-in ent bonds. 


proven 


Lewisburg, Tenn.—Marshall county has 

voted $65,000 of 5 per cent. 20-year rail- 

road bonds | 
Manchester, Mo.—The State Auditor 


has registered SS000 of 5 per cent. Man- 


aid 


district bonds. 
Mo. 
voted $35,000 of infir 
XN. C i¢ il] be 
M by the Board of 
county, J. W. 


per 


er school 


Maryville, -Nodaway county has 
mary bonds, 


Maxton, received 
» P 


Commissioners of 


Oct 


until 
son 


Carter. chairman, for $50,000 of 5! 


cent. 30-year courthouse bonds 


McMechen, W. Va.—Bids will be re 
ceived until noon October 12 by J. L. Me- 
Mechen and Charles R. Lowe, bond com- 
missioners, for $25,000 of 5 per cent. 10-30- 
year sewer bonds. 

Millen, Ga.—The city has voted $30,000 
of bonds for electric-light and water-works 
II. Q. 
Mineral Wells, 


$10,000 of water-works bonds was recently 


system. sell is Mayor. 


Texas.—An_ issue of 
voted. 
Mt. Airy, N. 
$15,000 of 5 per cent. school bonds. 
Mt. Airy, N. C.—The 
$15,000 of graded school bonds. 
Muskogee, I. T.—The election held Sep- 


r 10 to vote on $120.000 of 


C.—The city has voted 


city has voted 


water 
works, $100,000 of school and $80,000 of 
sewer bonds failed to carry. 
Nashville, October 10 
election is to be held to vote on $650,000 
of 
$400,000 for electric-light extension, $50, 


Tenn.—On an 


G per cent. 30-year bonds as follows 
000 for sidewalks and $200,000 for water 
T. O. Morris is Mayor. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The election held Sep 


tember 12 to vote on $300,000 of 4% per 


Aains, 


cent. 30-year high-school bonds failed to 
arry. 

City, O. T.—The city has 
$100,- 


Oklahoma 
1 $250,000 of bonds as follows: 
for 
ind $100,000 for funding the floating debt. 
Ark. 


until noon October 15 by L. 


vote 


O00 water-works, $50,000 for sewers 


be received 
A. Morris, 
for $25,000 of 6 


Osceola, -Lids will 


secretary School Board, 


per cent. 20-year building bonds of Osce- 


ia (Mississippi county) special school 


listrict. 
Mo.—The 


$75,000 of Monroe county bonds is to be 


Paris, election to vote on 
held September 28. 
Port Arthur, 
held 
bonds failed to carry. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—The $10,000 of 


} per cent. bonds of this district have been 


The 
vote on $15,000 of street 


Texas. election re- 


ently to 


urchased at a premium of $76 by C. H. 
Coffin of Chicago. 
Joseph. Mo.—The City Council 


ported to hive under consideration ordi- 


St. is 


providing for an election to vote 


inees 

$225,000 of sewer-extension and $75,- 
100 of fire-departn bonds, 
Te 


water-works 


ent 
—The city has voted 
$10,000 of 


Sweetwater nu 


$230.000. of and 


to be 


vote on $150,000 of 


An election is 


er) 


i October to 


bonds to purchase water-works system. 


a a 
{Tt 


ince committee, is ollerng 


Terrell, Texas Allen, chairman 


f fin at private 
le $15,000 of 4 per cent, 15-40-year elec- 
light-plant bonds which have been ap 
pre ved. 
Williamsburg, Miss.—Reports state that 
Covington county proposes to issue $20,- 
4M) of courthouse-con pletion bonds. 


Winnfield, La. 


the 


The City Council has 


uthorized sale of S27.500 of 5 


per 
ent. 30-year water-works bonds. 
Woodruff, 58. C.—B 


by the Board School 


be received 
E. F. 
November 


ids will 
of Trustees, 


Pearson, chairman, until noon 
t for $15,000 of 6 per cent. 20-year bonds 
No 


The question of hold- 


of schoo] district 33. 

Yorkville, S. C. 
ing an election to vote on $7000 of bonds 
in aid of water-works system is reported 


It 


onstructed for $12,000, a 


consideration. is estimated the 


be 


private corporation to furnish the rest of 


under 
system can 
the eapital. 

At Richmond, Texas. bids will be opened 
14 for $75,000 of 
ind of bridge 4 


year bonds of Fort Bend county. 


courthouse 
cent. 5-+40- 
Further 


be found in the advertising 


October 
$235,000 per 
narticulars will 


lum na 





[For Additional Financial News, See 
Page 92.) 
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